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CHAPTEE I. 

A FEW years ago, there lived in the West of 
England a gentleman of ancient descent and 
large fortune, named Wood, who had a numerous 
family of children of various ages, from five to 
seventeen. The house in which he resided was called 
Balderscourt, a huge rambling pile of building, the 
chief part of which was Elizabethan in style, though 
a square massive tower and gateway were said to be 

. five hundred years older. The deep bay windows, 
ponderous chimneys, and multitudinous gables, gave 
it a very picturesque appearance from the outside. 

k Inside it was better than picturesque, being airy, 
warm, and comfortable, as Elizabethan houses gene- 
rally are. It had other merits also ; which, in the 
eyes of the children at least, exceeded even external 
beauty or internal comfort. Its long galleries and 
passages afibrded them a famous playground in cold 
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2 BALDERSCOUBT. 

or wet weather; and there were countless closets, 
turret staircases, and narrow corridors in the un- 
occupied parts of the fiabric, which the architect 
appeared to have constructed for the express pur- 
poses of hide and seek. During the Christmas 
holidays, the shouts and screams with which the 
east wing resounded, would have certainly driven 
the other inmates of the house distracted ; if it had 
not been that a solid stone wall, with double doors, 
intervened between it and the inhabited portion of the 
house, rendering the clamour of even a dozen noisy 
urchins comparatively inaudible. But of an evening, 
particularly a winter evening, when the twilight set 
in early, it was a hard matter to find any amusement 
which would keep quiet so many restless little tongues 
and feet. 

One day, towards the end of December, all Mrs. 
Wood's resources in this line appeared to have failed 
her. It had snowed heavily the night before, and the 
whole party had of necessity been imprisoned through- 
out the entire day. Every known description of game 
had been used up in the course of the morning or 
afternoon ; and it still wanted an hour at least to the 
younger children's bedtime. I ought, by the bye, to 
have explained that Squire "Wood, during the winter, 
dined always at five o'clock — a very unfashionable 
dinner hour for a Shropshire country gentleman in 
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those days>i but one to which old custom induced 
him to adhere — and he liked to keep the children 
about him after dinner, until they went to bed. 
At about six o'clock, therefore, the dining-hall con- 
tained two groups; one consisting of half a dozen 
grown-up persons, who filled the old-fashioned chairs 
round the wood fire ; the other of about twice that 
Lumber of youngsters, gathered under the music 
gallery at the further end, engaged in a debate as 
to what should be their next em^oyment. We 
must introduce them in proper order to the reader. 

In the chimney comer to the right sate the Sqiure 
— ^the light firom the ruddy fire pouring full on his 
bluff and masculine features. He was sixty years 
of age j hearty as the old English squire has tra- 
ditionally been since the days of Sir Boger de Coverley, 
in spite of punch, poachers, and land-tax. He wore 
his own hair, which still looked surprisingly well for 
his years ; the coat, waistcoat, and knee breeches of 
the date of his younger days ; and his feet were en- 
cased in velvet slippers comfortably lined with 
flannel. 

The chair next to him was occupied by Mrs. 
Marchmont, a widowed sister, who had retumed 
with her only son in accordance with the Squire's 
hospitable invitation, to end her days under the 
same roof which had sheltered her childhood She 
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4 BALDEBSCOUBT. 

was Teiy silent, especially when one of a large party, 
a quality which, it need hardly be said, was highly 
acceptable in a company where there were so many 
talkers, and so few listeners. 

Her neighbour was Dr. Bowles, the tutor of the 
three elder boys, a gaunt grave man of seyen and 
forty, deeply learned, according to poptdar beUe^ in 
mediseval history and antiquities — ^fond, at all events, 
of introducing them into all subjects (his pupils' 
studies inclusive) on every possible pretext. This 
proceeding was scarcely orthodox, according to the 
notions of that generation; and the Squire would 
probably have remonstrated against it, had it not 
been that the Doctor, among his various researches, 
had devoted himself to the compilation of the 
"Chronicles of the Wood (or, as it was anciently 
pronounced the " De Worde ") family," in the course 
of which he had exhumed £rom the Squire's charter- 
chest so many curious and interesting anecdotes, that 
Mr. Wood had long since given his hearty approval 
of the tutor^s doings. 

The fourth to be named was Miss Fane, a niece by 
marriage of Mrs. Marchmont ; who had come, after 
her usual practice of late years, to pass Christmas at 
Balderscourt. She belonged to that mysterious period 
of female life, which is described as being between 
thirty and forty, but still retained something of her 
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early beauty — enough to amuse the Squire and his 
lady with the notion that both her bachelor neigh- 
bours were more than ordinarily polite to her. Mr. 
Hartopp, however, the rector of the parish, who sate 
between her and Mrs. Wood, did not seem a more 
promising subject for a flirtation than Dr. Bowles 
himself. He was stout, florid, and on the verge of 
becoming rubicund ; as parsons are wont to become 
when they approach the border land of fifty. The 
twinkle in his eye revealed that he was something of 
a humorist, and most people affirmed him to be also 
something of a cynic ; though the favour in which he 
was held by the children showed that this latter 
character could hardly have been anything but an 
assumed one. Mrs. Wood, a sweet, matronly lady, 
seven or eight years younger than Mr. Hartopp (who, 
by the way, was her brother), completed the group. 

The younger party, we have already said, was 
fully twice as numerous; and, we may certainly add, 
more than twice as noisv. 

" I vote for * blind man's buff*,* " cried Richard, one 
of the elder boys. 

" No ; * hunt the slipper,' " said Selina, who was a 
year older. '"We should make so much noise at 
* blind man's buff",' that Uncle Hartopp would stop 



us." 



" I don't think ' hunt the slipper ' would be any 
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qtdeter, and it is stupid work, except for girls,'' 
observed Willie, who haviDg lately chipped the 
shell of the nursery, affected contempt for the female 
sex. <' Let us have ' hide and seek,' I say." 

'^We have played at it all day," said Charlie 
Marchmont, who was the same age as Selina. 
^'I don't believe there is a nook or comer in the 
house, in which somebody has not hidden." 

Various other games were proposed by one or other 
of the party, but all were received with disfavour; the 
truth being that they were tired of play in any shape, 
and therefore disposed to be hypercritical. At length 
tiie hubbub was brought to a conclusion by the voice 
of one of the younger children exclaiming — 

" Oh, Uncle Henry, tell us a story ! " 

" Bravo, Ethel," said Archie, the eldest boy ; " I 
wonder we never thought of that before ! " 

'' That will be &mous ! " exclaimed Selina. 

<' Prime ! " assented Tom. 

" Capital ! capital ! " observed the others ; and in a 
moment Mr. Hartopp, who was dozing luxuriously in 
his arm-chair before the fire — as a respectable bachelor 
of fifty should do — ^was surrounded by a tumultuous 
group, like flies buzzLug round an old horse on an 
August afternoon. 

"Eh, what!" exclaimed the imfortunate man, as 
he suddenly awoke to the feet that two youngsters 
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ixad climbed on his knees ; that one or two more had 
mounted to the back of his chair, and were weighing on 
his shoulders ; while, worst of ail ! one of the heaviest 
o£ the party was standing on his foot, which was tender 
— as he said — £rom chilblains; but, as the Squire 
hinted, from incipient gout. 

" Eh, what is this 1 — what do you want, you young 
rogues ? " and, in answer, the whole party broke once 
more into full chorus, " Oh, Uncle Henry, tell us a 
story!" 

" A story, Archie ! why, I told you the last time 
you asked me, that I didn't know another. If I 
were the princess in the * Arabian Nights,' with the 
unpronounceaUe name, or your aunfs brother, Giles 
Marchmont hims^^ I couldn't satisfy your appetite 
for stories ; I have told you long ago, every story I 
ever heard in my life ! " 

"Yes, and very nice stories they were. Uncle 
Henry," observed Selina diplomatically. "But if 
you don't know one, couldn't you make one out of 
your own head 1 " 

" My head can no more make stories. Miss Selina, 
than your favourite hen can lay golden eggs 1 " 

Selina startled and coloured a little, for there was a 
tradition in the family, that her brothers had per- 
suaded her when she was a little girl, that her hen 
would perform the feat in question, if she fed it on 
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golden pippins. But the diversion, though skilfully 
attempted, did not succeed. 

" Well, then, Uncle Henry, if you don't know a 
story and can't make one, toU us something that 
happened to you when you were young," suggested 
Archie. 

"When you were in Spain," put in the Squire, 
rather treacherously from the other side of the fire : 
for to say the truth, the uproar had become a little too 
much even for him ; and he was desirous of exchang- 
ing it for the monotone of his brother-in-law's de- 
livery. 

" Oh, yes, when you were in Spain ! thank you, 
papa," shouted the youngsters. " Now, Uncle Henry, 
you know you cannot refuse. Papa must be certain 
that you have something interesting td tell us, or he 
wouldn't have said that." 

Uncle Henry appeared to be of the same opinion. 
He cast, however, a reproachful glance into the opposite 
comer, and resolved that, at least, he would not suffer 
unavenged. 

" Well, children, if Tom and Richard will get off 
my back, and Ellen and Willie and Gerty off my 
knees, and Charlie Marchmont off my toes ; and you 
will all sit quietly down, and won't interrupt me very 
often, I will tell you what once happened to me. But, 
after that, I advise you to make papa tell you what 
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happened to hi/m, in Spain ; for that was a much 
stranger business than any adventure of mine." 

" So we will, unde, you may be sure/' said Archie, 
" but please tell us your story first," 

Mr. Biartopp assented, and amid the breathless 
silence of his youthful audience, began the story of 

THE smugglers' CAVE. 

It was in the year 1815 that I paid a visit to my 
great-uncle, who was a wine merchant, living in the 
south of Spain* I had left school very young; or 
rather I should say, I had been removed from it, in 
consequence of a dangerous illness, which had so 
impaired my constitution, that the doctors insisted on 
my being sent to some southern climate for four or 
five months at least, before I resumed my studies. 
A family consultation was held to determine the place 
to which I was to be consigned. Few persons visited 
any other countries but France and Italy in those 
days ; but, as Mr. St. George Hartopp had written 
home to say that he was anxious to see something of 
his great-nephew, it was agreed that I should pass the 
spring and summer with him. Charlie Groring and I 
set sail &om the Thames in a Spanish trading vessel ; 
and after a terrible tossing in the Bay of Biscay, 
arrived at Cadiz, where my uncle resided. I dare- 
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say you boys and girls know something about 
Cadiz?" 

'' On the soutb-west coast of Andalusia; lat. 36° 31', 
long. 6° 19V* exclaimed Selina. 

** Founded by the Fhoanicians ; afterwards a Boman 
colony/' remarked Archie, with a glance at his tutor 
who nodded approTal. 

'' Besieged by Marshal Victor, but he couldn't take 
it," shouted Tom. 

" Erindpal trading city of Spain,'' resumed Selina ; 
** population in 1840 " 

" There, that will do," exclaimed Unde Biartopp, 
astounded at the outbreak of learning which he had 
called fortL " You know more about it, apparently, 
than I do, or ever did know, or, I dare say, ever shall 
know. I remember it, however, well enougL It was 
a large and handsome dty, even thirty years ago, and 
unlike any other which I have ever seen. The houses 
are nearly all built in the Moorish fashion — round 
courts, that is to say, opening into one another, and 
planted with orange and citron trees. There was a 
fountain also in the centre ; and we used to lounge 
all day long, lying on carpets under the trees, and 
listening lazily to the trickling of the water." 

''Oh, uncle," said Selina, with a shiver, as she 
glanced at the snow on the window-sill outside, '' I 
shouldn't have liked that at alL" 
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"No, indeed," cried Tom, stirring the large fire 
into a blaze ; '' the very idea makes one's blood run 
odd." 

" Ah, you are right," continued Mr. Hartopp. " It 
wouldn't be quite the thing this weather, would it ? 
Indeed, I don't think it would suit our English climate 
very well, at any time of the year. But there is very 
litde resemblance between Andalusia and Shropshire, 
I can assure you. And if you had been in our place, 
you would have delighted in it as much as Charlie 
Qoring and I did.'' 

" Charlie Goring, uncle 1 " interrupted Eichard ; 
" I forgot to ask you just now who he was." 

" Who was he ? " returned his undo with a sigh. 
"Ah! I forgot, I hadn't told you. He was an old 
school-fellow, a lad of my own age, who had gone to 
sea as a midshipman a few years before. His ship 
had just been, paid off, and he had obtained leave to 
pass some time with his Mends before rejoining. My 
unde had allowed me to invite him as a companion 
during my Spanish visit. 

Well, as I said, we had a very pleasant time of 
it ; lounging through the delicious summer days under 
the orange-trees, and going out eveiy evening to balls 
and masquerades and concerts, and all kinds of enter- 
tainments, of which there was no la<;k in the city of 
Cadiz. We made several agreeable acquaintances, and 
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amongst others that of Captain de Castro, the officer 
in command of a detachment of troops stationed in 
the neighbourhood. I ought to have told you that, at 
that time, almost the whole trade of Spain was in the 
hands of smugglers. The imposts exacted by the 
Grovemment were so enormous, that it would have 
almost ruined the tradespeople to pay them. Cadiz, 
it was said, was the very centre of iJie smuggling 
operations at that date. Almost every week there 
were stories told us of desperate encounters between 
the soldiers and contrabandistas, in which lives were 
lost on both sides. 

It was getting towards the hot season of the year, 
when Mr. Hartopp one day told us that he purposed 
setting out in the course of a few days for his country 
seat, which was situated high up in the mountains, 
near the town of Medina Sidonia. It had always 
been his practice, we found, to repair thither during 
the hot season of the year; and we were greatly 
pleased at the notion of accompanying him. It added 
to our pleasure to discover that he had extended his 
invitation to Jack Middleton, a young ensign whose 
regiment was stationed at Gibraltar, and who was 
paying a visit to a Mend in Cadiz. Jack was to join 
us in the course of a feV weeks ; and as he was an 
agreeable companion, not more than a couple of years 
older than ourselves, everything seemed to promise us 
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a pleasant visit to the cMteau. The only drawback 
to our satis&ction was the warning which my grand- 
uncle thought it necessary to give us, to be careful not 
to stray to any distance without the escort of one of 
his servants ; as the country was &U of desperate 
characters, who regarded a man's life as of less value 
than a bale of tobacco. Goring and Ij^^who were a 
pair of siUy madcaps, were rather pleased than other- 
wise at this idea — ^the more so because we found that 
Captain de Castro was on the point of shifting his 
quarters shortly to Medina Sidonia ; which it appeared 
the smugglers had now made their chief basis of ope- 
rations. So one fine day — ^literally a fine day, I can 
assure you, such as we don't see in this country twice 
in the course of a twelvemonth— ^- 

"Come, none of that, Hartopp," interposed the 
Squire, who, like most country gentlemen, was Tory 
to the backbone, and could not endure to hear, for a 
moment, the climate of England held cheap in com- 
parison with that of other countries. " I have been 
in Spain too, recollect; and have not forgotten the 
glare, the dust, and the mosquitoes, which were the 
chief characteristics of the four, months I spent there. 
For my part, I would rather have one month of Eng- 
Jsh summer." 

"So would I," growled Uncle Hartopp, "if I 
could only get it. But leave me alone, Squire, 
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game-bags, and hurried in the direction of the sound. 
For some time they could not discover whence it pro- 
ceeded; but at length the cries guided them into 
a path, which neither of them before had perceived, 
though they had frequently passed that way. It was in 
truth so ingeniously masked by shrubs and trailers, that 
a man might have lived for years in that neighbourhood, 
and yet never have suspected its existence. Charlie and 
Middleton followed the track for two hundred yards, 
when they came in sight of a man stretched at full 
length on the ground, while a loaded mule stood 
patiently by, a few yards in advance. They saw at 
a glance what had been the cause of the accident. 
The path at that point ran immediately imder a pro- 
jectrog crag, a large portion of which had fallen on 
the muleteer as he passed beneath. They raised the 
man, who was now insensible from pain; but they 
were quite at their wits' end what to do with him. 
The chateau was, so far as they knew, the nearest 
house. But it would take at least an hour to go 
thither, and to return — ^by which time it would be too 
late to render any assistance. At last Charlie sug- 
gested laying him on the mule, and carrying him 
there ; and in despair of any better expedient, they 
agreed to try it. Accordingly they threw off all the 
bags of tobacco, with which the animal was loaded, 
except one ; and then with much difficulty they sue- 
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ceeded in placing the wounded man upon it But a 
fresh difficulty now presented itself. The mule was 
obstinate, and refused to turn ; and the path was so 
narrow, that they dared not use force. They wei^ 
obliged to lead her straight forward, untU they could 
find some spot broad enough for their purpose. But 
before they had gone twenty steps, they found them- 
selves at the entrance of a low cavern ; though here 
again trailing shrubs so completely concealed it, that 
if it had not been for the mule passing on straight 
through them, they would never have discovered it. 
After a few steps the vaulted passage expanded into 
a lofty grotto ; which appeared to be partly natural, 
partly excavated by man's labour. It was lighted by 
several fissures in the rock ; through one of which 
they could see the whole of the level country, many 
hundred feet beneath, stretching out to the sea, 
with the town of Medina Sidonia in the foreground. 
The cave itself was very spacious, and opened, they 
could see, into another cave beyond it. Both were 
piled from floor to roof with barrels and bales cf 
every shape and size ; while in the for^round a rude 
table, and a number of seats scattered about^ showed 
that the grotto was also used as a place of residence. 
They could have had no doubt that they had penetrated 
into one of the i&ountain fastnesses of the smugglers, 
even if the number of carbines and cutlasses^ whk.\\. 
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lay scattered on the floor and table, had not i^orded 
still surer evidence that the spot was the haunt 
of desperadoes. The full peril of their situation 
rushed upon them ; but humanity forbad them to 
desert the poor wretch, who appeared to be in the 
last extremity. They lifted him from the mule, 
which immediately walked away into a side cavern, 
where doubtless was its stable; while Goring and 
Middleton looked about for some one to render assist- 
ance. The place, however, seemed to be wholly deserted. 

^' I will look into the filrther cave,'Vsaid Charlie to 
his companion. '' Whoever has been left in change 
will probably be there. We can't leave the poor 
fellow; and surely the smugglers won't hurt us, wh^i 
they know what brought us here." 

He disappeared through the rude stone archway, 
while Middleton, bending over the sufferer, undid the 
handkerchief which was wound roimd his tlyxMit^ and 
raised his head so as to enable him to breathe more 
freely. While thus engaged, he felt himself suddenly 
seized from behind ; and, looking round, found that he 
was in the grasp of a tall, powerful man, armed with 
cutlass and pistols, and wearing the picturesque moun- 
tain dress which Jack had so often admired. He 
was inclined for a moment to shake off with equal 
violence the hold so unceremoniously laid upon him ; 
but a single glance round the oave made him change 
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his resolve. His assailant was accompanied by eight 
or ten stout fellows, all armed* and attired like him- 
self; and it was evident that they regarded Middleton 
with doubt and suspicion. In answer to their hurried 
inquiries as to who he was, and what had brought 
him thither, he told his story, as well as his imperfect 
knowledge of Spanish would allow. But at its con- 
clusion his captor shook his head with an ominous 
frown. 

" It is a strange tale," he said. " Perez was left 
in charge of the cave, and would scarcely have 
left it, had he not seen you coming. Unless, when 
he recovers from his swoon, he confirms your 
story " 

" He wiU never do that," said another of the party, 
who had been bending over the recumbent figure. 
''He is as dead as poor Juan, his brother, who was 
shot last year by the soldiers. He is stone dead, I 
tell you. And who knows that this stranger has not 
murdered him ? " 

" Besides that, it does not signify a real whether 
his story is true or not," broke in another of his 
party. " Is it not one of our strictest laws that who- 
ever discovers any of our hiding-places shaU be shot 
forthwith, unless he consents to join us i We could 
not admit this foreign fellow, even if he wished it ; 
and therefore—" 

o 2 
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He concluded his speech with a veiy significant 
handling of his carbine; the rattle of which made 
poor Middleton's blood run cold. 

"And moreover," added another, "the man is a 
spy. I am convinced of it. I saw him only two 
days ago in De Castro's company." 

" Are you sure of that, Pedro 1 " inquii'od the first 
speaker, whose name, it appeared, was Carlos. 

" Quite sure," returned the other. 

" Pedro is right," said the man with a carbine. " I 
have seen him at the soldiers' quarters more than 
once." 

" Ha ! " said Carlos, " if he is a spy, he deserves no 
mercy." 

And drawing a pistol from his belt, he pointed it 
at Middleton's head. 

" Oh, uncle ! oh, uncle ! " broke in one or two of 
the younger children^ piteously, " he didn't shoot hiro, 
did he?" 

"Be quiet," interposed Archie, breathlessly. "WeU, 
imcle — " 

As Carlos was on the point of pulling the trigger, 
another of the party caught his hand. 

" Don't fire," he said. " The soldiers have shifted 
tibfiir quarters this morning to Lopez's farm-housey 
yonder. Tou know what an echo there is among 
these mountains. They will hear the shot, and that 
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will set them on examining these rocks more closely 
than they've hitherto done." 

" Lopez's farm-house, Antonio 1 " exclaimed Carlos. 
"Do you mean the white house there?" And he 
pointed as he spoke to a white spot among the trees. 
" Why, that is not half a mile off ! " 

" I know that," replied the other. " That is just 
why you must not fii^e. As for this matter, I will 
soon settle it without noise." 

And, catching up a short piece of cord fix)m the 
ground, he twisted it dexterously round Middleton's 
neck, who was too much taken by surprise to offer 
resistance. In another minute he would have been 
garrotted, as they call it out there — i, «., strangled — 
if Carlos now had not interposed in his turn. He 
was lieutenant in the band, I ought to have told you, 
and probably did not like his authority to be inter- 
fered with. 

"We had better wait for Captain Bartolo's return," 
he said. " He will be here in two hours at furthest." 

" And in the meantime who is to see that he does 
not escape 1 " grumbled Antonio. " All of us have 
our hands full of work, and have no leisure to be 
watching him." 

" I will see to that," said Carlos, " shortly. Pedro, 
l>ring me the handcuffs and belt. There," he con- 
tinued, as he secured Middleton's wrists with the 
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former articles, and locked the latter, to which a 
chain was attached, round his waist, " he will hardly 
escape, I think, before the captain returns. Take 
him into the further cave, Pedro." 

'^ But^ Uncle Henry,'' once more interposed one of 
the younger ones, ''what has become of Mr. Goring! 
Why didn't he rush out and save his friend i I don't 
like that Mr. Goring." 

" You get out," said Tom, superciliously. "What! 
a man, alone and unarmed too, attack a lot of fel- 
lows with swords and pistols ) He would have been 
a flat to do that^ I think. No. He'll lie by, won't 
he. Uncle Henry, until Hiey are all asleep, and then 
he'll creep out, and take a dagger " 

" No, he won't," said Httle Ethel ; « he'll take a 
kettle full of boiling oil, like Morgiana in ' Ali Baba,' 
and- " 

"A kettle of boiling oil!" exclaimed Tom, again. 
" Where's he to get the oil from, or the kettle, or ike 
fire to boil it at 1 Besides, the men are not shut up 
in jars as the Forty Thieves were. No, he'll take 
the dagger, and he'll stab " 

« Oh, no 1 Tom," broke in EUen. " He'll make his 
escape, and bring the soldiers. Only think, to have 
to kill all those men, and asleep too ! " 

" Serve 'em right," rejoined Tom, doggedly. " No, 
I tell you — he'll take the dagger " 
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" Just be qxdet, Tom, will you 1 " exclaimed Chaxlio 
impatiently, interrupting for the third time the details 
of Tom's sanguinary suggestions. ^' Tou needn't talk. 
If you had been there, you would have lain among 
the barrels in such an awful fright, that you would 
not have dared to move either hand or foot, I expect. 
Go on, Mr. Hartopp, please." 

Tom scowled savagely at the speaker, and would 
have retorted; but a general exclamation of impa- 
tience silenced him, and the narrator resumed : — 

You all want to know where Mr. Goring was, do 
you? "Well, m tell you. He was hidden — ^where 
Charlie says, Tom would have hidden — among the 
barrels in the inner cave. He was coming back after 
a vain search for help, and saw his friend in the grasp 
of the smugglers. As Tom has suggested, he wasn't 
so foolish as to attack a lot- of desperate fellows, all 
armed to the teeth, so he crept back into the further 
cave^ and hid himsel£ . By-and-by, Pedro came in, 
dragging poor Middleton after him. He secured the 
chain by a padlock to a strong staple, to which, I dare 
say, many unlucky prisoners had been fastened ; and 
then returned to join his comrades. A minute or two 
afterwards Goring crept out of his hiding-place to 
hold counsel with his friend. 

Middleton soon told him all that had passed. 
There was no fear of their being overheard, for the 
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two caves were separated by a long passage, quite 
choked with goods, and the smugglers were too busy 
to pay any heed to their captive. 

" It* is all over with me, Charlie," said Middleton. 
^' Captain Bartolo will be here in an hour and a haJi^ 
or two hours at furthest, and then they are quite 
certain to murder me. Tve heard my friends in 
Cadiz speak of him more than once, and he 's reputed 
to be the most blood-thirsty cut-throat in Spain. But 
you may contrive to escape them, if you are careful. 
You have only to wait until it is dark, and you may 
get out unobserved." 

" And leave you to be butchered. Jack, eh ? " inter- 
rupted Goring. " No, that will not do any way. I 
would a great deal sooner be shot myself. But I have 
thought of a plan by which I may escape, and reach 
De Castro's quarters in time to save you. But we 
must not lose a minute." 

'' Escape ! what, through the midst of those fellows 1 
You must be crazy, Groring. Why — *^ 

" Hush ! I don't mean anything of the kind. You 
see that coil of rope 1 " 

" Yes, to be sure." 

" You must help to lower me by it down the face 
of the precipice." 

" Why, Charlie," exclaimed Middleton, " you really 
must be mad ! I liad a glimpse of the fall when we 
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first came in, and it must be two hundred feet at tho 
least." 

" More, I expect," replied Goring, coolly. 

" And that rope cannot be half the length,'' pur- 
sued Middleton, measuring with his eye. 

"About half the length," said the other. " I have 
made a rough calculation of the number of coils, and 
the length of each. I judge it to be rather more than 
thirty yards long." 

" And how in the world, then, can you expect it to 
lower you down a , precipice of more than twice its 
length?" 

" Listen, Jack," said Goring. " I can't see the fiaxje 
of the precipice at all clearly, as the rock at this 
height bulges out a little. But the chances are that 
there are crevices in it large enough to afford me 
standing room, or trees growing out here and there 
from it. At all events, I must take my chance at 
finding something of the kind. If so, I shall take up 
my station on the lowest standing point which I can 
reach. You must then let your end of the rope Ml, 
and I shall tie it again to anything I can find suffi- 
ciently strong to hold it. If this fails to re^ch the 
bottom, I must try to scramble down the rest of the 
way as well as I can. When we were in the West 
Indies, I have climbed up and down places, which I 
daresay were nearly as bad." 
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''My dear Charlie, you must not attempt this 
desperate adventure on my account. It is all bat 
suicide/' 

" I musty J^ck. I would rather die at onoe than 
see you murdered ; and it is one or the other. Now 
tell me— for we must not lose a moment. Which is 
Lopez's farmhouse 1 '' 

Middleton pointed it out ; and perceiving that his 
Mend was determined to risk the attempt, reluctantly 
grasped the end of the rope which he offered him. 

''But stay a moment, Goring," he exclaimed. 
"How am I to know when to let go the end which I 
hold ? My chain will not let me come near enou^ to 
the edge to watch your descent, even if my head could 
stand it ; and a shout would alarm the smugglers.'' 

"I have thought of that. Here is your watch." 
He took it out of Middleton's pocket as he spoke. 
" In a quarter of an hour from the present moment, 
let the rope drop." 

The two Mends grasped hands without another word. 
Middleton attached his end of the rope firmly to the 
iron girdle round his waist : Goring threw the other 
over the scarp of the rock, and seizing the upper part 
in his hands vanished from sight. For a few momente 
i^e former could hear the slight scraping sound, as the 
strands passed through his Mend's hands and feet ; but 
this soon ceased. He listened with an intensity which 
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only those who have been placed in such a situation 
can understand — expecting every moment to hear the 
death shriek of the daring voyager, or the crash of his 
body fsdling into the abyss. The minutes crept on so 
slowly, that again and again he was persuaded that his 
watch had stopped ; and it was the sound of its ticking 
alone that satisfied him to the contrary. At length, 
after what seemed an age of suspense, the minute 
hand reached the point indicated by his friend. 

Middleton disengaged the rope from his girdle, and 
flung it over the rock. That was the thing that tried 
his nerves most of all ; and when a minute afterwards 
he heard, or fJEuicied he could hear, a heavy plunge a 
long way below, he swooned from over-excitement of 
mind and body. 

"And what did become of Mr. Goring T* burst 
from a dozen eager little voices at once, as Mr. Har- 
topp paused in his narrativa 

" Patience, youngsters," said the latter; "I must 
now tell you my share in the matter." 

I went down, according to agreement, to De Castro's 
quarters at seven o'clock. I was a little late, and 
found my host somewhat vexed that none of his three 
English guests had arrived. After a quarter of an 
hour or so, we agreed that Goring and Middleton must 
altogv^ther have forgotten the appointment, or else must 
have been so absorbed by their sport that they could not 
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bear to break it off. Accordingly we sat down to dinner, 
a party of six or seven officers and a civilian or two. 
But we had hardly begun our repast, when the door 
was flung open, and Goring staggered in. He was a 
strange figure to look at. His clothes were torn 
almost to ribbons, and were soaking wet. His face, 
deathly pale, was covered with bruises and wounds, 
and one arm hung helplessly at his side.* All 
present sprang from their chairs, and listened in 
breathless suspense to the story which he poured 
forth. Exhausted and almost fainting as he was, he 
yet contrived to relate, in as few words as possible, 
the adventure of the afternoon, concluding with an 
earnest entreaty to De Castro not to lose a single 
instant in following him to the smugglers' haunt. 

The Spaniard was not the man to make unnecessary 
delay. In ten minutes a band of picked men, accom- 
panied by the officers who had been De Castro's 
guests, and headed by their host himself, were on their 
way to the mountains. Charlie Goring — ^who would 
not allow the surgeon to examine his hurts, and re- 
fused all refreshment, except a large cup of wine — led 
the "way, leaning on De Castro's arm. 

"Did you go with the party, Uncle Henry'?" asked 
Selina, 

" I did. Miss Inquisitive ; and I shall not forget the 
scene I witnessed as long as I live." 
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Goring acted as guide, and led ns directly to the 
entrance of the secret patL He must have been 
directed, I have always felt, by some preternatural 
instinct; for he never paused a moment, though he 
had never seen the spot but once in his life, and that 
very hastily. The soldiers were ordered to crawl as 
close to the ground as possible, keeping out of- sight 
among the shrubs, until they were close to the cave ; 
and then to make a sudden rush, as a desperate 
defence was anticipated. But to our great surprise 
there was not even a sentinel at the entrance, and the 
outer cave was entirely empty. Goring, notwithstand- 
ing his wounds and exhaustion, hurried through the 
passage to the inner cave, supported by De Castro. 
They were not a moment too soon ; the rope was once 
more round Middleton's neck, and in anqther minute 
it would have been all over with him, if a bullet from 
De Castro's pistol had not stretched his executioner on 
the ground. The smugglers made little resistance. 
They were caught in a trap without their arms, and 
their assailants were three to one. They were hand- 
cuffed and mardied off to prison ; whence they were 
sent a few days afterwards to the galleys— all of them, 
that is to say, excepting Captain Bartolo, to whose 
journeys De Castro's bullet had put a stop for 
ever. 

** Uncle," asked Tom^ as Mr. Hartopp desisted, "Did 
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Mr. €k)riiig tell you how he contrived to get down 
fee precipice?" 

Tes, he did. We questioned him closely upon the 
subject, for the Spaniards would hardly believe the 
&ci 

It appeared that he lowered himself by the rope 
down the rock, which was, he found, as perpendicular 
as a wall, for some eighty or ninety feet. Then he 
came on a sloping ledge, which afforded him a tem- 
porary resting-place ; but there was neither stick nor 
stone to which he could re-£Gusten the rope. A long 
way down — perhaps eighty feet — ^he could see anothw 
ledge like the one on which he was resting, and below 
that again a pool of water. The rock between the 
two ledges sloped slightly outward, with broken and 
jagged projections. It was barely possible for a goat or 
a midshipman to scramble down, holding by Hiese. 
Firm as his nerves were, it made even him shudder to 
attempt it. He knew, however, that it was the only 
chance for himself and his friend ; and without allow- 
ing himself time to think, began the descent. He 
had got down more Hian three-quarters of the dis- 
tance, when the rope, released by Middleton above, 
struck him in its fall with sufficient force to dislodge 
the slight hold which was all he could retain on the 
edges of the rock ; and he fell sixteen feet, on to the 
ledge beneath him. The £all broke his arm; and, 
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utterly powerless, lie rolled over tlie ledge into the 
pool below. The plunge into cold water revived him 
so fsiT as to enable him to struggle ashore; but he 
faulted from exhaustion immediately on reaching it 

Half an hour afterwards he was found by a peasant 
passing that way, and was no sooner restored to con- 
sciousness, than he hurried to the farmhouse as you 
have heard. "We visited the spot — all three of us — a 
few days afterwards, and I don't know which of the 
three \^as most affected by the sight of it. I re- 
member we all knelt down, as if by one impulse, and 
thanked^jrod for His wonderfiil mercy and protection. 
I think it did all the party a great deal of good. I am 
sure it did me. 

When Uncle Hartopp had concluded his narrative, 
no one spoke for a minute or two. Then Selina 
said, "I should like to know what became of Mr. 
Croring and Mr. Middleton afterwards." 

"I know," said Archie, "about Mr. Goring, at 
all events. He must be the Captain Goring, who 
came to see papa two years ago." 

" You are right," said his uncle. " He was with 
Codrington at Navarino, and was made a post^ptain 
after the capture of Acre by !N'apier and Stopford." 

"And Mr. Middleton, uncle 1" 

*^Poor fellow!" sighed Uncle Henry, "he was 
killed at Sobraon^-one of Sir H, Gough's most dis- 
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tingnished officers ! Well, both mj friends have done 
their duty in life, and that is the great thing after 
all — what they were spared for, no doubt. I wish I 
may be found to have done mine as well ! '' 

Mr. Hartopp said this in a graver tone than usual, 
and again for a minute or two there was silence. But 
no one ever knew the silence last longer than a 
minute or two. 

"Uncle Henry," began a little voice; "do tell 
us '' 

" I can't tell you anything more, Ethel," said her 
uncle, with a sigh of relief " for here comes nurse 
and her myrmidons to fetch you away." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A TEMPORARY lull ensued after the departure 
of the "Underwood," as the seven younger 
children were usually styled. There was an interval, 
it should be explained, of three years between Richard 
and Tom, who were twins, and "William, who came 
next in order ; which circumstance made a division 
of the family into two batches, at once natural and 
convenient. Uncle Hartopp, who, as we have seen, 
was fond of his joke, used sometimes to describe 
these as "Top and Lop," sometimes as "Branches and 
Underwood ; " and innumerable were the family jests 
to which these celebrated witticisms had given rise. 
The removal of the " Underwood " on the present 
occasion was welcomed (if the truth must be told) by 
more than one of the grown-up occupants of the 
Hall, under the impression that there would now 
be a cessation of the tumult which had reigned with- 
out let or hindrance for the last hour and a-hal£ But 
they did injustice to the powers of the " Branches " 
and their trusty ally, Charles Marchmont, in this 

D 
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respect, if they thought so. Mr. Wood was speedily 
beset by five eager assailants ; who claimed, partly as 
a £tyour, partly as a right, the performance of the 
promise which Uncle Henry, they averred, had made 
in his name. 

'^ Now, papa, you must tell ns the story of what 
happened to you in Spain." 

^^ Oh, yes, papa ; TJnde Henry said it was quite as 
interesting as what he has told us.'' 

'^Perhaps TJnde Henry was mistaken aboat 
that," suggested Mr. Wood ; '^ or, indeed, in saying 
that anything interesting happened to me in 
Spain." 

'< Oh, no, papa, he was not mistaken ; were you, 
Unde Henry?" 

Mr. Hartopp, who was relapsing into a comfortable 
nap, grunted a negative. 

" There, pap% you hear what unde says,'' rejoined 
Charlie. 

" Well,** said Mr. Wood, " if you must have a 
story, you must, but I think I know what you will 
like better. A great many years ago, my poor friend 
Penrose turned the tale which Unde Hartopp speaks 
of, and which I certainly heard in Spain, into a little 
play ; and if you all like it, you can act it on Twdfth- 
night. I have it somewhere in my bureau." 

There was a general burst of applause. 
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" Oh, that will be glorioas, won't it 1 " burst out 
Bichard. 

" I should think it would, just ! " exclaimed Tom. 

*^ We'll have the old hall for a theatre," suggested 
Archie, ^^ and Tom Davis shall make us the scenes, 
and 1*11 paint them——" 

''And Mrs. Dennis has lots of green baize for a 
curtain^— —»•" 

'' And the benches &om the schoolroom will make 
capital seats -" 

" And there are plenty of dresses in. the old ward- 
robe. At least, we can make plenty of dresses up 
frem the things there——" 

« And " 

"Hush, hush, children," interposed Mrs. Wood, 
who had at last contrived to slip in a word edgeways. 
*' I will send for Davis, and put Dennis's stores at 
your service — ^but, on one condition only ; and that 
is, that you make no more noise now. If you want 
a story, I have no doubt Dr. Bowles, if you ask him, 
will read you the history of ' Keginald de Worde,' 
which he showed me the other day. But we must 
have no more noise, for my head aches with i1^ 
as it is." 

The youngsters for a moment seemed somewhat dis- 
comfited by this suggestion, for they were half afraid of 
being ensnared into what boys regard with especial 
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dislike, viz., a lesson out of school hours. It was 
therefore with rather an embarrassed air, that Archie 
made the request proposed by his mother ; and when 
Dr. Bowles complying with, what they thought, a 
most suspicious alacrity, got up to fetch his MSS., a 
very blank look was exchanged among them. How- 
ever, there was no help for it, so they once more 
seated themselves to listen. Mr. Hartopp, who was 
continually waging a half jocose, half serious warfare 
with the tutor — for their views of mediaeval history 
were entirely opposed to each other — woke up out of 
his drowsiness, like a bird of prey who scents the 
coming battle. Dr. Bowles, on his return, was a 
little disturbed to find his enemy, whom he had 
believed to be Iwra de combat, so evidently on the 
alert. But it was too late to recede now ; so open- 
ing his MSS., he began the tale of — 
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It was late in the reign of King Henry II., about 
five and twenty years before the close of the twelfth 
century, when the incidents occurred which I am 
about to relate to you. The family of the De Wordes, 
from whom (as I have no doubt you all know) your 
flEUQculy is descended, attained in that reign the climax 
of their fortunes. Baldwyn de Worde had accom- 
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panied the Norman Conqueror in his invasion of 
England, and received a grant of land in the south- 
west of Shropshire ; which, like his brothers in arms, 
he had to wrench by force from the grasp of the sturdy 
Saxon who held it. De Worde pulled down the long 
low range of buildings, in which Cenlac's ancestors had 
dwelt, erecting in their place a Norman keep and 
barbican. 

" Are there any remains of them left, Dr. Bowles ? " 
inquired SeUna. 

"Yes, Miss Selina," returned the tutor; "the 
greater part of them is left. The very rooms which 
you and your brothers and sisters have been playing 
* hide and seek ' in to-day, formed part of that same 
Norman keep." 

"What, the corkscrews and all?" inquired Tom,, 
wonderingly. 

"The corkscrews and all," replied Dr. Bowles; 
" that is, if by the corkscrews you mean the turret 
stairs, which lead from one floor to another, as I sup- 
pose is the case. By the bye, did you ever take 
particular notice of the highest room in the eastern 
tower of the keep 1 " 

" Do you mean the room with that curious little 
chamber made in the thickness of the wall, and lighted 
by a narrow slit?" inquired Archie. "We know 
that room very well." 
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I do, vma the answer. I am glad you reooUeot it^ 
as it will be of some importance in the story I am 
going to tell you. Well, as I said, Baldwyn de Wotde 
bmlt a keep and barbican, which he took care to render 
sofficiently strong to resist the probable inoondonB of 
his Welsh neighbours. Without that precautioii. 
Castle Baldwyn, as the fortress was called, would have 
been but a perilous place of residence. The Welsh 
were in the habit, not only of declaring war on the 
most trifling provocation, but of making the flirt 
announcement of hostilities by attacking their neigh- 
bours' strongholds with all the soldiers they ooold 
muster, and massacring, without ceremony, all who 
fell into their hands-— 

'< Good old times !" muttered Mr. Hartopp, soUovoee^ 
though still loud enough to be heard. Dr. Bowles took no 
notice, but proceeded, though with a heightened colour. 

But the castle was so strong, and the watch kept so 
careful, that the Welshmen, after one or two disas- 
trous failures, were obliged to confine themselves to 
an occasional raid on Hie crops and cattle of the 
Norman; which was forthwith requited in kind by 
the sufferers — 

** Happy times ! " again interpolated the c3niLa 

But the De Wordes had other enemies besides their 
wild neighbours. The family of the De Brentons, 
whose domains adjoined theirs, had been at enmity 
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for three generations with the owners of Castle 
Baldwyn— 

" To be sure they had," broke in Mr. Hartopp, tin- 
able to restrain himself any longer ; '' you needn't tell 
UB that, Bowles. "No £etmily of respectability in those 
days was without one or two hereditary feuds, which 
descended from father to son along with the iron 
helmets and silver drinking-cups^— and by reason of 
which about twenty-five per cent, in every generation 
were cut off, before they came to the age of thirty ! " 

" Mr. Hartopp," said Dr. Bowles, " these interrup- 
tions are most unMi*. If you are prepared to enter 
into a fair discussion — ^" 

"No, no," interposed the Squire, hastily, "praydon't, 
Hartopp, I must call you to order. If you interrupt 
again, we'll inflict some penalty adequate to the offence. 
Make you tell another story, perhi^s," he added, with 
a malicious twinkle of his eye. " I think that will 
frighten him into silence. Go on, Bowles." 

The tutor bowed, and I'esumed : — 

The De Wordes, as I said before, had other enemies 
besides the Welsh. The family of the De Brentons 
had been at enmity for three generations with the 
owners of Castle Baldwyn. At the accession of 
Stephen they had taken opposite sides, and the De 
Wordes, who had espoused the cause of Matilda, had 
some difficulty in holding their own against their rivals. 
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But when Heniy succeeded to the throne, the fortunes 
of the two houses were reversed. A pitched battle 
was fought between them, in which the De Brentcms 
were not only defeated, but nearly exterminated. The 
De Brenton, who next succeeded to the ancestral estate^ 
found lus fortune so reduced, that he never attempted 
any armed retaliation on the slayers of his fJEither and 
Mnsmen. Perhaps this may have arisen as mnch from 
disinclination as from weakness; for the new owner of 
Brenton Castle had no fancy for warfare, but passed 
his days in secret and mysterious studies, which 
gained him the reputation of a wizard among his 
neighbours. 

(Dr. Bowles glanced nervously at Uncle Hartopp 
as he read this sentence, and reddened at the look he 
received in return. But the parson said nothing, 
and the reader proceeded, though evidently ill at 
,ease.) 

A discovery, which had been made a few months 
before the commencement of my story, seemed to jus- 
tify these suspicions. Baoul de Worde, the head of 
the family, was a man between fifty and sixty years of 
age, who had lost his only son in the memorable en- 
counter with the De Brentons before mentioned. His 
heir therefore was his grandson Reginald, a boy 
about twelve years of age — as noble and gallant a lad, 
say the chroniclers of those days, as ever drew a bow 
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or mounted a steed. To the gi^eat grief of his friends 
he had been attacked by a wasting sickness, which the 
leeches, as the physicians of those days were called, 
could neither cure nor understand. Father Eustace, 
who had had the care of him almost from his cradle, 
openly declared his belief that he had been bewitched, 
and celebrated masses innumerable in the chapel of 
the convent, for the reversal of the evil spells by which 
he liad been stricken down. 

This opinion, taken in connection with the sinister 
rumours current in the neighbourhood respecting Hugo 
de Brenton, so worked on the mind of old Baoul de 
Worde, that he set out one night with thirty of his 
most trusty men-at-arms on a secret expedition to his 
enem/s castle ; of which he gained possession without 
resistance. The result of the search immediately set 
on foot was most startling. In a secret chamber, 
opening from the sleeping apartment of the baron, 
were found crucibles, chafing dishes, and other reputed 
implements of sorcery ; and, more shocking than all, 
in one of the cellars or dungeons a waxen image, de- 
clared to be the exact image of young Beginald de 
Worde, fastened upright against the wall by a steel 
spike driven through it. The sight of this unanswer- 
able evidence of witchcraft, excited such horror and 
fury among the followers of the De Worde, that they 
forthwith proceeded, without even the formality of a 
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trial, to execute judgment on Baron Hugo; wbo^ 
within an hour of the discovery, was burnt alive in 
the court-yard of his own castle. 

" But Dr. Bowles," interrupted Archie, "you don't 
mean to say, do you, that there are such things as 
wizards, who could kill people by making w«x figures 
of them, and piercing them through with a bodkin, as 
they used to fancy many hundred years ago 1 " 

I don*t believe about the wax images, returned 
the tutor — ^glad to see that Mr. Hartopp had now re- 
lapsed into a comfortable nap again — ^that is, I don't 
believe that any one could be made ill by them. Poor 
Baron Hugo at all events suffered innocently, for he 
declared, with his dying breath, that what they had 
found were simply the implements which he employed 
in the study of alchemy ; while as for the wax image, 
he knew nothing about it, and it must have been a 
device of his enemies to ruin him. But many people 
certainly did believe that they could destroy people's 
lives by making these figures ; and it would be just as 
wicked to make them imder such circumstances as if 
they really had that effect. Indeed it was afterwards 
discovered that the image in question had been made 
by Aymeric, Hugo's younger brother, who had fled to 
the court of the King of Powysland, as soon as he 
-perceived the approach of Baron Baoul's troops. As 
to the possibility of witchcraft, that ia of dealing with 
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evil spirits, we had better wait till you are somewhat 
older before we discuss that. 

"Well, as I said, summary justice was executed on 
the supposed sorcerer, and just as the fire was at its 
highest, the waxen image was brought out into the 
court-yard by Giles Guibert, the Baron's squire; who 
was on l^e point of throwing it into the flames, when 
his arm was arrested by Father Eustace. 

" How, Father," said Guibert, in surprise, " shall 
we not destroy the works of Satan along with his 
SOTvant 1 And who knoweth moreover, whether this 
accursed figure, if it be not consumed with its maker, 
may not yet be the cause of mischief to our young 
lord?" 

" Fear not that,'' returned Father Eustace, " holy 
Church hath power to exordse the evil spirit which 
dwelleth in it; and it is meet that this sure witness of 
l^e justice of De Br^iton's sentence should be pre- 
served for the satis&ction of Ejng Henry, or whom- 
soever he may depute to make inquiries into this 
night's work." 

So saying, he carefully wrapped the image in a roll 
of cloth, and conveying it to Castle Baldwyn, deposited 
it in a secret recess in the chamber which he occupied. 

" What ! " exclaimed Tom, " do you mean the recess 
in that room up at the top of the large tower, which 
you were telling us of just now ] " 
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That very room, replied Dr. Bowles. The reoesB 
was then so cimningly concealed by panelling and 
tapestry, that the most observant eye would not have 
discovered it. Father Eustace was in the habit of 
keeping there a few valuable articles which belonged 
to him, a rare MS. or two, some relics of reputed 
sanctity, one or two flasks of rich cordial wine, and the 
like. There he placed the image, in order that it might 
be safe from the eyes of the curious, imtil some day 
when its evidence perhaps might be needed. 

The record of the execution of the sorcerer was 
duly forwarded to the court of King Henry ; who was 
pleased to approve of the proceedings without sending 
(as Father Eustace had anticipated) any of his law- 
officers to make inquisition respecting it. Nay, he 
even carried his approval so far, as to bestow all the 
lands of the De Brentons, forfeited by the crime for 
which their late owner had died, on Baron Eaoul. The 
truth was, that Henry was beginning to find his 
authority grievously impaired by the defection of many 
of his barons to the standard of his rebellious sons. 
In particular, the Earl of Chester had espoused their 
cause, and he was the most powerful baron in the 
western counties. Henry, therefore, was anxious to 
strengthen his interest in that neighbourhood. More- 
over, it was currently reported that Aymeric, Hugo's 
younger brother, was plotting in conjunction with the 
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disaffected Normans, and the turbulent Welsh; and he 
was known far and wide as a bitter and unscrupulous 
enemy, to baffle or defeat whom would be no easy- 
matter. 

Months, however, passed away, and nothing was 
heard of Aymeric or his allies. Young Reginald, 
whose recovery had been slow, was now restored 
almost to his former health ; and Father Eustace, who 
had made a vow of dedicating a silver image at a 
neighbouring shrine in the event of his recovery, now 
proceeded to its performance. He set out, accompa- 
nied by Beginald, who had earnestly petitioned to be 
allowed to take his part in the pilgrimage, and by a 
slight escort of Norman soldiers, intended rather as 
servitors than as guards ; for in those days few ven- 
tured to interfere with pilgrims! It proved otherwise, 
however, on the present occasion. 

As they passed through a narrow defile in the 
mountains, they were suddenly set upon by a band of 
robbers', as it seemed, whose long knives, half-naked 
limbs, and uncouth language, at once declared them to 
be Welshmen. The Norman soldiers, few in number 
and unprepared for the attack, were instantly over- 
thrown, and almost hacked to pieces by their savage 
enemies. Father Eustace and his pupil were not sub- 
jected to any violence, but were even treated with a 
kind of rough respect. They were conveyed to a rude 
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building at a little distance, in which were asaemUed 
several men, dressed like those who had seiaed them, 
only better armed, and having an air of oommaad. 
One tall warrior, who wore round his forehead a 
golden circlet, and who occupied the principal seat, 
commanded them to approach. 

"Who are ye that travel without p^misnaa 
through the domains of Gryffyth of Fowysland,'' he 
said, in tolerable Norman, " and resist with violence 
those who are sent to demand your purpose 9 " 

" I am a &iar of the order of Augustin," r^[iUed 
the monk, boldly, "now on my way to the shrine of 
the blessed Winifred, in fulfilment of a vow made to 
that saint. Bather, how is it, Sir Eling, that you 
presume with lawless violence to assail peaceful 
travellers ; above all, to lay sacrilegious hands on the 
servants of the Church when engaged in her service 1" 

" And I," added the boy, observing that the Welsh- 
man's eye rested also on him, as though expecting an 
answer, " I am Heginald de Worde, grandson of the 
Lord of Baldwyn Castle : and I bid you beware how 
you offer us insult or wrong, lest the Baron de Worde 
avenge it tenfold." 

"Ha! can that be so ? " exclaimed the Welsh chie^ 
affecting to make inquiries of his followers. " Nay, 
then, an error has been conmiitted, for which we owe 
you some reparation. Beverend &.ther, you are free to 
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continiie your journey, which we regret has been in 
terruptsd. A guard of soldiers shall accompany you as 
&r as the shrine of St. Winifred, to prevent the 
recurrence of a like mischanoe. As for you, young 
sir," continued the speaker, addressing Eeginald, '^ we 
will ourselves at once set forth and accompany you 
back to Castle Baldwyn, partly because the roads are 
unsafe for you to traverse alone ; but chiefly that we 
may express to the Baron, in person, our regret for 
the mistake that has inadvertently been made." 

Father Eustace would have remonstrated against 
this resolution, but King Gryffyth had already quitted 
the apartment; and his followers, either really mis- 
apprehendbg what he said, or affecting to do so, at 
once replaced him on his mule, and compeUed him to 
resume his journey in their company. It was in vain 
that he intimated to them that he now wished to 
return to Castle Baldwyn, instead of proceeding on 
his pilgrimaga They only shook their heads in token 
that they could not understand his meaning, and con- 
tinued to urge the mule forward ; nor did they once 
lose sight of him until, late in the following day, the 
shrine of St. Winifired was reached. 

Meanwhile it was announced to Beginald, after the 
delay of half an hour, that Gryflfyth was about to set 
forth. His train consisted of a handful of retainers, 
better armed and accoutred than the men who had 
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seized him, but otherwise resembling them in appear- 
ance. The king was mounted on one of the small 
horses then generally used by the Welsh, and another^ 
similar in appearance, had been provided for Reginald, 
who was placed on his right hand ; while on the left 
rode a man who, from his speech and costume, ap- 
peared to be a Normau of rank. During the journey 
they both conversed goodhumouredly with their young 
companion ; and he, frank and open by nature, and 
unsuspicious of any evil design, replied unreservedly 
to the questions put to him. 

"I remember," said the Norman, "when I was 
your age, fair sir, that I have re-entered my father^s 
castle at a later hour even than this : though, sooth to 
say, our visit to the Baron de Worde will be some- 
what of the latest." 

" Ah, I doubt not that," observed the "Welshman, 
" but I judge on such occasions thou didst not ride 
up and wind thy horn before the great gate of the 
castle, as our young friend will do anon. I guess 
thou hadst been playing the truant, and wert glad to 
creep in by some back-door or window, unknown to 
the warders." 

"It may have been so," returned the Norman. 
" Youth will be youth, thou knowest ; and in those 
days I regarded my neck as of but little value. Well, 
those days are gone by, and the youth of the present 
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day axe too fond of their own worshipful safety to 
risk aught of the kind. Sometimes I judge that the 
manhood of England will be all but extinct in another 
generation." 

" Nay," said GryffJTjh, " but what says the young 
Baron de Worde to such a charge on the rising chivalry 
of the day ? I doubt he will admit that they are in 
such matters any jot behind their fathers." 

" I will be judged by Baron Beginald himself in 
this matter," said the Norman. << Can he say that he 
has ever climbed through window or loophole of his 
father^s castle by night, heeding little of the danger 
that might accompany such an attempt ? " 

"Ah, that have I!" exclaimed the lad, whose 
cheek had reddened at the imputation of cowardice, 
thus indirectly cast upon him. "More than once 
have I done so, though I take shame to myself for 
having disobeyed so kind a grandsire as mine. See 
you yonder window ? " he continued, pointing to one 
at some height from the ground (for they had now 
approached close to Castle Baldwyn — scarce a bow- 
shot, in feet, from the walls). " The iron stanchions 
in it have become decayed, and may be pushed on one 
side. Twice or thrice, when I have lingered beyond 
the hour at which the gates are closed, have I entered 
by that way : though I have made a vow, which I 
mean to keep, never to do so again," 
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''Yonder window, mean yoa, the third from ib» 
ground, in the angle of that tower f" inqmred tba 
Norman, pointing with his lance. 

" Even 80," replied the boy ; " but we Iwve now 
arnred. I will sound my horn to summon the ward* 
ers, who will receive you with aJl fitting courtesy." 

''Tarry awhile," said the Welshman, laying his 
hand on the bugle, which the other was about to 
raise to his lips, " or rather give me ^e honw It 
were more fitting that I should announce my tmm 
amvaL" 

The boy started as the bugle was torn from Im 
grasp, and seemed about to offer some resistaoee ; but 
his assailant, with a fierce imprecation, laid one hand 
on his collar, while with the other he brandished lui 
drawn dagger before his eyes. 

" Bo silent," said he, " for your life. If you raise 
but the slightest cry, you die by my hand I " 

Bewildered and surprised, the boy sat motionless : 
while Giy%th, summoning his followers round him, 
gave them some rapid orders; and the wlnde body, 
throwing aside their white mantles, moved cautiously 
up to the window indicated by Beginald. The latter 
glanced hurriedly round him, aware at last of the 
snare into which he had been betrayed. From the 
edge of the wood to the outer defences of the castle 
the plain was covered by a multitude of dark figures 
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creeping stealtliilj, but swiftly along ; their numbers 
being &r more than sufficient to overwhelm the Norman 
garrison, should thej once succeed in gaining admis- 
sion to tibie castle* In an agony of self-reproach and 
grief he watched the followers, whom Gry^th had 
first sent forward, mount one after the other, ^th the 
agility of wild eatii^ to the window which he had incau- 
tiously pointed <mt^ and disappear silently throngjbi it. 
In a few miaiiteB more the sentinels would have been 
overpowered,, and the massacre of all the isimates of 
the castle musid have ensued — ^but that the boy, startdii^ 
at laril from lus stupor, wrested himself from the 
Welshman's gra&f>, and seizmg the bu^e from him,, 
woaad a Uast so loud and prolonged, as to arouse 
inataistily the littention of the warders. The cry of 
^ De Wcode i De Worde ! " was raised on the battle- 
ments, and in the court-yard beneath. It was fol- 
lowed abuost immediately by another shout of 
''Treason! treason! To arms! to arms!" and the 
dash of weapons, and the shouts of men engag&d, in a 
deadly combat, re-echoed through the castle. GryjQ^iih's 
troeps poured up on all sides, escalading the battle- 
mfMits by the help of the rude ladders which th^ had 
brought for the purpose, and succeeded, afber a des- 
perate resifitance, in gaining possession of all the 
outer defences. Had it not been for B^inald's wam- 
iog, not one of the Normans would have escaped. As it 
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was, their superior discipline and military skill enabled 
ihem to draw together, in spite of overwhelming 
nambers of the enemy, into the keep ; and thence to 
escape by the postern gate into the woods at the back 
of the castle, before their manoeuvre was discovered by 
the Welsh. 

The early dawn of the morning revealed to 
Gry%th that his victory had not been a bloodless 
one. A great many of his followers, together with 
some of the Korman men-at-arms, lay dead, or dying, 
on the battlements, and in front of the keep. He 
gnashed his teeth with rage when he beheld the 
spectacle, and remembered that nothing but the bold- 
ness of a boy had occasioned the death of his retainers, 
and the escape of his deadly enemy. Seating himself 
in the hall, and in the baron's chair, he commanded 
young Reginald to be brought before him. At the 
same instant that he was led in, the Korman, who 
had been addressed by Gry%th as Sir Aymeric, 
entered the apartment. He had just returned from a 
vain attempt to overtake the retreat of the garrison. 

"They have escaped," he exclaimed. "It is vain 
to follow them. Ere this they will almost have 
reached Ludlow. It is a most unhappy mischance. 
Our prey is wrested from us at the very moment 
when it was within oiu: grasp. But we will have our 
revenge." 
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ill this miniite ! " exclaimed Gryfiyth, seizing 
by the throat with his left hand, while with 
le plucked his dagger from his girdle. The 
ant he would have plunged it into the 
the youth — who, though pale as death, 
» entreaty, and evinced no symptom of fear 
; Six- Aymeric arrested his arm. 
ii hasty,'' exclaimed the latter. <'To stab 
rere but poor revenge." 
aside, De Brenton,'' exdaimed Gry^th^ 
'^ His death shall atone for the blocd, of 
has baulked us.*' 

** said the Korman, coolly ; '^ to that I make 
; but he will be more useful to our revenge 
L dead. Hark thou, Dennis," he continued, 
» the squire, " make search in this castle, for 
lest and least accessible room which it con- 
lither convey this boy; and station two 
-one at the door of the apartment, and 
n the staircase leading to it; and permit 
the king or myself to pass them. See you 
added, when the squire had left the room, 
ihis lad is once dead, we lose the hold over 
L de Worde, which his capture would other- 
us. I would advise that a messenger be 
3ly sent, demanding that the castle be 
• us, with peaceable possession, or this boy 
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shall periah — perish not by the sword, bat by a linger- 
ing and painfiil death." 

"Thoa art right, Sir Norman," said Qxy^tli. 
" Thy wit was ever greater than mine. See thoa to 
the secure custody of the prisoner, and the ^'ffpfri?nh 
of the envoy, while I take proper measures for die 
security of the castla" 

It was about three days after this that a monk pre- 
sented himself at the gate of the castle, and demaaadad 
to be led to the presence of King Giyfiyth. There 
was some demur to his admission. By his speech he 
was evidently a Korman ; and one of the wardeei^ 
thought he recognised in him the fellow-traveller of 
the yoimg Baron de Worde, whom they had seiaad on 
his way to the shrine of St. Winifred a few days 
before. It was not till a messenger had been dis- 
jMitched to ascertain the pleasure of the Welsh king 
on the subject, that he was at length allowed to 
enter. 

Qryffyik was seated with his guest over a flagon cf 
choice wine, which had doubtless been fetched frosn 
Baron Baoul's cellar. His mood appeared to' be leas 
sullen than was ordinarily the case, or it is likely that 
he would not have suffered his visitor to approach Ida 
presence at alL 

"Well, Sir Monk," he exclaimed, as Fatha^ Eus- 
tace entered, for he it was; "come you from the 
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Baroa de Wotde'i What are the terms he proposes 
now? Has he thou^it better of his rejectioii of mj 
offers?" 

" I know not,'' replied the monk ; " nor have I seen 
the Baron einoe we last met. But I have leamt that 
you have s^zed and detained as a prisotner, his grand- 
son Eeginald." 

He paused, expecting a reply, but Gryifyth did not 
speak, and Father Eustace resumed. 

" If that be so, I would inquire what ransom you 
demand for his release; and if it be reasonable, am 
prepared to give due surety for its payment." 

'^ His ransooQ," said Gryffjrth, " is the peaceful sur- 
render of this oastle to me, its lawful owner." 

''The Baion de Worde cannot surrender to you 
that which he holds in behalf of his liege sovereign, 
King HfiDiy II. ; and surely you will not detain 
a boy of his years in bondage." 

"I5^ot long," exclaimed Gryfiyth, fiercely. "You 
say light, monk. If Biaoul per^st in refusing my 
demand, in a few days his grandson will be rdeased." 

"Howj" exclaimed Fath^ Eustaoe, startled at 
the Welshman's manner. 

" By death," answered the ol^er, sternly. ** I know 
not how long his frame may resist the pangs of hunger; 
but whatsoever period that may reach to, will be the 
durati(»L of his life." 
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'^Tou cannot mean it/' exclaimed the monk, 
horror-stricken. " Such a deed, even if you dread 
not the vengeance of Heaven, would bring on jou 
a fearful retribution at the hands of the De Worde." 

" I fear neither/' said Gryffyth boldly. " But think 
not that I would debar him from such spiritual con- 
solation as thou canst offer him. If Psalms and 
Litanies will compensate him for the loss of bread 
and meat, I will not grudge them to him. What ho, 
warder ! conduct this priest to the chamber where the 
prisoner is confined. Search him carefully, that he 
carry in no particle of food ; or, by all tt e saints in the 
calendar, thou shalt suffer the like punishment thyself" 

Overpowered by grief and astonishment. Father 
Eustace followed the Welshman up a winding stair- 
case to the highest tower of the keep, where his 
beloved pupil was confined. It was somewhat strange, 
he thought, that they had selected the monk's own 
apartment for the purpose ; but he had little time to 
waste on this reflection. Young Keginald de Worde 
was seated on the ground ; for every particle of furni- 
ture had been removed from the room, not even a 
heap of straw being allowed him, for fear it should 
supply him with the means of protractiQg life. He 
had already been kept without food for two days. His 
lips were dry and parched, and his eyes wild with 
famine. He had been traversing the apartment, as a 
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savage animal traverses its prison, almost the entire 
day ; and liad now sunk on the floor, exhausted with 
the exertion. Notwithstanding his desperate condi- 
tion, and the keen pangs he had already undergone, 
the bold and chivalrous spirit of his race had not 
deserted him j nor had he uttered lamentation, or 
entreaty for mercy. Now, however, when he beheld 
Father Eustace enter the apartment, his constancy 
gave way, and, throwing himself upon his neck, he 
burst into a flood of tears. 

" Oh ! Father Eustace," he exclaimed, " have you 
come to deHver me from these dreadful pains ? Has 
my grandfather consented ? Ko, I cannot believe that ! 
But tell me, are you come to save me 1 " 

" Alas ! my child," exclaimed Father Eustace, " I 
would gladly give my life for yours," and tears stood 
in his eyes as he spoke. 

"Ah! you can give me no hope," said the boy, 
despairingly. "Will not our Normans attempt the 
recaptiu^e of the Castle ? It was only by stratagem, 
you know, that these base Welshmen gained the day. In 
a fair field, though they had been twenty to one, they 
would have fled from us, as the deer from the hunter." 

"They will assault it, doubtless," replied Father 
Eustace ; " but days, perhaps weeks must elapse, before 
the Baron de Worde can call a sufficient force to 
ensure success. The main body of his followers is in 
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King Heniy*8 camp; and though a 

been sent to Bummon them, they must be wereal c^pi 

on the march." 

'^ Then there is no hope for me," said the boy ; and 
covering his face with his hands, he tried in vain la 
suppress the sobs which shook his frame. "Oh EaUMr, 
it is such agonj to bear ! Cannot you give me but 
morsel of food— only one morsel ? If I could onlj 
but this once, I think I should endure it better alta^ 
wards." 

The monk shook his head mournfully, as he watched 
hispupil's imploring gestures ; when suddenlyit occumd 
to him thaii the Welsh were altogether ignorant of tha 
recess behind the tapestry — ^in which, as the reader 
has already heard, the monk usually kept a few flasks 
of foreign wine, used fcur the celebration of private 
masses. Doubtless these might supply the means of 
protracting the boy's life for a day or two, though 
scarcely more; and perhaps it would be but crael 
kindness to prolong his pangs, where there was but so 
faint a hope of ultimate deliverance. But the sight of 
^Reginald's £ice silenced all his doubts. Hastily calling 
the boy to him, he pressed his finger on the spring of 
the secret door and anxiously scrutinized the contents 
of the closet Alas ! there was but one flask left ; aoyd 
when Reginald had drained this, as he did to the last 
drop without a moment's pause, the monk replaced the 
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vessel witii a fidgh, as he reflected that totmorrow would 
but witneaB deeper diaappointmeiLt than to-day. He 
stood for a long tixEke ^i2dng into the dark recesses of 
the closet^ apparently lost in thought Then starting 
from his revs^e^ he dosed carefully the secret door ; 
and promising to return as early on the following day 
as the warder would permit, he took his leave. 

^' How £nd you the poor child 1 " ae^ed the soldier 
in the Welsh language, with which Father Eustace 
was sufficiently acquaLoted to converse. ''He is a 
Norman, and a Be Worde ; yet I had a lad once of his 
age, and I cannot hearken to Im restless pacLug to and 
fro witiiont feeling somewhat so£ber-hearted than is my 
wont. Think you he will linger long? " 

« Not many hours," retained Father Eustace, sadly. 
" I will return hither as early to-morrow as you will 
admit me ; I trust in time to administer the last rites 
c^ our holy Church to him." 

''Soft yom, Father," said the attendant, who by 
Gry%th's orders had accompanied him, '' but there go 
two words to that bargain. I have the king's order to 
admit you to the young baron when you will, so only 
that I search carefully your person ere doing so. Bu,t 
during the remainder of your time you are my pri- 
soner ; nor can I suffer you to quit my company, even 
for a minute." 

The monk looked much chagrined at this informa- 
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tion, but it was in vain to resist. He accompanied 
the soldier to the apartment which had been assigned 
him, and after some slight refreshment retired to his 
bed, though with little hope of rest. 

It was late in the forenoon of the next day, when 
the Welsh king was again informed that Father 
Eustace desired to be admitted to his presence. He 
was on the point of returning an angrj refusal, when 
the peculiarly grave look of the soldier who had 
brought the message struck his attention; and, 
imagining that the Father might have tidings of im- 
portance to communicate, he changed his purpose. 

"Well, monk," he exclaimed, as his visitor was 
introduced, " are you come to renew your entreaties 1 
Do you hold me to be so weak of p\irpose, that a few 
smooth or sharp words, as the case may be, will induce 
me to spare an enemy, whom I have sworn to slay? 
Ha ! is that the errand on which thou hast come V* 

" It is not, replied Father Eustace ; " I ask nothing 
for the living, and I deem that even thou warrest not 
with the dead." 

" The dead ! " repeated the king, not noticing the 
taunt; "what, so soon " 

" He was but a boy," interrupted the monk, sternly, 
*' and could not long resist your cruelty." 

Gryffyth turned upon him fiercely. " Beware, Sii* 
Piiest," he exclaimed, "that you provoke not my 
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patience too far. I am no Henry of Anjou, to be 
bearded and browbeaten by a sbaveling such, as thou. 
If the boy is dead, he was my captive, and provoked 
his doom. But I will have sure proof that there is no 
treachery at work. What ho, Morgan ! bear my 
greeting to Sir Aymeric de Brenton, and request that 
he attend me to young Beginald's chamber." 

" He rode forth an hour ago with his men-at-arms, 
to examine the passes in the direction of Ludlow,'' re- 
turned the attendant. 

*' Then do thou thyself accompany me. Lead the 
way, monk, and woe to thee if I find that thou hast 
deceived me.'' 

With a sad but firm step. Father Eustace conducted 
the Welsh monarch and his chamberlain to the apart- 
ment in which Eeginald had been confined. Com- 
manding the sentinel at the door to throw it open 
and enter with him, Gryflfyth stepped without hesita- 
tion into the chamber. A glance was sufficient to 
assure him that he had not been deceived. The body, 
wrapped in a robe of white linen, lay stretched on the 
upper garment of the monk, which had been reverently 
spread for its reception. The hands, cold, stiff, and 
colourless, were crossed on the bosom, and the features, 
attenuated and ghastly, as even the dead rarely appear, 
were too surely those of a corpse. The warder started 
back, amazed at the change which death had produced 
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in the face, which he had noticed with cdrnfMunon 
bat a few hours before. Even the Welah king, stitb- 
bom of heart as he- was, tamed aside from the i^ee- 
tade, and briefly giTing permission for the barial o€ 
the body, retired to his chamber. The ftmeral litee 
were harried on with all possible speed, fer all were 
anxious to remove every trace of the foal crime whicii 
had been committed ; and the same mg^t the remains 
were interred in the chapel of the castle. 

Father Eustace was not suffered to depart, nor mm 
the Tigilanoe of his gaolers relaxed. But he was 
treated with a kind of sullen rei^pect, and permitted, 
at his special request, to occupy the chamber in whiiA 
the tmhappy Beginald had been confined, and which, 
as you lads are aware, was his own. The warders 
seldom entered it; for a belief was current among 
them, that it was haunted by the spirit of the mar- 
dered boy : and one went so £ur as to say that he had 
seen his figure, clothed in white, and apparently hold- 
ing converse with Father Eustace, when he ventured 
one night to peer through the crevices of the door. 

A few weeks afterwards, the troops of the Baron 
de Worde, aided by some forces which Henry had 
despatched to their support, laid si^e to the castle, 
and after a series of desperate encounters, succeeded in 
stormiog it. The Welshmen fought with a fury which 
compensated for the inferiority of their armour and 
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want of militarf disdplixia Driven from point to 
p<»nt, they contmned to make good the portion of the 
defences which they still hdd ; and it was only when 
their numbers were so thinned that they could no 
longer offi^ effectoal resistance that the survivors 
threw down their arms. Early in the day, the feite 
€^ the young Baron de Woorde had been made known 
to the Normana by some prisoners captured at the 
first onset ; audit so roused their fury, that it was with 
difficulty that their leaders could secure quarter for 
those who yielded themselves prisoB«is. Grjftyih 
aod Aymem de Brenton in particular, who had 
Ibu^t to the last, and been overwiielmed by force 
of numbers, would have been instantly sacrificed to 
their rage, but that Baoul himsdf threw his shield 
over them; reminding his soldiers that instant in- 
cpury would be made into the truth of what had been 
affirmed, and if they should be found to be gmlty, 
they would forthwith receive the reward of their 
crimes. 

Accordingly, with as little delay as possible, the 
great hall was arranged for the trial of the prisoners. 
The Baron de Worde, together with the knights and 
nobles whom Henry had despatched to lus assistance, , 
took their seats at the upper end; and the Welsh 
king and his Norman ally were led in, and placed 
before him. Neither of them appeared to have lost 
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their liardiliood, though placed in drcomstances so 
desperate. Giyffjrth rolled his fierce eye round the 
assembly ; encountering, without quailing, the glances 
of scorn and detestation which were levelled at him ; 
while the bearing of the Norman, though more sullen, 
was fully as determined. 

"Gryflfyth, King of Powysland, and Aymeric de 
Brenton,'* said Kaoul, ^' you are our captives, taken in 
battle, and in violent and lawless outrage. As such 
your lives are at oiu: disposal. Yet will we waive 
that right, and hold you to fair and honourable 
ransom, if you will produce to us, alive and un- 
injured, the heir of our house, whom you have 
treacherously seized and imprisoned." 

A glance of savage triumph shot from imder the 
red eyebrows of the Welsh king. 

" Norman," he said, " we are your prisoners, and 
you may work your wiU. If the boy were stiU in 
my power, I would not yield him up to you, though 
my life were the forfeiture. But he has passed from 
my grasp into that of one, from whom the power of 
all your race will never wrest him. Even the 
Norman, all-powerful as he deems himself, cannot 
break the bondage of the grava" 

A thrill of horror ran through the assembled 
throng. 

" And meanest thou then," exclaimed the baron, in 
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a voice of mingled indignation and horror, '^ that the 
detestable tale which I have learnt from thy followers 
is really true? Can it be possible that thou hast 
indeed murdered my grandson — murdered him," 
gasped the old man, his grief overpowering his wrath, 
'^ in cold blood, and by the most horrible and painful 
of deaths?" 

"Yes, proud Raoul," interposed Aymeric, "it is 
true. He died a death, yet more agonising than that 
to which thou didst subject my brother. Poor is thy 
triumph to-day after all ; for if the last of the liue of 
De Brenton perish in me, yet thou too, old man, art 
ah'eady childless." 

A shout of execration burst from De Worde's 
followers, amidst which the voice of the old baron 
was again heard. 

"Lead them to the block," he said, "and let 
instant execution be done on them." 

But at the same moment that his retaiuers were 
about to obey his command, a cry of wonder and 
exultation arose from the lower end of the hall, and 
a voice was heard shoutiug aloud, "Room for the 
heir of De Worde! Boom for the Baron Regi- 
nald ! " 

AH started to their feet as they heard the worda 
The throng gave way on either side, and Fathei 
Eustace was seen advancing through the midst^ lead 
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ing by the hand a noble boj, pale and emaciated 
indeed, but otherwise uninjured. 

"Oh, how jolly!" shouted Tom. "I thought it 
would be the most abominable thing if the poor 
fellow had really been starved to death. I should 
like to have seen how the Welshman and his Mend 
looked, when Father Eustace produced him alive ! I 
hope they cut off those two fellows* heads all the 
same — didn't they, Dr. Bowles ? '* 

"You may be sure they did," observed Mr. 
Hartopp, who had roused himself to listen, having for 
once in a way really felt some interest in what had 
been related. " You may be sure they did. Those 
were not days when judges and juries were over- 
scrupulous about capital punishment ; or Secretaries of 
State were beset by petitions to save every rascal 
from the gallows — all the more urgent in proportion 
to the atrocity of the offence. Make yourself easy, 
Tom ; 1*11 be bound they were both beheaded within 
ten minutes of the restoration of the boy— doubtless 
by way of celebratiag it in the most suitable 
manner.'* 

"Well, but were they. Dr. Bowles?" persisted 
Tom, not satisfied with this imauthentic assur- 
ance. 

" Hem ! " said Dr. Bowles, " Mr. Hartopp chances 
to be accidentally correct in this instance. But I 
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do not agree with him about our forefathers in respect 
of their judicial punishments " 

"Dr. Bowles,'* broke in Richard, who had not 
heard the by-play with Mr. Hartopp — happily cutting 
short what threatened to be an alarming discussion, 
'^how in the world could Beginald have come to life 
again, when the king saw his dead body; and he was 
afterwards buried in the chapel of the castle ? *' 

" I know," said Selina. '* He was buried alive, and 
Father Eustaoe found it out afterwards, and took him 
out of his coffin again." 

"No, that couldn't have been," said Archie, 
"because Father Eustace was kept a close prisoner, 
and was watched day and night." 

" No," said Tom ; " he only shammed to be dead. 
Wasn't that it, Dr. Bowles 1 " 

" No," said the tutor, " I don't think that would 
have been possibla At all events, that was not it. 
Think a little now." 

The little party sat silent for several minutes. At 
last Charlie burst out. 

"I have it! I have it!" he cried; "it was the 
wax figure." 

"Yes," said Dr. Bowles; "you have guessed it. 
You remember that Father Eustace had placed the 
image for security in the secret recess of his apartment 
^me months before. He had forgotten its existence \ 
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but, in examining the closet, to see if he could dis- 
cover any fragments of food, he lit upon it. It 
occurred to him that he might dress the figure in the 
bo/s clothes; when it would bear so close a resem- 
blance to a dead body, that no one, unless they were 
aware of the existence of the figure, would suspect 
the stratagem. Keginald himself was concealed by day 
in the secret closet; and by night the superstitious fears 
of the sentinels prevented them ^m discovering, 
what otherwise perhaps could not have escaped 
detection." 
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CHAPTER III. 

rilHE next day was no improvement on its prede- 
-*- lessors. The snow liad ceased to fall ; but the 
frost was, if possible, more severe than ever. The 
roads were everywhere impassable, except where the 
gardeners had swept narrow paths to enable the ser- 
vants to go about their daily work. The elder children 
would fain have commenced the preparations for the 
Twelfth Night Theatricals j which had laid so forcible 
a hold on their imagination as to drive out for the time 
every other idea. But unluckily Tom Davis, the car- 
penter, lived at the further end of the village, and the 
way to his cottage was completely blocked with snow. 
At present it was impossible even to speak to him on 
the subject ; and without his help and counsel the 
very first foundations of their work could not be laid. 
Selina did indeed suggest that the manuscript of the 
play should be read through, and the various parts 
assigned to the actors; but this scheme also was 
nipped in the bud. It was found that the Squire was 
closeted with his bailiff; who had taken advantage of 
the suspension of work to lay his half-yearly accounts 
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before his master. Orders had been given that no one 
was to interrupt the business in hand on any pretext 
whatsoever; and venturesome as the children were, 
not even Selina, her father's prime favourite, presumed 
to disobey this injimction. It was plain that the 
manuscript could not be procured that day; and they 
were thrown back on their own resources. Af^ long 
cons^iltation and much entreaty, ib^ six eldors (for 
Charlie Marchmont was couxitad as one of the 
Branches) had obtained leave to go out for tbe purpose 
of making a large snowball <m^ ibe lawi:i ; ami they 
might now be seen from the windows moving their 
white mountain along, by the aid of levero pU^eod 
under it, until it grew so massive thai two <^ ihe 
gardeners and a stable-keeper had to be called in to 
assist its progress. Their merry shouts and glowing 
cheeks were good evidence how greatly they enjoyed 
the fun. But the poor little Underwoods could only 
stand at the window, and sigh over their imprisonment ; 
which the spectacle of the unrestrained freedom of 
their elders rendered the more unwelcome. At last 
they broke out into open mutiny. Crowding rouind 
the table, at which Mrs. Wood was seated engaged in 
writing, they clamorously demanded that some amuse- 
ment should be found for them, which, if not equiva 
lent to that which th(, I}ranches were enjoying, woul ' 
at all events prove some substitute for it. 
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"Well, Gerty" said Mrs. Wood, smiling at the 
little rebel, who appeared to be the chief spokes- 
woman of the party, " I am very sorry for your mis- 
fortunes; but I do not know how I can help the 
ground being covered with snow, or your being only 
ten years old. But I will do my best, as you say, 
to make up to you for your troubles. What is it that 
you want me to do 1" 

There was a rather embarrassed silence, for the 
children, like many grown-up persons, did not really 
know what they wanted. At last Willie broke the 
silence. 

" Mamma," he said, ^ I heard Tom and Ellen last 
night talking to one another about a story Dr. Bowles 
had read to them after we had gone to bed. I want 
you please, mamma, to tell us the story now.'' 

Mrs. Wood smiled again. 

"Fm afraid I can't do that, my dear/' she said. 
" In the first place, I don't think I could recollect it ; 
and in the next, I don't think you would understand 
it. But I'll tell you what I can do for you. I think 
I can tell you a story myself. It is a fairy tale which 
was told me a great many years ago by my governess. 
I think I can recollect it, if you would like to bear 
it." 

A cry of delight was the ready answer. 

" Oh yes, mamma^" said Grerty \ " a id^ \s!\!^'^KSJSa. 
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dragons and genii and wicked enchanters ! That will 
be delightful." 

** And flying horses, and men who were really men, 
but seemed to be Uons or apes," added EtheL 

''And trees with golden boughs; and pearls and 
rubies and diamonds growing upon them," put in little 
Hugh, following suit. " And a giant with two heads 
— ^please, maTrnna, let there be a giant with two 
heads!" 

" Well," said Mrs. Wood, " I do not know how far 
I can promise that, Hughie, or all the other essentials 
insisted on ; but there will be at least some of these 
things. Now you know I always make one stipula- 
tion, which is that no one interrupts me. Do you 
promise that ? " 

The children readily assented, and Mrs. Wood com- 
menced the Tale of 

PBINCE BEDAB. 

A great many years ago there was a king who ruled 
over a large country, and was very powerful and pros- 
perous. There was only one drawback to his happi- 
ness; and that was, that he had no heir to succeed 
him on the throne. A great many sons had been bom 
to him, but they had all died when they were quite 
yoimg. One had been drowned in a lake near the 
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palace ; another had been struck by an arrow shot by- 
one of his young companions ; a third had been killed 
by a wolf, while he was straying a short distance from 
his father^s castle. In fact, all had perished by one 
kind of casualty or another ; and the grief of the poor 
king grew more and more inconsolable with each suc- 
cessive loss. When the last of his sons had been taken 
from him, an aged councillor, who for many years had 
ceased to take any share in public business, demanded 
an audience of him. 

"O king,'* said he, "be comforted. Though your 
loss be grievous, you are still in the vigour of life, and 
may have other sons to supply the place of those 
you have lost." 

"Alas!" said the king, "that thought, far from 
comforting me, is full of sorrow. To what purpose 
should my hopes again be raised, if again they are to 
be succeeded by disappointment and woe?" 

" They need not be so, O king," said the councillor. 
" I am persuaded that .your misfortunes have been 
caused by the machinations of some secret enemy, who 
is . exercising an evil influence over your family. 
Listen to me. Not many miles hence there resides a 
potent magician ; who will, I am persuaded, not only 
explain to you why and whence it is that these 
calamities have fallen upon you, but will also point 
out some mode of deliverance from them. As soon as 
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you bear that the queen is likely to present you with 
another child, repair to his abode and invoke his aid. 
Ton must go alone, and by night — for thus only will 
he receiye visitors. Nor need you offer him any 
reward for his counsel ; he will accept none." 

The king thanked the old man, and promised to 
follow his advice. Not long afterwards he learned 
that another child was likely soon to make its ap- 
pearance in the world ; and, remembering what had 
passed at the interview, he set out secretly by night 
for the magician's dwelling. 

'^ King of the Hundred Isles," said the magician, 
" You have done well to come hither. Your perscm 
and your errand are alike well known to me. I have 
heard of your justice and beneficence, and will wil- 
lingly do all I can to help you. The jealousy of a 
powerful necromancer, who was a suitor for your wife's 
hand, and whom she rejected in your favour, has been 
the cause of the calamities which you have sustained. 
A prince will soon be bom to you, who will be 
brave, handsome, and amiable, and whose prosperity 
will be uninterrupted, if the evil influence of the 
necromancer be overcome. I am unable to do any- 
thiog more than warn you of three perils which will 
await him. If he can escape these, he will succeed 
you on the throne, and reign long and happily. Let 
him be careful never to mount a black horse — ^never to 
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%lit with a black man — ^nor woo a lady who has black 
hair and black eyes." 

The king yetumed home, and before long a young 
prince was bom, who was named Bedad, and who, as 
everybody declared, was the loveliest and finest baby 
that had ever been seen. The king, who bore in mind 
the warning of the magician, gave the most particular 
instructions to his Master of the Horse never to allow 
a black horse to enter his stables. He published a 
royal proclamation, banishing all negroes from his 
dominions ; aod, though he could not prevent young 
ladies with black hair and eyes from being bom into 
the world, or banish them as he had the black men, 
yet he forbade them, under the heaviest penalties, to 
approach the royal palace, or to appear in the pre- 
sence of his son. 

These precautions appeared to be successful. The 
prince grew up the handsomest and most accomplished 
youth of his day, beloved by all who shared his society. 
One day, when he was about one-and-twenty years old, 
he was hunting with his companions in one of the 
royal forests, ajid in the course of the morning found 
that he had been separated from his train, and had 
wandered to some part of the wood with which he 
was unacquainted. He wound his horn repeatedly, 
but there was no reply. At last he flung the reins on 
his horse's neck, and resolved to trust to his instinct 
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to find the way to his stable again. The horse pro- 
ceeded quietly enough for more than an hour, when 
the prince's attention was attracted by loud cries for 
help, which proceeded from a dense thicket at some 
little distance. He instantly drew his sword, and 
spurred his horse to the spot whence the cries seemed 
to come. Here he found three armed men attacking 
a dwarf, who had set his back against a tree, and 
though desperately wounded, was defending himself 
with the most determined courage. The prince, 
seeing the inequality of the odds, cut the foremost 
down with his scimitar, and the dwarf, taking advan- 
tage of the surprise which the prince's arrival had 
occasioned, ran another of the ruffians through the 
body. The third took to flight; but the prince, 
stringing his bow, discharged an arrow after him, 
which struck him in the back, and pierced his vitals, 
so that he, too, dropped dead on the ground. Prince 
Bedad now alighted to help the wounded man, who 
was leaning against the tree, exhausted and bleeding. 
" Noble youth," he said, " your succour has come 
too late. But I thank you none the less, and will 
expend my last breath in requiting you to the best of 
my ability. I can tell you a charm which in a 
moment subdues the fiercest and most untameable 
horse, and renders it as tractable as though it had 
been trained from a colt. Listen to the words, and 
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repeat them afber me, for I shall die happier, knowing 
that you have the secret." 

The prince, who thought that the dwarf's mind was 
wandering from the pain of his wounds, nevertheless 
complied with his request, and repeated the words 
several times at his dictation, xmtil the other was 
satisfied that he would recollect them. 

A few moments afterwards he expired. 

Bedad threw the four bodies into a pit, which he 
found near the spot, and covered them as well as he 
was able with stones and leaves. He then remounted 
his horse; which in a few hours brought him safe back 
to his hunting-seat. 

The same night, after the prince and all his servants 
had retired to rest, the household was disturbed by a 
loud knocking at the gate. "When this was opened, a 
horseman was discovered, still keeping the saddle, and 
holding a led horse by the rein. He was charged with 
a message to the prince — ^that the king, his father, had 
suddenly been seized with a dangerous illness, and was, 
it was feared, at the point of death. He had sent a 
trusty servant to desire the immediate presence of his 
son, together with a horse from his stable, that no time 
might be lost in saddling one for his use. The prince, 
overcome by sorrow, caught up his hat and cloak, for 
he had not yet laid aside his clothes for the night, and 
hurried down to the gate. Tlie idglicLt NT^a «ici ^s:^ 
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that it was scarceljr possible to distinguish one object 
from another, and he had neither time nor inclination 
to make a careful scrutinj. He flung himself, with- 
out a moment's delay, on the back of the charger 
which the royal messenger was still holding for his 
use, and both horses immediately sprang forward at 
their utmost speed For some time Prince Bedad 
could think of nothing but his father's danger, and 
his hope that^ on his arrival, he might And that the 
crisis was safely passed. But after a while, he could 
not help remarking, that the road which they were 
traversing was one wholly unknown to him. He 
shouted to his attendant, but he received no answer ; 
and the moon at that moment breaking forth from 
the clouds, which had long obscured it, he perceived 
that his companion had left him, and that his horse 
was pursuing a wild career — not along the road to his 
fEtther's palace, but over a dreary expanse of moor. 
He strove in vain to check its course, and had he not 
been an accomplished horseman, he would have been 
unable to retain his seat. Nothing seemed to bar the 
way or exhaust the speed of the fiery animal. Hour 
after hour passed on, and at length the day broke, and 
they were still hurrying forward with unabated fury. 
As the first ray of the sun fell on the landscape, 
Prince Bedad observed that the horse which he 
bestrode was a cdal black oharger, without a single 
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speck of white from mane to tail. In an instant the 
prediction of the magician flashed upon his recollec- 
tion. He saw that he had been entrapped into the 
power of his enemy ; and he nerved himself to meet 
the danger as well as he* was able. They had now 
passed the moor over which they had hitherto been 
speeding, and were traversing a country strewn with 
large masses of stone, and broken into precipitous 
descents, over which it would be certain death to be 
carried. The horse bounded over fragments of rock, 
which the boldest rider would never have ventured to 
attempt; and it was only by the exertion of his 
utmost strength and skill, that Prince Bedad could 
prevent himself from being hurled from the saddle. 
At length he saw that the steed was hurrying onward 
to the edge of a huge crag, over which in a few 
minutes it would carry him, unless he could check or 
divert its career. For a moment he suitendered him- 
self to despair ; but the next, the recollection of the 
talisman given him by the dwarf broke upon him. 
He resolved at least to try the effect of it, as the 
sole remaining chance between him and death, and 
uttered aloud the words which had been taught him. 
They were now within fifty yards of the verge of the 
precipice ; but the moment that the charm had been 
spoken, the horse stayed his flight, and stood as still 
and dodle as the b^t trained steed in his fathen's 
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stable. Wearied mit with his terrible ride, the prince 
dismounted, and wrapping himself in his cloak, laid 
down to sleep, while his companion kept watch at 
his side, as a faithful dog waits on his master. About 
noon he awoke refreshed, and again mounting his 
charger, rode homewards at an easy pace. He arrived 
at the royal palace about the hour of sunset, and 
found his father and all the court in the utmost alarm 
at his disappearance. When the king was informed 
of his son's return, he htirried forth eagerly to meet 
him. Beholding him mounted on a sable steed, his 
alarm again broke forth in loud exclamations. But 
Bedad, springing lightly to the ground, gave the 
reins to a groom, whom he charged to take the 
utmost care of his newly acquired possession ; and 
then, accompanying his father into the house, detailed 
to him the strange occurrences of the day. 

The first danger had been happily surmounted ; but 
the old king was, nevertheless, anxious and disturbed. 
He had no doubt that the pretended messenger had 
been the necromancer in disguise. It was but too 
evident therefore that the bitterness of his enmity 
was unabated, and it was only by a fortunate chance, 
such as could not be looked for again, that the prince 
had escaped death. He pondered over the dangers 
which still threatened his son's life, and was convinced 
that the second of the two, which still remained, was 
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the most to be dreaded. He Had succeeded in banisli- 
ing from his dominions all the negroes who might before 
have been found in them. But there were maidens in- 
numerable with dark eyes and tresses ; and he knew 
that to forbid his son to seek their society, was the 
surest of all modes of inducing him to think of them. 
He commenced a series of court festivities, to which 
he invited the handsomest blondes to be found in the 
neighbourhood : in the hope that the prince would 
conceive an attachment for some one among them, 
and so reHeve him from the disquietude which 
haunted him day and night. 

But Prince Bedad appeared to care nothing for the 
beautiM syrens; whose loyalty, as well as whose 
inclination, induced them to second, to the best of 
their ability, their sovereign's wishes. He only 
attended the court balls in compliance with his 
father^s invitation, and passed his whole mornings in 
hunting, or some similar pursuit. At length a war 
broke out with a neighbouring king, and the prince- 
solicited permission to lead the troops to battle. As 
neither of the dangers impending over him had any 
direct connection with warfEure, the king consented; and 
Prince Bedad set out on the campaign full of martial 
eagerness. They soon entered the enemy's country, 
and the prince, who was of a merciful disposition, 
forbade his soldiers to plunder the property, or take 
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the lives of the peaceful peasantry. But there were 
in his army some troops who had long been emjdoyed 
in hostilities with the barbarous tribes on the edge 
of the king's dominions, and had beeoxae so used to 
bloodshed and pillage, that their officers could not 
restrain them. Tales were brought to Bedad's ear of 
frightful outrages offered to the defenceless inhabi- 
tants, in defiance of his proclamation; and he resolved 
that he would make an example of the first whom he 
should find so offending. It was not long before an 
incident of this kind occurred. 

It was his practice, as a prudffiit genearal, to vleit 
occasionally the outposts of his camp by night, and 
make sure that a careful watch was observed. One 
eveniag while he wafi engaged on this duty, he saw at 
some distance a bright light, which appeared to pro- 
ceed from a hut or cottage in fiames. AcccMDopanLed 
by cmXj two of his followers, he proceeded in the 
direction of the fire. On reaching the spot he found 
that his conjectures were correct. A party of his 
soldiers were engaged in plundering the abode c^ a 
wood-cutter ; who, with his eldest son, had offered a 
brave but useless resistamee to the marauders. When 
Eedad entered the cottage, he found the ruffians, who 
were five in number, pillagipg the woodcutter's wife 
of the little money she possessed, while the bodies of 
her husbaad and e^est son. lay dead on the floor. 
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The plunderers, who at once recognised Prince Bedad, 
knew that their lives were forfeited, and resolved to 
kill him and his fc^owers as their only chance of 
escape. The prince and his comrades defended them- 
selves bravely, and, after a desperate encounter, all 
five of the soldiers were slain, or mortaUy wounded, 
as well as both the attendants of the prince, leaving 
the latter alone unhurt. As he was on the point of 
quitting the cottage, the wife of the woodeoLfeter flung 
herself at his feet. 

^' I am unable to thank you as I ou^t," she said, 
"for your reecae of myself and my eMdren from tie 
hands of these murderers ; yet I would fidn do some- 
thing to show my gratitude. My husbiuid in his 
youth was a soldier, and was once presented with a 
gorget of strange construction ; which he was assured 
would prove of extraordinary value to its wetirer. 
He has long laid it aside; but if he had worn it 
to-day, doubtless these ruffians would not have suc- 
ceeded in their combat with him. Whoever you may 
be, will you wear it as a token of my gratitude ? '' 

As she spoke she put into his hands a steel gorget 
of foreigD. workmajiship, to the outside of whieh a 
number of steel blades were attached, the edges ef 
which were as keen as a razor. 

The prince thanked her, assuring her that she 
should be proteeted, and her iatot^ Ta3aa2D^«^«siRa 
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cared for. Then clasping the gorget round his throat 
— ^more because he did not wish to seem to despise 
her present, than because he r^arded it as of any 
special value — ^he left the cottage, and returned to 
the camp. 

A few days afterwards they learned that the enemy 
was advancing to meet them. Strange rumours soon 
began to pervade the camp, of some allies which the 
enemy had lately obtained, whose weapons and mode 
of fighting were quite different from those known to 
any civilised nation. It was said that these new 
auxiliaries were negroes : that the king of the negroes 
— Shaving heard of the proclamation made by Prince 
Bedad's fkHher, commanding all blacks to qidt his 
dominions — ^had sent a choice body of troops to assist 
the enemy, in revenge for that indignity. About 
noon on the following day spies came iu with the 
intelligence that the enemy were close at hand ; and 
shortly afterwards an ambassador arrived ; who was 
charged to invite the three most approved champions 
of Prince Bedad's army, to encounter in single combat 
three warriors of the opposite host. The prince 
accepted the challenge; and in spite of the remon- 
strances of his generals, declared his resolution of 
being one of the three combatants himself. On the 
following morning both parties made their appear- 
ance in the lists ; and considerable surprise, as well as 
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uneasiness, was excited by the discovery, that one of 
the enemy's champions was a negro — not armed with 
scimitar and shield, like the other two, but simply 
equipped with a light sword slung round his waist, 
and a long cord in his hand, to which balls of lead 
were attached. He wore no armour — ^indeed his 
person, except for a cincture round the loins, and 
a turban on his head, was entirely undefended. Even 
Kedad for a moment regretted his rashness, as he re- 
called the magician's warning. But it was now too 
late, for the signal for battle had already been 
sounded. 

At the first onset he received on his shield the 
blow which his antagonist levelled at him, and re- 
quited it with a stroke of Ids scimitar, which laid him 
dead on the field. One of his two companions assailed 
the warrior opposed to him with such fury, that after 
the interchange of a few blows, both combatants fell 
mortally wounded from their saddles. But the third, 
who had been opposed to the Indian warrior, had met 
with a different fortune. At the moment of the 
encounter, the negro, instead of meeting his opponent 
face to face, turned his horse lightly on one side. 
Wheeling rapidly round, he cast his cord with such 
skill and effect, that the end, to which a leaden ball 
was attached, twisted itself round his antagonist's neck, 
and there remained firmly fixed •, so ^"a^ ^^ "Ix^S^nscol^ 
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drawing the other end, pulled him half strangled 
from his seat,' and "with a blow of his sword dis- 
patched him. There now remained but two of the 
champions alive — ^Prince Redad and the black — and 
these advanced amid the breathless silence of both 
armies, to encounter each other. The prino^ was the 
first to commence the attack. Seizing his spear he 
hurled it with so true an aim, that the negro only 
escaped by throwing himself nimbly from the saddle. 
But he sprang instantly on his horse again, and 
galloping behind the prince, a second time threw his 
fatal noose as before. It caught his adversary round 
the throat, where it remained firmly lodged. A 
groan of despair broke from his followers; and the 
black warrior again unsheathing his light sword, and 
drawing tight the end of the noose, galloped up to 
complete his victory. But the cord no sooner came 
in contact with the sharp edges of the gorget, than it 
parted asunder, and left the prince at liberty. The 
Indian, who was unprepared for such an occurrence, 
was unable to offer any resistance, and a blow from 
his adversary's sword struck his head from his 
shoulders. The enemy, seeing all their champions 
slain, fled in dismay; and a complete victory was 
gained by Prince B»edad's army. 

The prince followed up his success, and in a few 
days entered the capital of the hostile kin^, where he 
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found everjtliing in the utmost alarm and disorder. 
The emeaaaj had fled in such haste, that even the royal 
family had been unaMe to make their escape. The 
queen and her eldest daughter, Gulnare, a lovely 
blonde of seventeen, both fell into Prince Bedad's 
power. They were overwhelmed with terror ; for all 
kinds of rumours respecting his stem and merciless 
disposition had reached their ears. But they speedily 
discovered that their anxieties were unfounded. 
Prince Eedad received them with liie utmost courtesy; 
assuring them not only that they should be treated 
with all possible respect and honoui*, but that he 
would at the earliest opportunity send them under a 
proper escort to the camp of his rival. The princess 
was so struck by his handsome form and noble 
demeanour that she instantly conceived an ardent 
affection for him; which increased every day, notwith- 
standing that the prince himself was unconscious of 
it. When the time came fiw her departure to her 
father's camp, she felt that it would be impossible for 
her to part from him. She bribed one of her waiting 
maids to take her place in the palanquin appointed for 
her conveyance, while she herself assumed the disguise 
of a page, and so accompanied Prince Bedad on his 
return to his father's capital. 

The old king was overjoyed at his son's success and 
safety. He heard with a shuddex ^Q\ia^^T3 ^1\sia» 
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combat with the negro, and the marvellous chance, by 
which he had escaped the second danger of which the 
magician had forewarned him. But the third and 
most deadly of all still remained ; and until that had 
been surmounted, he could have no peace. He 
redoubled his efforts to make the court and its beauties 
attractive to his son, but with no more success than 
before. Not long afterwards, however, to his great 
satisfaction, an embassy arrived from a neighbouring 
king, proposing an alliance between Prince Bedad and 
his daughter. The former, though he declared that 
he had at that time no wish to marry, nevertheless 
assented to lus father's earnest entreaty that he would 
at least visit the court of the King of Deryabar, and 
behold the lady offered to him as a bride. The prince 
accordingly departed with a large retioue, and jour- 
neyed for four or five days in security. But on the sixth 
day they were attacked by a herd of lions of extra- 
ordinary size and ferocity. Some of the horses were 
immediately torn down, and their riders slain ; while 
the others, struck with terror, fled in every direction. 
The prince and his page, whose horses had been mor- 
tally injured, and who were themselves wounded, con- 
trived with difficulty to climb a tree — ^from whence 
they could see the savage animals engaged in devouring 
their victims. But when they had finished their repast, 
they did not depart as Redad had hoped that they would, 
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but remained on the spot, with the evident intention of 
waiting till the prince and his follower should be com- 
pelled to come down from their place of shelter, and fall 
into their power. The whole of that day and the night 
following passed in this manner ; and Bedad, maddened 
by hunger, was on the point of descending from the tree 
to sell his life as dearly as he could, when an arrow, shot 
by a skilfiil hand, struck one of the largest lions in the 
eye, and laid him dead on the ground. The shaft was 
succeeded by several more, discharged by the same dex- 
terous hand; which wounded or killed so many of the 
animals, that the whole herd at length took to flight. 
A horn was then winded, and a forester, armed with a 
huntiog-sword and a bow and arrows slung at his 
back, made his appearance on the scene. Eedad and 
his companion lowered themselves from the tree, 
though with much difficulty, for they were both stiff 
with cold and himger, and the prince's wound was a 
severe one. The forester advanced to greet them, 
and, perceiving their condition, conveyed them to his 
cottage, which stood at a little distance. 

Here the prince was consigned to a comfortable 
couch, and his wounds skilfully dressed by the 
forester's daughter. But the injuries which he had 
received were so great, that it was several weeks 
before he could rise from his bed ; and even then the 
time appeared to be still distant, when he could ven- 
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ture altogether to quit the cottage. The forester's 
daughter was unremitting in her attendance at his 
sick bed ; and the prince afber awhile b^an to regard 
his nurse with a feeling which he had hitherto never 
bestowed on any woman. She was extremely beautiful, 
with the loveliest dark eyes, and hair of the glossiest 
sable, which was gathered in graceful masses round 
her ivory forehead. Prince Bedad fought against the 
passion whidh he felt growing upon him, for he 
remembered the prophecy which the magician had 
delivered to his Either. But love is a more potent 
enchanter than any earthly necromancer, and after 
awhile he yielded himself to its influence — satisfied 
with the argument, that one who had done so much 
towards the preservation of his life could never cause 
him injury. The nuuden evidently peweived and 
requited his aflection; nor did the fact of their 
mutual attachment seem unacceptable to the forester. 
Prince Kedad, in short, found his residence in the 
cottage so delightful, that he was in no hurry to leave 
it, even when his health was sufficiently restored to 
enable him to do so. 

But there was one person who regarded* the occur- 
rences of the last few weeks in a very different light. 
This was the page, Ahmed, whose wound had been 
very slight, and was in a few days completely cured. 
He noticed the growing attachment between his 
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master and tlie fdrester's daughter with great uneasi- 
ness. One day, when the forester was absent on a 
hunting expedition, and the damsel chanced to have 
quitted the hut on some casual errand, he took the 
opportunily of warning his master of the perilous 
position in which he stood. He reminded him tibat 
his protracted abscmce would cause not only his father, 
but all the inhabitants of the Hundred Isles, the 
utmost anxiety. He repeated the warning of the 
magician, which had been so fully verified by events 
on two previous occasions ; and, finding that these 
arguments had no effect on the prince, proceeded 
lastly to assure him that the forester's daughter was 
only playing a subtle and dangerous game, but had no 
real affection for him. The prince was highly indig- 
nant at this suggestion ; and when Ahmed followed it 
up with an urgent entreaty, that he would at once 
quit the forest and return to his father's capital, he 
answered angrily that he would return thither with- 
out delay, but not before he had asked and obtained 
the hand of the maiden in marriage. More terrified 
than ever, Ahmed threw himself on his knees before 
his master, and implored him to forego his dangerous 
resolution. But the prince only replied by command- 
ing Ahmed to quit his presence for ever; and the 
page, overwhelmed with sorrow, was compelled to 
obey. He did not, however, leave the neighbourhood, 
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as he hod been ordered to do ; but concealed himself 
in a cavern in the forest, where he resolved still to 
watch over the fortunes of his beloved master. The 
same evening, as soon as the forester returned to 
the cottage, Kedad declared to him the passion he 
had conceived for his daughter, and entreated him to 
bestow her hand upon him. The forester replied, 
that he had no objection to raise, provided his 
daughter were willing to take the prince for a 
husband; and again departing, left him to plead 
his own cause with the damsel. 

The latter, as soon as the prince had declared the 
object of his visit, expressed great surprise at it, nor 
would she be persuaded for a long time that he was 
serious in the declaration he had made. It was in 
vain that he assured her, again and again, that he 
neither did, nor ever should, entertain an affection for 
any woman excepting herself, and entreated that she 
would subject him to some test by which the truth of 
his words might be proved. At length she re- 
plied — 

" Well, prince, if you would have me believe that 
you truly love me, you will not refuse to undertake a 
task, on the achievement of which my mind is set. 
Nor far from hence there lies a garden, in which there 
grow herbs which will cure every disease from which 
man suffers. Towards the centre of the garden there 
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rise two foimtains. That on the left hand, which ifi 
of a pale amber colour, will heal all wounds, will 
restore sight to the blind, and speech to the dumb. 
The other, which stands on the right as you enter, is 
endowed with still more marvellous properties. The 
waters are of a bright red hue, and if applied to the 
lips of the dead, will immediately restore them to life. 
You must fill this basket with the herbs from the 
enchanted ground, and these two flagons with water 
from the fountains. I do not disguise from you that 
the enterprise is fraught with danger ; but you will 
not heed that, if you truly love me." 

" You are right, my beloved," replied Prince Ercdad. 
" If you will point out to me the road which leads to 
this garden, I will hasten without an hour's delay to 
fulfil your commands." 

"The way to it," replied the forester's daughter, 
" is not difficult to find. You must proceed directly 
to the north for a short distance after leaving the 
cottage, when you will see a green lizard striped with 
gold reposing on the branch of a tree. As soon as it 
perceives you, it will descend and lead the way to the 
entrance of a cavern, which is the conmiencement of 
a subterranean passage. Here you will find a horse, 
which you must mount : and he will carry you past 
the first gate, which is guarded by men in armour. 
After this you must dismount and proceed on foot ; 
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for the road lies over a narrow bridge of steel, whicH 
crosses a broad river, called the Elver of DeatL The 
bridge is of vast height and length, having no parapet 
on either side ; and evil genii of frightful form hover 
round it, uttering the most terrible threats and warn- 
ings. But a bold heart and a firm head will carry 
you safely across it. On the farther side lie the 
enchanted gardens, with the fountaros in the midst. 
But the portal which leads to them is protected by a 
huge Serpent, which you must encounter and slay. 
If you return from the garden, bearing the herbs and 
the water, I shall then be assured you love m^ and 
will become your bride." 

The prince, without hesitation, undertook the 
enterprise, and girding on his sword and armour, 
departed without a moment^s delay. He soon reached 
the spot where the lizard was stationed, its brilliant 
colours rendering it conspicuous among the surround- 
ing objects. As soon as it descried his approach it 
dropped from the branch and glided among the trees, 
keeping a few yards in advance of him. Presently 
they reached a rocky precipice, in the side of which 
appeared a huge arch, closed by massive doors, leading 
apparently into the bowels of the earth. Before this 
gloomy portal stood a charger fully caparisoned for 
the road, except that it had no l^ridle. At this spot 
the lizard stopped, and Prince Bedad, throwing him- 
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self into the saddle, the folding gates flew open, and 
the steed moved onward with him. After a long 
cteso^it through a passage hewn apparently out of the 
solid rock, and dimly light-ed by crevices from above, 
Redad came in sight of the sky again, and beheld before 
him a gate of black marble : on either side of which 
stood a soldier armed from head to foot in steel, and 
wielding a drawn sword in his hand. As the prince 
approached it, the horse began to plunge and rear 
Tiokntly, evidently intending to throw his rider 
between the armed men guarding the pass, who in a 
moment would have slain him. As the prince had 
no bridle by which to direct hie motions, it was 
impossible that he could have escaped this disaster, 
hftd he not at the last moment remembered the charm 
given him by the dwarf, whidi had stood him in such 
good stead on the former occasion. Bending for- 
ward, he whispered tiie words in his charger's ear, 
and in a moment the animal was reduced to the still- 
ness of an equestrian statue. Bedad urged him to 
advance at an easy pace, until he had approached 
within a few yards of the soldiers. Then, driving the 
spavB into his flanks, he suddenly pressed him forward. 
The horse sprang instantly to his utmost speed, and 
before the guards, who were unprepared for such a 
manoeuvre, could raise their swords to strike, he had 
passed safely through the portal. 
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He now dismounted, and drawing his scimitar, ad- 
vanced to the still more perilous part of his enterprise 
— ^the passage of the bridge. As he approached the 
gateway which led to the ascent, he became sensible of 
a strange horror, which till now he had never expe- 
rienced. The wind which blew from the river had an 
icy chill, that seemed to freeze the life-blood in his 
veins, and the light which streamed on the pathway 
— strewn as it was, with the bones of those, who 
like himself had attempted the enterprise — was of 
a spectral and ghastly hue. He looked back for a 
moment before passing under the arch, and saw that 
his very Shadow, afiraid to follow him further, stood 
beckoning to him to return. Kedad paused at the 
sight, and had almost turned back ; but the next 
moment recovering his courage, he pressed forward and 
mounted the narrow bridge. It was scarcely more 
than a foot in width, without the slightest balustrade 
on either side ; while beneath him the black waters 
boiled and foamed as they hurried onward. But the 
prince's heart did not fail him. He strode with a firm 
step along the narrow ridge, paying no heed to the 
sights and sounds of terror which filled the air around 
him, and at length reached the opposite shore. There 
he perceived the Serpent which guarded the pass, 
lifting its head as it scented his approach, and pre- 
paring to leap upon him. He raised his sword to 
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strike ; but the poisonous breath from its jaws had no 
sooner reached him, than he felt a deadly faintness, 
and his arm fell nerveless by his side. The Serpent at 
the same instant made its spring, and winding its huge 
coils round his neck and body, would speedily have 
cmshed him into a shapeless mass ; had not the sharp 
edges of the gorget cut deeply into the monster's folds, 
as they were tightly compressed round his throat, and 
inflicted a painful wound. With a sharp hiss the 
Snake disengaged itself from the prince's body, and 
-writhed wounded and disabled on the grass. Kedad 
staggered forward uninjured by its embrace ; but the 
breath of the Serpent contained a poison so deadly, that 
no one could breathe it and live; and in a few moments 
he fell lifeless to the ground. 

Meanwhile the page Ahmed, who from his retreat 
in the cave had seen the prince issue forth on his ex- 
pedition, followed him at a cautious distance imtil he 
disappeared in the cavern. Dreading that some evil 
would befal him, he resolved to follow; and as the 
gates still stood wide open awaiting the return of the 
horse, nothing impeded his entrance. He traversed 
the subterranean passage with all the speed he could 
command, until he came in sight of the marble gate- 
way. This too was undefended — ^for the guards had 
gone in pursuit of the horse, which had galloped off as 
soon as Eedad dismounted. Supported by his affection 
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for his master, Ahmed stepped boldly on the bridge, 
and crossed the perilous pass. The first objects which 
stmck his eye, when he had attained the opposite 
shore, were the Serpent still rolling in agony on the 
path, and at a short distance the dead body of the 
prince. Supposing him to be only in a swoon, the 
page hurried down to the river side, and dipping one 
of the flagons, which the prince had dropped, into the 
water, returned as quickly as he could. But in his 
haste he stumbled over the coils of the Snake, and 
some of the water was spilt upon it. In a moment it 
stretched itself stiff and dead. Struck with this 
phenomenon, Ahmed placed the flagon on the ground ; 
and taking up the other, which lay close to Prince 
Bedad's side, he filled it from the nearest fountain, 
the waters of which were of a bright red colour. No 
sooner were the prince's lips moistened with its con- 
tents than he opened his eyes, and in a few minutes 
was sufficiently recovered to rise to his feet. He 
looked in astonishment at the presence of the page ; 
but there was no time for explanations. Quickly 
filling the basket with herbs and fruit, and the flagons 
with water from the red and amber fountains, they 
returned with all possible speed the same way by 
which they had entered. Only the page, unobserved 
by Bedad, carried away some of the black water fix)m 
the river in a shell, which he had found in the garden. 
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It was well that he did so ; for the armed men haviog by 
tills time recovered the horse, had returned to their 
station at the gate. But a few di^ps of the water 
scattered in their faces overcame their opposition, and 
they fell dead at the same instant on either side of 
the gate-way. 

The prince again mounted the reinle^ horse, and, 
taking the page behind him on the saddle, rode 
throngh the rocky passage. The gates flew open as 
the horse approached, and together they emerged from 
the cavern. The prince now demanded from his com- 
panion an explanation of his unexpected appearance, 
warmly thanking him at the same time for his deliver- 
ance. Ahmed complied, and detailed all that had 
occurred—concluding with a renewed entreaty that he 
would not return to the forester's hut, or hold any 
more intercourse with his daughter; who had urged 
him to this enterprise with the intention of sending 
hiTn to his death. But the prince was still too deeply 
in&tuated by his passion to attach any belief to this 
warning. The page could only induce him to promise 
that he would not only present her with the two 
flagons containing the red and the amber-coloured 
water, but also with the shell which had been filled 
£rom the river of death. Before they reached the 
cottage however the page took an opportunity of 
emptying the contents of the shell into another vase ; 
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while he filled the shell itself with spring water, 
mixed with the black mud of the pathway. 

In the meanwhile the forester and his daughter 
beheld, to their amazement, from the windows of their 
cottage, the safe return of Prince E«dad. The forester 
was in reality the necromancer, who had been from the 
first the enemy of Prince Hedad ; and his pretended 
daughter waa a witch who waa in league with him. 
They had assumed their present shapes the better to 
caiTy out their detestable schemes: and the return of 
their victim uninjured, filled them with rage and 
amazement. 

^'All plotting is in vain," said the necromancer. 
" We must kill him with our own hands; and that Fate 
permits us to do, if he still persists in seeking you for 
his wife. There had better also be no delay. This 
very night he shall die." 

The prince now entered the cottage bearing the 
basket and the flagons. The disguised witch received 
him with affected tenderness, and thanked hinn again 
and again for his exertions in her service. 

"I can no longer refuse," said she, "to become 
your wife, since you still desire it. But tell me 
what is the dark liquid which I behold in this 
fihelll I gave you but two flagons. These are 
filled from the fountains of Health and of Life ; but 
you, it would seem, have brought me a third besides." 
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" It is even so, my beloved," returned the piince ; 
"the shell contains some water from the Eiver of 
Death, which flows beneath the bridge of steel. A 
single drop is instantly fatal to those on whom it 
fells." 

"Say yon sol" exclaimed the witch, instantly 
flingiTig the contents of the shell into the prince's 
face. " Then, fool, die in your folly ! " 

Kedad started up ; and the forester perceiving that 
the water had not had the effect expected, rushed 
lipon him with his drawn sword. A short combat 
ensued, which ended in the victory of the prince ; 
^ho by a successful stroke pierced his antagonist 
through the heart. At the same moment Ahmed, 
rushing from behind the door where he had lain con- 
cealed, threw some of the true water of death on the 
damsel's forehead, and instantly, with a loud scream, 
she expired. The bodies were restored by death to 
their proper shape ; and the prince perceived that he 
had been ensnared by two malignant enchanters, who 
would inevitably have succeeded in their design, but 
for the aid afforded him by the page Ahmed. 

They now returned to the capital of the Hundred 
Isles, where they were welcomed by the old king with 
equal surprise and delight; for the prince had long 
been given over as dead. At the court also he found 
two embassies. One came from the King of Deryabar, 
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annoancing that, as Prince Hedad had not appeared, 
another alliance had been contracted for the princess. 
The second was from the king with whom they had 
lately been at war, complaining that his daughter, 
the Princess Gulnare, had been carried off by Prince 
Redad, and demanding her restoration. A few in- 
quiries brought to light the fact, that the princess 
had assumed the name and dress of the page Ahmed ; 
under which disguise she had twice rescued him from 
•death. The prince was sensibly affected by the dis- 
covery; and when Gulnare had again assumed the 
attire befitting her rank and sex, he was no less 
charmed by her beauty than by her affection. An 
•envoy was sent to the court of her father, relating 
what had occurred, and soliciting her hand for Prince 
E/edad. A favourable answer was soon returned; 
the nuptials were celebrated with much pomp and 
Tejoicing; and the prince, delivered from the three 
dangers which had threatened him, lived long, and 
reigned prosperously. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^f\^ Tnamma ! '* exclaimed Ethel ; as Mrs. Wood, 
" tunung to her writing-table, again took up her 
pen; ** don't leave off. We want to hear another story, 
just like that one. I am siu-e your governess must 
have told you more than one story ; now, didn't she, 
mammal'' 

"Well, perhaps she did," said Mrs. Wood, gravely. 

" Then do tell us another of them ! " 

" Yes, mamma," said Willie ; " you see, they have 
not done with their snowball yet. Look, they are 
making it into a great pyramid, with a statue on the 
top, and they won't have finished it for another hour 
to come, I am certain. Do tell us another fairy tale, 
and then we shan't mind losing the fun out of 
doors. 

" But what is to become of my letter, Willie 1 It 
only wants half an hour to post time, and it will take 
me a quarter of an hour to finish it." 

" Oh, mamma, the letter can't signify, you know ; 
not for one day, anyhow. I suppose it is only one 
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of the regular letters to Aunt E/ichard, or to one of 
the tradespeople at Ludlow, or something of the 
kind. It will do just as well to-morrow; won't 
it, mamma 1 " 

" "Well, Willie, you shall judge for yourself The 
letter is to Uncle Thomas, not Aunt Eichard ; and it 
is an invitation to him to come here on the last day of 
the year, and bring Philip, and Crerald, and George, 
and the two younger ones, to pass three weeks with 
us. You know they were to come the second week 
in January for a fortnight ; but papa and I settled 
last night that they would like to take their part in 
the fun on Twelfth-night ; and so I was to write to 
TJncle Thomas, and ask the party to come ten days 
earlier." 

" Oh, how jolly ! " said Willie ; " I shall see Greorge 
ever so much sooner." 

" And Fanny and Hubert, too," exclaimed EtheL 
" They were not to have come, I thought." 

" And Philip and Gerald are such capital actors," 
added Gerty. " I heard Charlie say, that when they 
acted the play last year at Uncle Tom's, some of the 
company said they had never seen two boys act so 
well as Archie and Philip. It was hard to say 
which was the better of the two ; and Gerald too was 
very good. How delighted the Branches will be ! And 
only think of Uncle Tom too being here! Why, 
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they said he made the best stage manager out of 
London ! everything will go off well, if he comes ! " 

" Well then/' resumed Mrs. Wood, " perhaps my 
letter is of more consequence than you thought. You 
know it will take two days to reach Uncle Thomas's 
house; and the party can't very well leave home 
without having a day's notice. This is the 27th, so 
that if it does not go to-day, they will not in all 
likelihood be here by New Year's day. Shall I go 
on writing the letter, or shall I put it off, as Gertie 
suggests, and tell you another story ] " 

" Mamma, how can you ask 1 " exclaimed Willie 
" Go on writing it at once, and we will all be as mute 
as mice till it is done. I wouldn't miss having them 
for all the stories that ever were told." 

Mrs. Wood, accordingly, resumed her pen, and the 
Underwoods adjourning to the window, employed them- 
selves again in watching the progress of the snow 
edifice. By this time it had assumed the shape of a 
pyramid fully six feet high, with a flat top, which, as 
Archie informed them, was the shape of the Pyramid 
of Cheops. They were now engaged in designing a 
full length statue of Cheops himself, which was to 
be elevated, when complete, on the summit. The 
framework of this work of art consisted of a huge 
hay-rake, with a horizontal bar tied at right angles, 
about a foot &om the top. On this, the head, arms, 
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body and legs of Cheops were moulded. To be sure, the 
attitude of the Egyptian monarch, with extended arms 
and wide straddling legs, was not the most dignified ; 
and the continual tendency of the nose to drop off, 
somewhat marred the symmetry of his features. But 
seldom has a statue by Chantrey or Behnes elicited 
more applause, when unveiled in the presence of an 
admiring multitude, than did the image of Cheops, 
when he was at length elevated by the united strength 
of the company, and safely fixed on the apex of his 
pyramid. Having firmly established him in his po- 
sition, the next thing, of course, was to knock him 
down again; and a sufficient number of projectiles 
having been collected, the four workmen (Selina and 
Ellen not joining in this department of the sport) 
took up their station about ten yards off and opened 
their fire. The Underwoods, who from the embayed 
window of the library could survey all that was 
passing, were highly diverted at the spectacle; and 
the failure or success of the competitors in the contest 
elicited loud exclamations of derision or approval. 
For a long time Cheops retained his station in unim- 
paired integrity, until one of his eyes and his left 
cheek were struck off by a successful shot of Master 
Tom's. A few minutes afterwards, his right hand 
underwent a like mutilation ; then the crown was 
dashed from his brows by a coal flung by Charlie, and. 
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finally, the entire figure succumbed to a large turnip, 
and rolled from its pedestal to the ground — a melan- 
choly type of &llen greatness. 

Perceiving that the Branches were about to exem- 
plify still further the roimd of human events by the 
restoration of their shattered idol, the younger ones 
tamed away from the window : and finding that Mrs. 
"Wood had despatched her letters, and that it still 
"Wanted an hour to dinner, they renewed their en- 
treaties for another story. 

"Well," said Mrs. Wood, "I have no objection 
now, and I do know a story, Ethel — not very like 
Prince Bedad to be sure — but I think you will 
like a little variety, so I will tell you 

THE ENCHANTED KINO. 

Jack lived with his grandmother in a little cottage 
at the foot of the Grey Mountains. They were honest, 
hard working people, but so poor, that they could 
hardly live from day to day. They had an orchard, 
and a poultry-yard, and some pigsties; and Jack could 
play so well on the fiddle, that he was always welcome 
at the merrymakings in the neighbourhood. But in 
spite of all these sources of income, nothing throve 
with them. Their crops failed, their hens strayed, 
their pigs died, of all kinds of strange diseases, which 
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attacked nobody else's pigs ; and though Jack might 
have got a good deal of money by his fiddling, he was 
so good-natured, that nobody paid him. They got 
poorer and poorer and poorer every year ; and their 
landlord, who was a hard, griping man, became more 
surly every time he called for his rent ; for they never 
could pay him more than half his demand, and very 
seldom even that 

One evening they were sitting over the embers of 
their fire, wondering how they were to supply their 
larder or their wood cellar ; both of which were quite 
empty. Jack, who had laid down his fiddle in despair, 
suddenly proposed that they should go and beg of their 
neighbours, some of whom might be able to help them. 
But his grandmother told him it would be of no use 
asking them, for they were all as poor as themselves. 

" No, granny," said Jack, " they are not all poor. 
There is Farmer Graspall ; he has plenty of money, 
they say." 

" He is a miser, my child," said the old woman, 
" and won't even let the villagers glean his fields after 
harvest. It would be no use asking him." 

" Then there is Doctor Gripeall. He lives in a large 
house, and has plenty of servants." 

" He's a doctor, my child, and would give us 
nothing but physic ; and we shouldn't like that for 
supper." 
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" Then there's Counsellor Grindall, granny ; he is 
richer than all of them. I am sure he could spare 
OS something." 

"Preserve us, child ! he is a lawyer; we should get 
nothing but law from him, and law is worse than 
physic or starvation." 

"Well, then, granny," said Jack, *' there is only 
one other person that I know of. Suppose we go and 
beg Bedbeard to relieve us." 

The old woman screamed, as if Jack had upset the 
kettle of boiling water over her. 

" Bedbeard ! " she cried ; " don't think of going 
near him whatever you do. He is a dreadful ma- 
gician, and he is waited upon by giants, who, they say, 
feed on human flesh. He'll either eat you up alive, or 
turn you into a dog, or an ape, or something of the 
kind. Better beg of anybody than of him." 

"Well," said Jack, "I may as well be devoured 
by a magician as by hunger, for all I can see. And if 
I must be turned into a dog or an ape, at all events I 
may find a comfortable living. So, granny, I will go 
up to-morrow morning, and try my luck with him; 
and, meanwhile, I will play a tune on my fiddle." 

The old dame implored and entreated, but she could 
not succeed in diverting Jack from his purpose. He 
only played the merrier for her remonstrance ; and at 
last she cried herself to sleep in the chimney comer. 
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Early the next morning, Jack got up, and having 
said his prayers, as he always did, lefb his granny still 
asleep on the settle, and set out for Hedbeard's 
castle. 

The magician Hved in a solitary spot among the 
mountains. It was as bleak and desolate a place, as 
was to be found anywhere in the whole of that dreary 
coimtry. Not a tree, nor a flower, nor even a clump 
of gorse, was to be seen ; nothing but the bare hill- 
side and huge masses of black stone. Jack felt his 
heart fail him more and more as he went on ; but he 
had resolved that he would not turn back, and at last 
he found himself in front of the castle in which Bed- 
beard lived. 

It was scarcely like a castle, though, after all. It 
was more like a great pile of rocks, which somebody 
had taken a great deal of trouble to shape into the 
likeness of one. There was neither door, nor chimney, 
nor window, that Jack could see — none, at all events, 
in the front which faced him ; and he found it im- 
possible to go roimd to the back or sides of the castle, 
because a wall of rock rose perpendicularly on either 
side, which was too high for him to climb over. Jack, 
however, who was a brave lad, determined that as he 
had come so far, he would not go away without having 
effected his purpose. He tried to scramble up the 
front of the oastle itself which was carved into all 
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manner of strange devices, and by dint of great 
exertion at length reached the top. But he had 
scarcely done so, when he trod upon a hole, which 
had been concealed by grass and shrubs, and fell 
through into a cavern which lay beneath. 

He lay stunned for a long tkae, for the height from 
which he had fallen was considerable. It was lucky 
for hiTYi that the floor of the cave was of soft sand, or 
he would certainly have broken his neck. It was so 
dark that he could not discern the smallest glimmer; 
and Jack was so tired with his long walk, and so 
shaken by the fall, that he was glad to lie quiet. 
Presently a dim light began to show itself; which 
gradually grew stronger and stronger, and Jack per- 
ceived that it proceeded from several lamps suspended 
from the roof; which, so far as he could discover, had 
lighted of their own accord. A brilliant illumination 
was soon dif^ed on every side, and Jack saw to his 
astonishment that he had not fallen, as he had sup- 
posed, into a cave, but was lying in an apartment 
furnished with the utmost splendour. The walls 
were of black marble, exquisitely polished, and re- 
lieved by patterns worked in every variety of colour. 
The floor, which he had supposed to be of sand, he 
found to be gold dust, mixed with pearls. The chairs, 
tables, and sofas, as well as all the rest of the furni- 
ture, were of solid gold, and the cushions of rich 
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tapestry and velvet. Jack had never seen a tliou- 
sandth part of the riches, which every object around 
him displayed : and he thought to himself that Bed- 
beard, into whose castle it was plain he had somehow 
made his way, could hardly refuse to give him a few 
handfuls of the dust off the floor ; which would be 
enough to make him and his grandmother rich for 
life. 

But it struck him as very strange, that there ap- 
peared to be no door by which the room could be 
entered. Even the aperture through which he had 
Mien could not be discerned in the rich pattern of the 
dome, which was at least fifty feet above his head. 
After the most careful search he could discover no 
opening in the walls except a small hole, not so big 
as the tip of his little finger, just about the level of 
the floor. Jack had scarcely descried this when the 
lamps began to flicker, and the chairs and tables to 
dance about, as though something were coming near 
them which Mghtened them very much. Jack was 
as much alarmed as they appeared to be, and hid him- 
self under a large settee, through the frame-work of 
which he could peep out. Presently he saw a small 
round ball, no bigger than a pea, come rolling through 
the little hole opposite him, and alight in the middle 
of the floor. It had no sooner settled there, than it 
began to grow larger and larger. Soon it was as big 
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as a marble; then it became the size of an apple ; then 
it grew as big as a pumpkin ; and then Jack perceived 
that it was Kedbeard himself, who was irradually 
increasiBg in size until he hA almost re.^d iL 
natural dimensions. Jack was terrified almost out of 
his wits at this strange spectacle ; and he was still 
more frightened when Eedbeard, having reached his 
ordinary height, instead of stopping there, as Jack 
had expected, continued to grow more and more in 
bulk, until he had become an enormous giant, whose 
head almost touched the top of the dome. Then he 
began to empty the pockets of his coat. Out of the 
right hand pocket he took a great many purses con- 
taining gold and silver, as well as jewels of all kinds, 
— earrings, bracelets, and necklaces — which he put. 
into a large chest, and &stened down with a spring 
lock. Next he put his hand into his lefb pocket 
and drew out two live men — one a fat alderman,, 
with a councillor's wig and cloak, and the other a 
vintner, with a red cap on his head. The poor men 
trembled from head to foot, and fell on their knees to 
implore him to spare their lives. But the cruel 
magician, drawing his scimitar, struck each of them 
with the flat side of it, and immediately one of them 
was changed into a fat goose, smoking hot, and ready 
to be eaten; and the other into a foaming jug of ale. 
Bedbeard, having reduced himself again to his ordinary 
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size, sat down and proceeded to make a heartj meal. 
After this Jack saw him draw a ring from his finger, 
and place it in a golden casket, which stood on the 
table, saying as he did so- 

" Bing, ring, thou here art laid. 
Till once more I need thy aid." 

Then Bedbeard rolled himself up in his cloak, and, 
stretching himself on the softest and largest so£bl, so<xi 
w^it to sleep, snoring so loudly that he seemed to 
shake the very room. 

Jack lay awake, for his terror was too great to 
allow him to move hand or foot throughout the whole 
night. Besides, hungry as he was, he would sooner 
have died of febmine than touch one morsel of the 
remains of Bedbeard's dinner. 

In the momiELg the magician got up agaia, took 

ihe ring out of the casket, and placed it on his finger, 

saying at the same time — 

" Ring, ring, I humbly pray, 
Senre me well throughout this day." 

Then Jack obserred, what his alarm prevented him 
^m observing before, that Bedbeard kept continually 
twisting the ring round and round his finger, and that 
as he did so, he kept diminishing in size every moment, 
until he became so small that Jack could only just 
43ee him, and he was able to roll hinnaftlf out through 
the little hole in the wall, by which he had come in 
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the night before. Soon after his departure the lampa 
b^;an to fail, and Jack was left in total darkness. 

He had eaten nothing for more than a whole day ; 
but his grief and alarm were so great tiiat he scarcely 
felt the pangs of hunger. He saw plainly that there 
was no mode of escape from the chamber. Unless 
Eedbeard should discover him, he must soon die of 
famine ; while, on the other hand, if he did &11 into 
the magician's clutches, he would be certainly eaten 
up alive. This dreadful alternative made hin^ so 
miserable that he lay all day thinking about it^ until 
towards the evening, as before, the lamps began to 
bum, the room to shake, and the little ball rolled in. 

Kedbeard produced from his pockets a larger booty 
than that of the day before, only instead of an alder- 
man and a vintner, he now drew forth two beauti- 
frd maidens and a Jew, the former of whom he changed 
by a touch of his scimitar into a couple of boiled 
chickens, and the latter into a knuckle of ham. 
Having fjiished his repast, the enchanter placed the 
ring in the casket, sajing, as before— 

*' Bing, ring, thon. here art laid 
Till again I need thine aid." 

After which he again laid himself down to sleep, 
snoring as loudly as ever. 

Jack, who between famine and fright was now 
rendered desperate, crept out of hia c<^YT^<e?£^ ^u;^ 

I 2 
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silently up to the sofe, where Redbeard was lying, 
and catching up the scimitar, with a single blow cut 
off his head. 

" That serves you right," he said, " for your cruelty 
to the poor maidens. Now, how am I to make my 
escape from this place 1 " 

He sat down and pondered for a long time, without 

being able to hit on any mode of exit. But hunger 

and peril are great sharpeners of the wits, and it 

occurred to him that the ring might help him to take 

his departure from the chamber, as he had seen it 

help Bedbeard. He opened the casket and tried to 

take it out, but it remained immovable ; until at last 

he remembered the rhyme which he had heard the 

magician use, and said like him — 

** Sing, ring, I humbly pray. 
Serve me well throughout this day." 

Upon which the ring was immediately released from 
the casket. Placing it on one of his fingers, he began 
turning it round and round, and soon perceived that 
he was gradually growing smaller and smaller, until 
he had become no larger than a pin's head, and was 
thus enabled to roll himself out by the small hole, at 
which he had seen Bedbeard disappear. He soon 
found himself on the other side of the rocks, close to 
a small crack, through which he perceived that he 
had made his escape. Turning the ring the reverse 
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way, he speedily brought himself again to his natural 
size; and hurrying with all speed down the same path 
by which he ascended the mountains, he arrived in the 
course of an hour or two at his grandmother's cottage. 

The old woman was too much rejoiced at the 
sight to scold him for the fright which he had given 
her. She placed before him a large pie, which she 
said one of her charitable neighbours had sent her 
that morning, though she had had no heart to partake 
of it. Jack had no such objection ; but sitting down 
at the table, did his best to make up for his two days' 
abstiaence. 

He had hardly finished, when there came a loud 
knocking at the cottage door. His grandmother 
jumped up in a great fright ; and Jack himself was a 
little bit alarmed; for he was afraid it might be Red- 
beard himself, who had come to life again in some 
wonderful manner. So he peeped through the cottage 
door before opening it, and saw that it was not Red- 
beard indeed, but the landlord, who was looking very 
cross and angry. 

" Now, dame," he said, as soon as he had crossed 
the threshold, " I hope you have got your rent ready 
this time. You know this is the third time I have 
called to ask for it ; and I have made up my mind, 
that* if you don't pay me to-day, I will sell up all 
your goods.'' 
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" Pray don't, sir/' said the old -woman ; " we have 
been more unfortunate than ever this autumn. Our 
best cherry-tree did not bear ; and the boys stole our 
pears ; and the pigs died of the measles." 

"You have always the same story," said the land- 
lord, angrily. "How much money have you got 
toiwards the rent, I should like to know) If you 
liaven't got the whole, I suppose you have at least got 
a part of it." 

'^We haven't been able to save anything this 
quarter, sir," said the old dame, humbly ; " but if you 
will only give us a little more time, we will be 
sure^ " 

"I'll not give you another day," exclaimed the 
landlord, more crossly than before; "I shall take an 
inventory of all your goods immediately, and have 
them sold to-morrow ; and after that, you and your 
grandson will turn out of the cottage." 

" Oh, but please, sir," sobbed she, " if you turn us 
out, where are we to go, and what will become 
of us?" 

" That's your affair, not mine," said the landlord ; 
and taking his notebook from his pocket, he began to 
make an inventory of the widow's goods. 

Now Jack had sat all this time before the fire, 
thinking whether a tune on his fiddle would do any 
good, or whether he could say anything that would 
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soiten. the landlord's anger, or Mt upon any mode of 
raising the money for tJie rent. 

He had a trick of twiddling his fingers when he 
was in a brown study, and as he ruminated now, he 
twisted the ring, whose existence he had altogether 
forgotten, round and round upon his finger. He did 
not notice that ss he did this, he kept growing 
lai^er and larger every moment, until his head almost 
touched the ceiling of the cottage. His grandmother, 
who had thrown her apron over her head, and was 
sobbing bitterly in the opposite comer, could not see 
hun. But when the landlord, who had finished his 
inventory, turned round to leave the house, he saw, 
to his extreme surprise and terror, an enormous 
giant, who would be at least twenty feet high, if he 
stood up, seated on a stool by the fireside. He had 
never been so frightened in all his life. He dropped 
his pencil and pocket-book, and took to his heels, 
leaving his coat and hat behind him; nor did he 
pause for a moment till he had reached his own home. 
Jack laughed heartily when he perceived what had 
happened, and turning the ring the reverse way, 
brought himself to the right size again before his 
grandmother had discovered that the landlord was gone. 

" I mustn't make such a mistake again," thought 
he, "or I shall terrify my neighbours out of their 
senses." 
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So taMng the ring off his finger, he put it care- 
folly away in his pocket. 

After this matters went more smoothly with Jack 
and his grandmother. As the landlord never yen- 
tured near the house again to a«k for his money, they 
lived rent free for the remainder of the old woman's 
life. At last she died. Jack buried her as decently 
as his means would allow, and getting together the 
little money he possessed, and taking his fiddle under 
his arm, went out into the world to seek his fortune. 

He wandered about for a long time, over a great 
many countries, but he could not find anybody that 
would take him' for a servant. 

" What can you do 1 " said they. 

" I can dig, and mow, and keep pigs, and play on 
the fiddle,'' said Jack. 

"Dig and mow?" asked one. " Do you belong to 
this part of the country 1 " 

" No," said Jack ; " I come from a country that lies 
about a hundred miles off." 

" Oh, then it is of no use your applying here. No one 
here employs people to mow and dig, who don't belong 
to this country." 

" Play on the fiddle 1 " inquired another. " Do you 
come from beyond the seas 1 " 

" No," said Jack ; " I come from a country a long 
way from here, but it is on this side of the sea." 
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*'0h, then, it is of no use for you to stay here. 
"We never listen to any musicians, except those who 
come from beyond the seas." 

It was the same everywhere. Some thought he 
was too tall ; some too short. Some declared that he 
seemed stupid ; others thought that he was too clever, 
and would certainly take them in. Some did not 
like his looks ; while others vowed that he was too 
handsome, and that their daughters would infallibly 
fall in love with him. 

At last he came to a spacious and populous city, 
where the people all seemed to be in great trouble, as 
though some great misfortune had be&llen them. 
Jack accosted the first group of citizens whom he en- 
countered with his usual inquiry, " If they could tell 
him where he could find employment ?" 

" What can you do ?" inquired they as usual. 

'^ I can dig and mow, and keep pigs, and play on 
the fiddle," returned Jack. 

" Play on the fiddle ! " repeated one of the elders of 
the group. " Do you think you can play well enough 
to cure a man of his melancholy ? ' If so, your fortune 
is made." 

Jack considered awhile ; but remembering that he 
had often cheered his old grandmother's low spirits by 
his fiddle, replied boldly that he thought he could. 

" Go to the king's palace, then ; and they will im- 
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mediately give 3'^ou an audience with the king or his 
chamberlain." 

Jack found all the guards and the servants in 
mouming, and the courtiers looking as gloomy as if a 
reduction of their salaries had been proposed. 

"What is the matter?" inquired Jack. "Whom 
are you in mourning for V* 

" We are in mourning for the king's son," said the 
chamberlain, who looked twice as lugubrious as any 
of the others. 

"Ah," said Jack, "that's sad; when did he 
dier 

"He is not dead at all," said the chamberlain, 
turning up his eyes ; « but he is so gloomy and melan- 
choly, that it is worse than if he was. For six months 
past he has never been seen to smile ; and for the last 
fortnight he has not spoken a word to any one, not 
even to his JGstther or his mother. The court phy- 
sicians are at their wits' end about him, and say now 
that nothing but music will do him any good. 
I suppose by your violin there, that you are a 
musician.'' 

" Yes," said Jack, ^*that is my trade." 

" Well then, to-night you shall see what you can do. 
A great many musicians have tried their skill, but all 
without success. However, the right man, I suppose, 
will come at last ; and perhaps you may be he. Come 
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this evening at sunset, and you will be admitted to his 
apartments." 

Jack went away, and walked about the town, 
making a great many inquiries of the citizens. He 
found that the prince, who had been remarkable all 
his life for his gay temper and affable demeanour, had 
suddenly become as austere and morose as any hermit. 
He always went about clothed in blaek, would attend 
none of the court balls, and had shut himself up in a 
massive tower, which stood at one comer of the royal 
palace. From sunset to sunrise he locked himself in 
his apartment, to which he would admit no one ; and 
the musicians, who by the king's command endeavoured 
to dissipate his melancholy, were only admitted to the 
ante-chamber. No one knew how he passed the night; 
but in the morning he always appeared to his at- 
tendants more sad and gloomy than when he retired 
to rest. Every musician was allowed three nights* 
trial. If on the third morning he had not succeeded 
in curing the prince, he was ignominiously put to 
death. But if the prince should be restored by his 
means to his right mind, then any reward was to be 
granted him which he might choose to ask. 

Jack returned to the palace at the time appointed ; 
and soon afterwards the prince was seen crossing the 
court-yard, wrapped in a long black cloak, with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground. Jack and the chamber- 
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lain followed him to the door of his bedchamber; 
which he closed in their faces, and locked behind him, 
drawing also two heavy bolts across it. 

" Now," said the chamberlain, " take your seat here, 
and try your skill In the morning we shall see what 
you have done for him." 

As soon as he was gone. Jack took his fiddle and 
played a great many of his liveliest tunes. He was 
curious to know whether the prince was listening, and * 
tried to look through the keyhole ; but the key was 
in the lock, and he could see nothing. So he took his 
violin again, and after playing a few more airs he 
fiddled himself to sleep. 

In the morning the chamberlain returned with the 
royal attendants. But when the door opened, the 
prince came forth with as sombre an aspect as ever. 

"You have done him no more good than the 
others," said the chamberlain. " I advise you to leave 
the court without delay, as you will now be allowed 
to do without inquiry. If you claim a second trial, 
it will be granted you ; but if you fail then you will 
be publicly bastinadoed in the market-place ; and if 
you fail a third time, you will be hung, drawn, and 
quartered, without benefit of clergy." 

Jack went away ; and straying into a wood at a 
little distance, sat down to think. 

" I wish I knew what he was doing in his bed- 
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chamber," thought he. "Perhaps there are double 
doors to the room, and the walls are so thick he can't 
hear me. Perhaps he goes to sleep the moment he 
enters it, and my music is altogether lost upon him.'' 

He fell into a brown study as he pondered thus, and 
as usual began to twiddle his fingers. As he did so^ 
he twisted the ring, whose existence he had almost 
forgotten, round and round — ^becoming smaller and 
smaller at every turn. At last he noticed this pheno- 
menon. " I have it," he exclaimed, leaping up ; "I 
shall find out at all events how the prince passes the 
night, and will take my chance of being whipped 
to-morrow." 

At sunset he presented himself as before at the 
palace, and accompanied the chamberlain, who shook 
his head solemnly when he saw him, to the prince's 
ante-chamber. As soon as he was lefb alone, he 
played a few tunes upon his violin ; and then turning 
his ring, made himself so small that he was able to 
creep under the door into the adjoining room. Here 
he found that the prince had retired to bed, and was 
to all appearance asleep; but the lamp was still 
burning on the table. 

Jack lay quietly in the comer watching him. Pre- 
sently the great clock of the palace struck twelve. 
Immediately the prince got out of bed, and resumed 
his clothes. He then went to the window which looked 
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out on a private garden, and opening the lattice, he 

fudd in a low voice — 

" Horse, horse of magic power, 
Cany me henoe to my lad/s bower." 

Immediately a ruBhing noise was heard, like that of 
a great bird flapping its pinions, and a horse with four 
large wings and a golden saddle on his back flew into 
the room. Jack had only just time to creep into the 
prince's boot before the latter sprang into his seat, and 
the steed immediately flew away. 

They proceeded for some time with such rapidity as 
almost to take Jack's breath away. At length they 
approached a thick wood; and the horse alighted in 
front of an iron gateway, guarded by two huge lions, 
each of them as big as an elephant. Here they found 
several other youths in the same moumins: garments 
as those worn by the prince, who were vaJuT^dea- 
▼curing to press through the gate. But the moment 
that any of them approached the lions, they roared 
with such terrible fury that their very breath drove 
the adventurers back, stupified with the shock. After 
this had lasted for several hours, the dawn began to 
break. "With the first ray of light the iron gates shut 
to with a sound like thunder ; and the youths each of 
them mounting a winged horse like that which had 
carried the prince, flew off in different directions. 

As soon as the prince arrived at his own chamber. 
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he dismissed his steed, and, taking off his clothes, 
again lay down on his bed; while Jack, creeping 
under the door, again resumed his proper size, and 
awaited the return of the chamberlain. When the 
latter arrived, together with the prince's attendants, 
and found that their master's maJadj was in no degree 
improved, they carried Jack before the king, and 
reported what had taken place. The king ordered 
him to receive twelve stripes in the market-place, as 
all his predecessors had done who had ventured on a 
seocmd trial. 

Jack bore the punishment bravely; and when it 
was over, the chamberlain bade him good-bye with a 
sarcastic smile, telling him that he did not suppose he 
should have the pleasure of welcoming him again. 
But to his great surprise, when the evening came. 
Jack presented himself as before with his violin in his 
hand, stating that he wished to be allowed a thijnl 
attempt. 

"You had better not," said the chamberlain; 
'^ hanging is worse than flogging, though that is bad 
enough, as I should think you must know." 

" Never mind," said Jack, " I wiU take my chance 
of that. And, after all, a man may be flogged many 
times, but he can only be hanged once." 

" That's true," said the chamberlain, and left him 
alone in the ante-room. 
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No sooner was he gone, than Jack crept under the 
door into the prince's apartment ; but, instead of lying 
still as before, he stole close to the pillow, and said in 
a low voice, " My prince, are you awake 1 " 

The prince sprang up in great surprise and looked 
TOiind the room, but it appeared to be quite 
empty. 

^' lie down again," said Jack, '^ and listen to me. I 
am a Mend who has come to help you. I will enable 
you to pass the iron gates and the great lions, if you 
will only confide to me what it is you wish to obtain 
by doing so." 

" O great genie," said the prince (for he made sure 
he was speaking to some powerful spirit). "In a 
prison within the wood, which is guai-ded by those 
lions, the most beautiful princess whom the world has 
ever seen, is unjustly confined. She is bound to a pillar 
by seven rings of steel, and the key which will unlock 
them hangs in the centre of the dome, more than a 
hundred feet fix)m the ground. The prison walls are of 
polished steel, and the only way to the summit is by 
a winding staircase of glass, so smooth that no one can 
tread on it without falling. They say that many 
princes, who have succeeded in passing the gate, have 
been killed in their attempts to mount this staircase ; 
but if I could once make my way thither, I would 
gladly risk my life in the attempt." 
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" How do you know that she is so beautiful ] " asked 
Jack, who was of a cautious turn of mind. 

" She appeared to me in a vision," said the prince, 
"and told me her history— imploring me to come to 
her assistance. She it is who sends the winged horse 
every night, in the hope that I shall effect her deliver- 
ance. Her loveliness so greatly transcends that of all 
other women, that I cannot rest day nor night till I 
obtain her for my wife." 

While they conversed thus, midnight arrived ; and 
the prince, rising as before, summoned his winged 
steed. 

" I will accompany you," said Jack ; only this time, 
instead of creeping into the prince's boot, he stationed 
himself on the brim of his cap. 

As soon as they had reached the wood, Jack 
directed his companion to dismount, and tie his scarf 
over his eyes. Then he turned the ring on his finger, 
until he had made himself a giant as tall as a pine-tree; 
and taking up the prince, placed him in his pocket. 
This done, he advanced with great strides towards the 
gate, which gave way before his feet, as though it had 
been made of paper. The two lions leaped up, and 
would have attacked him ; but he caught them up by 
their tails, and, whirling them round, threw them 
nearly a mile off into the forest. He then continued 
his course until he came to a second gate, higher and 
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stronger than the first ; in front of which stood four 
dragons larger than the lions, and vomiting fire and 
smoke. As soon as they saw Jack approach, they 
unfurled their wings and rose into the air, hovering 
round him, and endeavouring, all four, to assail him 
at the same moment. But he tore up a large tree by 
the roots, and with four successive blows laid them dead 
on the ground beside him. He went on until he came 
in sight of the third and last gate, which was still more 
massive than the twoformer, and was garrisoned by seven 
giants, each of them as tall as Jack, and armed with 
clubs of steel. But Jack, when he saw them, gave his 
ling a few more turns, and soon he and his weapon 
had grown to a size so much exceeding the defenders 
of the gate; that they all took to their heels when they 
saw him come near, and left the way unguarded. 

This last obstacle passed, he came in front of the 
tower in which the princess was confined. It was 
built, as the prince had said, of polished steel, and was 
more than a hundred feet high ; but the entrance 
to it was so low and narrow, that the smallest dwarf 
could not have crept through it. 

' Jack now reversed the ring, making himself as small 
once more as an ant ; and in this manner he entered 
the chamber, with the prince stiQ in his pocket. The 
first thing he perceived was an alabaster piQar in the 
centre of the room, to which the princess was bound 
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by seven rings of steel^^two encompassing her ankles, 
two her wrists, and two her shoiilderS| while the 
seventh was fastened round her ivory neck. She was 
80 beautiful that Jack fell over head and ears in love 
with her on the spot ; but he remembered that he had 
given his promise to the prince to help him to make 
her his bride, and he never broke his promises. 
£«storing himself to his proper dimensions there- 
fore, he took the youth from his pocket, and then 
removed the bandage from his eyes. 

The prince no sooner beheld the princess, than he 
feU on his knee before her, kissing her white hand, 
and entreating to be allowed to attempt her deliverance. 

" There is no way of doing that," sighed the princess, 
<< except climbing the crystal staircase ; and, alas ! that 
is so perilous, that eleven noble youths have lost their 
lives in essaying it." 

^^ Let me aid you in the attempt,'' said Jack. 

The princess cast her eyes upon him as he said this, 
and secretly hoped he might be the one to succeed ; for 
Jack was now standing before her in his own proper 
shape, and was the handsomer man of the two. 

The prince would not accept Jack's offer. Notwith- 
standing the services which the latter had rendered him, 
he was afraid that he intended to rival him in the 
princess's favour,-— which was very ungrateful, you 
must allow. He began hastily asc^ndiag the stair- 
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case, which was made of glass smoother than ice, 
and had no balustrade. Seven times did the stair- 
case wind round the walls : and the prince had 
safely accomplished six of the windings, when, his 
foot slipping as he commenced the seventh ascent, 
he fell to the ground, and was crushed to death 
on the marble pavement. 

" Alas, alas ! " sobbed the princess, " that is the 
twelfth prince who has perished in the attempt to 
deHver me; and here I shaU remain a prisoner tiU the 
hundred years of my enchantment have expired." 

" Do not fear, sweet lady," said Jack ; " if you will 
accept me as your champion, I will soon effect your 
release." 

" No, do not essay it," said the princess, " the danger 
is too great. I could not bear to be the cause of your 
death." 

"Never mind that," said Jack; "but will you be 
sure to marry me if I do deliver you ? " for, as has 
before been said. Jack was a cautious youth. 

" Oh, you need not doubt that," said the princess, 
blushing — " my destiny would oblige me to marry the 
person who released me. Besides, to say the truth, I 
like your appearance very much." 

" Thanks, beautiful lady," said Jack ; " now let me 
bind this scarf round your eyes, for you must not look 
on me while I ascend the staircase.'' 
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Then Jack laid himself down on the lowest step, 
and turning his ring, kept continually lengthening 
himself out like a great snake. At every turn of the 
ring his body surmounted another step, while his feet 
remained resting on the floor below. At last his head 
touched the very top of the dome, and reaching out his 
hand he grasped the golden key. Next, he as careftdly 
reversed the process, moving down the staircase in the 
same manner as that in which he had ascended it ; 
and presently he stood, key in hand, before the 
alabaster pillar. 

The locks gave way one by one with a crash like 
thunder, until he came to the seventh. No sooner did 
the key turn in that, than the tower, the gate, and the 
enchanted grove itself, vanished into air. Jack found 
himself in the hall of a magnificent palace, holding 
the princess by the hand ; and the next day he was 
married to her with great rejoicings, and declared the 
heir of her father's kingdom. 



As Mrs. "Wood concluded, the sound of the gong 
came rolling through the house, announcing that 
it wanted half an hour to dinner ; and at the same 
moment the Branches burst into the room, their cheeks 
all aglow with excitement and exercise, proclaiming 
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with great delight that Charlie's uncle, old Parohment, 
had arrived unexpectedly at Balderscourt. 

" How in the world he got here through the snow, 
I can't think," said Tom ; '^ they say the carriage has 
been three hours on the way. But anyhow he is here, 
Joseph sayB, and Charlie has gone up to his bedroom 
to see him. There will be no want of fan now, at all 
eyents. Parchment will tell you stories (and some of 
them jolly ones too) as long as a fellow can listen to 
Mm, and longer too i" 
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CHAPTER V. 

MR. Marclnnont (or Parchment, as the saucy young- 
sters at Balderscourt thought fit to parody his 
name) was a little dried-up man; who lived in a 
curious old house, situated a mile or two from the 
gates of Squire Wood's park. He was a gentleman of 
good l»rth, and his family, though not wealthy, had 
long been settled in the county. He had lost both his 
parents when he was quite a boy; himself and his 
younger brother William being thereupon left wholly 
to the care of an eccentric bachelor uncle, who lived 
in a remote part of the country, and kept no company 
but his books. Whether it was in the main the 
influence of his relative's example, or his own natural 
bias, that determined his career, it is hard to say. But 
he took to study, as readily as a dubkHng takes to 
water, even during the days which most boys dedi- 
cate to marbles and mischief His uncle, delighted 
with the congeniality of his disposition, to which that 
of his brother William exhibited a remarkable con- 
troBt, undertook -&e whole of his education himself 
sending him neither to school nor to college. Thus, 
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when at his relative's death, Giles Marchmont came 
to reside on his own estate, it was found that he knew 
almost every subject that could be started in con- 
versation, but nothing of the world, and very few of 
its inhabitants. He was however kindly and 
sociable — ^a jfrequent, and always a welcome guest at 
Balderscourt ; which circumstance was the cause of 
the nearer connection with the Squire's family to 
which reference has already been made. 

The younger brother, William Marchmont, had 
soon rebelled against the dreary monotony of his 
uncle's mansion, and was, at his own request, con- 
signed to fiton and Oxford, whence in due course of 
time he migrated to chambers in Lincoln's Inn. 
In the course of one of his numerous visits to his 
brother's ever-open mansion, he saw and fell in love 
with Miss Wood, the Squire's youngest sister. The 
marriage was long delayed, for William Marchmont's 
rise in his profession was infinitesimally slow, and he 
was too proud to be dependent on the fortune of his 
wife. At last, when it plainly appeared that to wait 
for an income jfrom the exercise of his legal abilities 
was to await the arrival of the Greek Kalends, 
William yielded to his brother's generous solicitations, 
and accepted the liberal income, which he had more 
than once urged upon him. The marriage was duly 
celebrated ; but it did not long continue. William 
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Marchmont died ten years before the date of our story, 
at the early age of forty; leaving one son about 
six years old at the time of his death. Mrs. March- 
mont, as the reader has already been told, accepted a 
home at Balderscourt for herself and her boy. The 
latter was bred up with his cousins, and had become 
in affection so completely one of the Squire's own 
children, that many acquaintances of the family 
believed him in reality to be so. He was a fine 
hearty lad; a general fevourite with all who knew 
him, but more particularly with his uncle Giles : who 
rarely allowed many days to elapse, after his nepheVs 
return from school, without coming to pass a few 
days at the Ha«^, and make sure by personal observa- 
tion that he was thriving. 

On these occasions he was always joyfully wel- 
comed by the inmates of Balderscourt — not merely as 
a neighbour and connection, but because he was a 
perfect encyclopsedia of information ; which he would 
dispense with the utmost simplicity and good-humour 
to any one who sought it of him. Without the least 
ostentation he would solve knotty problems in 
theology of Mr. H^rtopp's setting: clear up dark 
passages in history for Dr. Bowles : or explain a 
difficult allusion in some Italian poem for Miss Fane. 
Anon he would set the Squire right about some point 
of law, on which country justices are not always in- 
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fallible; and then turning from these grave topics 
with equal duality to lighter ones, would tell the boys 
l^ends and fairy tales, which he had gathered from 
all sources — Oriental, Scandinavian, or derman; as 
inexhaustible apparently as the Princess Schehe- 
razade herself. 

On the present occasion his presence was hailed by 
the juveniles with more than common satisfaction. 
They had succeeded in obtaining the MS. of the 
Spanish play from the Squire just before dinner, and 
a hasty glance at it had convinced them that it would 
b%a great success, if it should be properly performed, 
but that it would not be a very easy thing to perform 
it properly. In particular there wai* no description 
given in it of the costumes to be worn by the various 
actors ; nor was there any one within reach who could 
supply them with this ; for Uncle Hartopp's knowledge 
of Spain was very slight, and did not belong to the 
date of the play, the events of which were supposed 
to have occurred early in the seventeenth century. 
They were therefore at a standstill (if the reader will 
pardon the Hibemicism) before they had even set 
out on their journey ; and the advent of Mr. March- 
mont, who was safe to be able to give any infor- 
mation for which he might be asked, was greeted 
with general delight. 

Scarcely had the cloth been removed, and the 
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Sqtiire bad delivered himself of the two solemn toasts of 
"Church and State" and "No Popery," without 
which he would have had neither digestion nor repose, 
than the newly arrived guest was beset by a multi- 
tude of interrogatories. 

<' Please, Mr. Marchmont, how would a Spanish 
gentleman at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
be dressed?" 

"Mr. Marchmont, do the judges and barristers 
in Spain wear wigs and gowns 1 — at least, did they 
wear them about the year 1610 1 " 

*' Undie Giles, what is the costume of a monk of the 
Carmelite Order 1 and what is the difference between 
a white friar and a black onel" 

" Is a Spanish villa like an English one to look at 1 
and could you draw a sketch of one for us to paint a 
scene from 1 " 

"What do the Spanish vine-dressers carry in their 
hands — ^forks or knives or only baskets I and are their 
hats flat or conical?" 

" You may see the costume of the Spanish gentry 
of that date in the pictures of Yelasquez, Archie," 
answered Mr. Marchmont, without the smaUest hesi- 
tation. " He lived early in the seventeenth century. 
The dress of that day was very grave and sober. It 
was not till the time of Philip Y. that the Spaniards 
took to gay colours. No one wore wigs in those 
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days, Tom. That hideons head-dress did not come 
into vogue till nearly the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Carmelites, Charlie, are all of them 
white friars, and used to wear a white dress, until it 
was altered by Pope Honorius IV. They now wear 
the usual sad-coloured robe, with a scapulary of a 
brown colour, and linsey woolsey skirts. The Spanish 
ladies, Miss Selina, have for many generations worn 
a kind of veil called a mantilla on their heads ; very 
becoming it is said to be. You may see a sketch of a 
Spanish gentleman's house in the great Velasquez in 
the breakfJEist-room, Archie. As for the implements 
of the vine-dressers, I don't know what they would 
want with knives, or forks either. They pick the 
grapes with their fingers, and trample them out with 
their bare feet." 

" But how should we dress them on the stage ? '* 
asked Charlie. "We are going to introduce them 
into a play, and don't know what their costume 
should be.*' 

" Dress the men," said Mr. Marchmont, " in broad- 
brimmed hats, white or coloured shirts, with the sleeves 
puckered; bragas — that is, loose drawers similarly 
puffed ; and aspergatas, or sandals of hemp ; each and 
all liberally bedecked with variegated ribbons. Dress 
the women with the kind of head-dress called the 
panuelo, tight bodices, and stockings of red or blue." 
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" That will look very jolly — ^won't it 1" said Tom ; 
as Archie jotted down some hasty memoranda of the 
misoeUaQeous information thus plentifully poured forth. 

" Is there anything else you would like to know ? " 
inquired Mr. Hartopp, quietly. 

** Oh, yes ! " returned Tom, wholly unaware of his 
uncle's irony. " We want Mr. Marchmont to tell us 
where we can get a hymn for the Spanish vine- 
dressers to sing. It is only put in the stage directions 
of the second scene that they sing a hymn, but no 
hymn is given." 

"Very reasonable indeed!" observed Mr. Hartopp; 
« what next ? " 

" Oh, nothing more," answered Tom ; " except that 
we want Mr. Marchmont to tell us some stories." 

"Nothing can be more moderate than your demands, 
Tom. Well, Marchmont, I suppose you have no ob- 
jection?" 

" None whatever," said Mr. Marchmont, placidly. 
" As for the hymn, I think Miss Fane can supply you 
with that. I heard her playing a very beautiful and 
suitable Spanish air some time ago, and she has put 
some words to it, I believe." 

Miss Fane coloured a little at the suggestion ; but a 
little of Charlie Marchmont's persuasion induced her 
to promise, that she would not only let them have the 
words and air, but would officiate as the music mistress 
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on thiB occasion ; though she grew rather alarmed when 
she found that " the peasants " were to comprehend 
the whole of the Underwoods, and some of their 
cousinB into the bargain. 

^' And you will help us to make up the dresses after 
Mr. Marchmont's direction; won't you, mamma?'' 
asked Selina. ^' And you, too, Aunt Marchmont, and 
Cousin Julia) We shall have such a deal to do, what 
with curtains, and dresses, and caps, that we shall 
never get it aU done, unless every one helps." 

Very weU, my dear," said Mrs. Wood, with a sigh 
of resignation; ^' I believe it will be the least trouble 
to do so. If the house must be turned upside down 
for the next fortnight, I had better take the direction 
of the botdeveraement into my own hands." 

"When are the saturnalia to begin?" inquired 
Uncle Henry. 

" Oh, to-morrow, I have no doubt," returned Mrs. 
Wood. " Why do you ask?" 

Mr. Hartopp did not reply. Turning to Tom, he 
resumed. 

" Well now, Tom, you have nothing more to ask 
Mr. Marchmont, except to tell you some stories ? " 

"Ah, to be sure," returned the youth addressed; 
"please do, Mr. Marchmont. You would like it, 
would you not?" he continued, turning to the 
others. 
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A general shout expressed the popular assent. 

"Very veil," said Mr. Marchmont; "what will 
yoa have, boys? an old English fairy tale, or an 
Eastern, or a German) Or wotdd you prefer a 
medieval legend, or a Persian allegory, or a Chinese 
feble?" 

'^ A fairy tale ! a fiedry tale ! " was the uniyersal 
cry. 

"German or Eastern, I don't care which," said 
SeHna. 

" Grerman, I vote," said Archie. 

" German be it then," said Mr. Marchmont, and 
forthwith began the tale of 

THE THREE TALISMANS. 

At the court of the Great Emperor, there was an old 
nobleman, who although he had long held a post among 
the royal miniaters, was not, like most of his associates 
in office, a wealthy man. He lived in a large house, 
which had descended to him from his ancestors ; but 
it was shabbily and scantily furnished: nor was his 
dress nearly as rich as that of the other courtiers. 
He had an only son, whose name was Konrad, a 
youth who had just attained his majority when his 
father^s death lefb him an orphan. 

As soon as the funeral was over, the will was 
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opened, by which it was found that everything was 
left to Konrad ; except a legacy to Gretchen, the old 
housekeeper, and two others to Ludwig and Bengel, 
retainers who had long been in the service of the 
family. Enclosed in the will was a sealed paper : 
which Konrad was directed to open in his private 
chamber, when no one but himself should be present. 
The young man, who had felt all his life the insuffi- 
ciency of his means to support his rank, seized with 
eagerness on the precious paper; making no doubt 
that it contained some important secret which would 
raise him to opulence and power. He hastened at 
once to the chamber indicated in his father's will, and 
after securing the door, broke the seal of the enclosure, 
and read as follows : — 

" In the secret drawer of my ebony cabinet, which 
is opened by a spring concealed in the seventh knob 
from the bottom, you will find an Eyeglass, a Purse, 
and a Sword. They are powerful talismans given to 
my father by a magician, to whom he had rendered a 
valuable service. He received them under a promise 
that he would at his death reveal their existence to me ; 
and would also bind me, in my turn, to hand the secret 
on to my son, when I too should depart from the earth. 
You however are not bound by any obligation re- 
specting them, and may destroy them if you will. 
Appended to each of the three talismans will be found 
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a parchment describing its powers and uses. But I 
cannot forbear from adding, out of aflfection to you, 
that both my father and myself, after a very short 
experience of these gifts, finally laid them aside. 
My last advice to you is, never to make use of them 
at all." 

Konrad laid down the paper in great perplexity. 
He knew that his father had been a shrewd, though not 
a very successful man; and he could not help ad- 
mitting to himself, that his advice on the subject was 
likely to be sound. But his curiosity was very 
strongly excited ; and he reflected, that at all events 
there would be no harm in his seeing the articles 
which the drawer conteined, a^d learning their several 
uses. This would not in any way prevent him from fol- 
lowing his father s advice, if he should resolve on doing 
so. Accordingly he proceeded at once to examine 
the cabinet. "With some difficulty he discovered the 
spring concealed by the knob ; and on pressing it, a long 
narrow drawer flew open, in which lay the Eyeglass, 
the Purse, and the Sword. He took out the first of 
them. It was a plain, rather old-fashioned article, 
secured by a silver chain of antique workmanship. 
On the parchment annexed to it was written — 
" Whensoever you use this eyeglass, the person with 
whom you are conversing will tell you the exact 
truth, though he will not be aware that he is doing so.'' 

L 
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Having carefully examined the eyeglass, Konrad 
next took up the purse. This was like the other, of 
ordinary workmanship, and belonged to the fashion 
of some fifty years before. Attached to it was this 
description — "This purse will be ftdl of money, 
whensoever the article which you want to purchase 
is really needed by you." 

Having laid this also down, Konrad lastly took up 
the sword. It was much handsomer in appearance 
than either the eyeglass or the purse. The hilt was 
richly mounted in sHver, and the scabbard curiously 
carved, and inlaid with jewels. Secured to the hilt 
was a strip of parchment, containing the words — 
"Whensoever you use this sword in a just quarrel, 
you will conquer." 

Konrad replaced the sword in the drawer, and 
broke into an exclamation of extreme surprise at the 
advice which his father had given him. 

"By the help of these talismans," he exclaimed, 
" I shall become one of the greatest, the wealthiest, 
and most powerful men in the world. All my 
schemes will succeed : because no one will be able to 
deceive me on any subject, whenever I use the eye- 
glass ; or withhold any information I may desire to 
possess. The purse, again, will furnish me with an 
inexhaustible supply of money, so that I may satisfy- 
all my wants without the necessity of daily drudgery. 
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And what danger need I fear from men's jealousy or 
hate, while I am girded with a sword which will 
render me invincible? It most be that my father 
made but a very hasty trial of these gifts, or he could 
not possibly have advised me to forbear from employ- 
ing them." 

He sat down, and began to reckon up the things of 
whichhe stood in inmiediate need, and which he resolved 
he would purchase without delay. He was to be pre- 
sented at court, by his late father's desire, and solicit 
some post from the Emperor on the next reception 
day. He must go there in mourning, of course ; but 
his dress ought to be rich and splendid, as those of 
the other young nobles — more so, indeed, for did not 
the possession of this purse make him in reality the 
wealthiest man in the land 1 His doublet and hose 
ought to be slashed with silver, and secured by clasps of 
jewels ; and his cap looped with diamonds, like that of 
the son of the Grand Chamberlain. Nor ought he to 
walk on foot, as he had hitherto done ; but to go to 
court, like the wealthier nobles, in a coach drawn by 
siK horses, with the harness richly mounted with 
silver, and attended by equerries and running foot- 
men. Of course also his house ought to be furnished 
in a style corresponding with his equipage ; pr rather his 
present house was altogether unsuitable for a person of 
his wealth and importance. A larger and handsomer 
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mansion would be required, with suites of apartments, 
in which proper entertainments might be given, and 
which should be surrounded by fine gardens. His 
fancy wandered away into all kinds of expenditure, 
which his newly acquired wealth would render neces- 
sary ; and he was at length startled from his reverie, 
by perceiving that the morning had now quite passed, 
and the time for taking some refreshment had arrived. 

He replaced the drawer in the cabinet, and closed 
the spring ; having first, however, hung the eyeglass 
round his neck. He then summoned his attendant, 
and desired that Gretchen, his housekeeper, might be 
sent to him. 

"Gretchen," he said, as soon as she had arrived, 
" I am hungry. What is there you can get me to eat 1 " 

" I am sorry to say, my lord, that the larder and 
cellar are both quite empty," replied Gretchen. 

" How ! " exclaimed Konrad, in surprise. " Where 
then is the game, that the Grand Equerry sent as a 
present but a few days ago 1 " 

" It was so high as to be unfit to eat," replied 
the housekeeper, " and we were obliged to throw it 
away." 

" And the venison, which the Emperor's huntsman 
brought us from his majesty last Monday ? " 

" It has been stolen from the larder, my lord, while 
the servants were absent at the funeral." 
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"And the boars head," continued Konrad — "the 
boards head which I purchased myself the day before 
yesterday ? " 

" The undertaker and his men ate up every morsel 
of it, before I knew that they had presumed to touch 
it." 

Konrad was much disquieted at these disasters, for 
he had but a scanty supply of money wherewith to 
replenish his larder. He thought also that Gretchen 
appeared somewhat disturbed. He lifted his eyeglass 
to examine her face more closely, as he said, "Are 
you sure that the whole of the boar's head has been 
eaten by the undertaker's men ? " 

"The undertaker's men have never touched the boar's 
head at all," rejoined the housekeeper, in the same 
tone as before. " Ludwig, the butler, and I, had it for 
supper last night, and again for breakfast this morn- 
ing ; and very good it was. There will be enough for 
two meals more, I expect, if not three." 

Konrad was extremely astonished at this reply, and 
was about to break into some exclamation ; when he 
suddenly remembered the magic properties of the 
eyeglass, and resolved to pursue the inquiry. 

"And the venison, and the game?" he said 
aloud. 

"The venison, my lord, was eaten at a great 
supper which the servants gave two nights ago ; and 

i 
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the game was sold to tlie poulterer, and he gave a 
very good price for it" 

" And the wine, Gretchen ? I think I heard you 
say that the cellar also was empty." 

" There are some few dozens left," replied Gretchen ; 
"but not more than Ludwig says he shall want for 
his own drinking." 

Konrad looked hard at the speaker; but she did 
not exhibit the slightest discomposure. She was 
evidently not in the least aware of what she had 
been saying. 

"Pleasant to hear this," muttered he to himself. 
"What serpents have we been nourishing in our 
bosoms ! The old rogue, by-the-by, is for ever com- 
plaining of her poverty. I should like to know the 
truth of that too. Gretchen," he added aloud, " you 
are getting old, and you will some day, I suppose, be 
retiring from service. What should you have to 
depend upon, if you were to leave me now ? " 

" My lord," replied Gretchen, in the same tone as 
before, "I have amassed a very comfortable little 
property in your fe.ther's service. What with bribes 
from your lordship's servants, and presents from your 
lordship's tradesmen, and perquisites of one kind or 
another, T have got money enough together to buy an 
estate, if I needed one." 

Konrad's anger broke forth at this. 
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" You old clieat," he exclaimed, dropping his glass, 
" I will pay you your wages, and you shall leave my 
service to-day!" and before she could express her 
astonishment, he opened the door and called for the 
butler. ^' Hascal/' said he, "go and fetch the remains 
of the boar's head, of which you and Gretchen partook 
last night and this morning, and a flask of the wine 
which you meant to reserve for your own drinking. 
Do you mean to deny that you have it downstairs V* he 
added, looking at the butler through the eyeglass. 

*' Oh no, my lord," said the butler, "there is about 
half the boar's head left, and six dozen and a half of 
the wine ; only I can't think how in the world you 
came to know anything about it !'* 

The butler and housekeeper lefb the room; and 
Konrad, taking the purse out of the cabinet and fol- 
lowing them to the dining hall, immediately paid both 
of them their wages from it. " Thank goodness," he 
exclaimed, " I have got rid of two such rogues," and 
sat down with a good appetite to the boar's head. As 
soon as he had finished his repast, he summoned his 
valet, for he wished to go out. " Bengel," said he, 
" bring me my black velvet cloak and cap — ^you know 
which I mean, though I have not worn them this 
twelvemonth. Also a pair of my best lace rufELes. I 
wish to walk abroad." 

" Your lordship forgets that the cloak and cap were 
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lost a long time ago at the court masquemde which 
your lordship attended. And the ruffles are quite 
worn into holes, so as to be unfit for your lordship to 
put on." 

"Ah," said Konrad, looking at him through the 
eyeglass, " is there not a single pair left fit to wear, 
and are you sure the cloak and cap are lost?" 

" I am wearing the ruffles myself, my lord," replied 
the valet ; " and am going to appear in them at a 
grand party at the Yintner s to-night. The cloak and 
the cap I changed away for a new jerkin and hose 
more than six months ago. I thought you had for- 
gotten all about them." 

"You are as great a rogue as the others," said 
Konrad; and taking out his purse he paid him also his 
wages, and desired him to go about his business. He 
then took out and girded on the Sword, put on an old 
cloak and hat, and went out into the town to make his 
purchases. 

" It is a pity," thought he, " that my father kept the 
eyeglass in his cabinet, or he would not have been 
cheated so terribly all his life." 

He went first to the most fashionable tailor in the 
town. " Klinker," said he, " I want a court suit of 
the finest quality — ^black velvet and silver, looped and 
buckled with jewels, and a hat like that of the Grand 
Chamberlain's eldest son." 
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" Certainly, my lord," said the tailor. " I presume 
yoxir lordship will supply us with the silver lace and 
the jewels, which are articles we do not furnish." 

" Of course," replied Konrad, rather stiffly. " I will 
see that they are sent in the course of the afternoon. 
Is this velvet of the finest quality 1 " he added, as the 
tailor brought out a piece for his inspection," 

" Oh no, my lord," replied the tailor, as Konrad 
raised his eyeglass to examine it more closely. *' It is 
the remnant of an old piece which we have had a long 
time in stock, and could not venture to sell to any of 
our best customers. But as I don't expect you will ever 
be able to pay for it, it will do well enough for you ! " 

Konrad turned sharp upon him. " How dare you 
attempt to pass off old and damaged goods as new 
ones!" he exclaimed. "Bring me a different article 
altogether, and I will pay for it on the spot." 

The tailor obeyed, more astonished than abashed, 
and soon appeared with another piece of a very diffe- 
rent appearance. 

" That is really of a fine quality, is it ? " inquired 
Konrad, examining it as he had done the last. 

" Yes, my lord," said Klinker, "that is our best, 
and I shall take care you pay us for it too. I 
suppose your father must have been saving some 
money, and you are going to run through it as last as 
you can 
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The young man was now becoming so used to €hese 
speeches that he only smiled, and bidding the tailor 
good morning, left the shop. He then proceeded to an 
office where servants attended to be hired, and stated 
that he was in want of a housekeeper, a butler, half a 
dozen footmen and pages, as well as coachmen, equer- 
ries, and grooms. The keeper of the office, who was 
well acquainted with the young nobleman's family and 
circumstances, was extremely surprised at the state- 
ment. But the sight of Konrad's purse, which ap- 
peared to be full of gold, reassured him, and he pro- 
mised to send the persons he desired, to confer with 
him respecting their wages and other necessary parti- 
culars that evening. 

He next paid a visit to the principal jeweller, oi 
whom he purchased a plain mourning ring, which he 
paid for out of his inexhaustible purse ; and the 
sight of its contents made such an impression on this 
tradesman also, that he willingly supplied him with all 
the necessaries of his court suit, which he directed to 
be sent to Klinker's shop. 

After this he inquired for the best coachmaker and 
horse dealer in that neighbourhood. Of the former he 
ordered a carriage of the newest construction and 
most costly materials, and directed that harness for six 
horses should be provided, splendidly mounted in silver, 
and bearing his crest. To these orders the coach- 
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builder listened with an obsequious smile ; but Konrad 
disoovered, by the help of his eyeglass, that he intended 
to make some very careful inquiries before he sent 
home the costly articles which had been ordered. 

The last place which he visited was the yard of the 
horse-dealer. The latter, on hearing that Konrad re- 
quired no less than six horses for his carriage, as well as 
several more for himself and his equerries, expressed his 
great satisfeustion that he was able just then to suit him 
admirably. A wealthy merchant had lately died, and 
his whole stud of horses was to be disposed of. There 
were six white horses, all of them young and service- 
able, and perfectly broken in. There were also several 
saddle horses, handsome and useful aniTna.l» — such as 
could only be met with by an xmusual piece of good 
luck. And the price for which they were to be sold 
^ ertraordinarily small Only six hundred pounds 
for the six carriage horses; and sums ranging &om 
eighty to a hundred and fifty pounds a-piece for the 
saddle horses. They had cost their late owner at least 
twice the money. 

Konrad interrupted the dealer's volubility by de- 
siring that the carriage horses might be led out for his 
inspection. 

" They are all of them sound, are they ] " inquired 
he, as he inspected them through his eyeglass — '^all of 
them sound and quiet, are they not ? " 
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" Two of the six are sound," said the dealer ; " but 
one of the two is vicious, and nearly bit a man's ear 
off the other day. That one over there is a little 
touched in his wind ; but you would not find it out 
for some time. The one which the groom is leading 
by the pump yonder is very weak in his knees ; and 
the two others are so old that they will soon be unfit 
for work. I would not give a couple of hundred 
pound for the whole lot, if I had the buying of them, 
instead of the selling." 

"Ah," said Konrad, "now let us see the saddle 
horses. What is your opinion of these, Herr Meyer T* 

" The bay there is a good article. We ask a hundred 
and fifty, but we should be glad to take a hundred and 
twenty, which is ten pound more than he is worth. 
The grey is also a fair article, and worth perhaps 
eighty, though we put him at a hundred. The rest 
are good for nothing." 

" Thank you," returned Konrad. " There are two 
of your horses that I am ready to buy — the bay and the 
iron grey. The others I must decline." And leaving 
the horse dealer somewhat abashed, but with a much 
higher opinion of his customer's judgment than he 
ordinarily entei-tained, Konrad quitted the yard. 

It was late in the evening before he had completed 
his purchases ; and as he was returning homewards he 
took the nearest cut, which lay through a narrow 
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laiie. It was seldom frequented by the citizens even 
by day, but at that hour of the night it was entirely 
deserted. He had proceeded but a little way down it^ 
when a loud scream at some distance attracted his 
attention. He ran hastily up, and found that it pro- 
ceeded from a young girl simply dressed, but of great 
beauty, who was struggling to free herself from the 
grasp of a youth, whose rich attire showed that he 
belonged to the highest rank of the nobility. As he 
turned angrily on Konrad, who shouted to him to desist, 
the moon came forth from behind a cloud and revealed 
the features of the Grand Chamberlain's son, Count 
Waldeck, who was well known not only as the most dissi- 
patedamong the nobles of the Emperor's court, but as the 
most deadly and successful duellist of the day. He was 
slightly acquainted with Konrad, whose slender means 
seldom allowed him to mix with the wealthier members 
of the aristocracy, and who was known to be a very 
indifferent swordsman. The young count therefore 
thought he might easily overcome any opposition he 
could offer, and called to him in a haughty tone to 
proceed on his way without meddling with what in no 
way concerned him, or he should pay the penalty of 
his interference. As he spoke he laid his hand on the 
hilt of his sword, and Konrad at the same moment 
drawing his weapon, they were soon engaged in a hand- 
to-hand combat. The count had expected to obtain 
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an easy victory ; but to his surprise and disoomfitare, 
they had not exchanged half-anlozen passes, when he 
was run through the left shoulder by his antagonist. 

In the meanwhile the damsel, who had made her 
escape at the commencement of the fray, was seen in 
the distance, returning with some of the citizens whom 
she had summoned; and Kom^, satisfied that his 
antagonist would be properly looked after, proceeded 
on his way. Before he had reached the end of the 
lane he heard the footsteps of some one pursuing him ; 
and, turning round, perceived that it was the maiden 
whom he had rescued. 

" Gallant stranger," she said, " I must not suffer you 
to depart without rendering you my thanks for the 
service you have done me. May I presume to ask 
your name? My father may possess the means, 
though I do not, of rewarding ^* 

" I need no other reward than that of having served 
you," returned Konrad, perceiving for the first time 
that the imknown, though plainly attired, was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and had the air of high refinement*. 
" But if you would repay me as you desire, give me the 
ring that I see on your finger, and accept this in its 
place." 

The maiden blushed crimson as she heard the 

request, but complied without demur. She drew the 

ring from her finger, and suffered Tcdio. to replace it 
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with his own. Then she tripped lightly away, and 
Konrad pursued his way homewards. 

^* What was my father dreaming of ! " was his re- 
flection, as he re-entered the courtyard of his mansion. 

He was not, however, so agreeably impressed by the 
scene which awaited him on his entrance. The whole 
household was in confusion ; a number of new servants 
were waiting to be hired in one apartment ; but in 
another were assembled all his old retainers, demanding 
their immediate dismissal. The report given by the 
butler, the housekeeper, and the valet, had so alarmed 
them, that they had resolved that they would no 
longer stay in the service of a master, who must have 
employed spies to track out all the private doings of 
his principal domestics — quite sensible that if the 
same course were to be pursued with them, they would 
soon be dismissed as the others had been. Konrad 
was somewhat disturbed ; but his purse enabled him to 
pay all their demands, and the house was soon cleared 
of them. By the help of the eyeglass, however, he soon 
discovered that he had a set of rogues to deal with in 
the new candidates for office, quite as great as those 
had been whom he had just dismissed. He was 
obliged at last to select those who appeared to be the 
least disposed to abuse their new situations; and retired 
to rest, with the determination of seeking out otherc^ 
on the morrow more worthy oi Taia coxiSy^ftTL<cfe. 
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The next day was the one on which he was to be 
presented at the court of the Emperor. Early in the 
morning arrived the court suit which he had ordered, 
and which, when tried on, was found to fit him ad- 
mirably. Soon afterwards he was informed that the 
coach and horses, as well as the harness and liveries, 
awaited his inspection, and that a great crowd was 
assembled in the street outside, admiring their splen- 
dour. Konrad stepped out on the balcony, and was 
delighted with the magnificence of their appearance, 
and with the shouts of the people. But soon after- 
wards his satisfaction was somewhat diminished by the 
entrance of his newly-engaged valet ; who informed 
him, with much apparent reluctance, that the trades- 
people were all assembled in his ante-room, and re- 
quested that their bills might be discharged imme- 
diately, as the cost of the articles ordered was too 
great to allow them to grant credit. Burning with 
indignation, Konrad seized his purse, and hurried 
downstairs, resolved not only to discharge his debts 
immediately, but to inform them also that his custom 
would for the future be withdrawn from them. Full 
of this idea he entered the room, and addressing 
Klinker, desired him to produce his bill, and at the 
same time drew out the magic purse. But to his 
dismay, no less than to his astonishment, the pockets, 
which, when he had last beheld them, had been crammed 
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to the top with gold, ware now entirely empty ! He 
rubbed his eyes, and carefully examined the purse, to 
make sure that he had not taken a wrong one by acci- 
dent. But no ! there was no mistaking the talisman, 
which had hitherto stood liim in such good stead- 
All of a moment it flashed upon him, that it was only 
when the a/rticles were reaUy wanted, that the purse 
would be full of money. The tradesmen, who had 
noticed his blank look when he made this discovery, 
began to whisper apart to one another ; and Konrad, 
greatly incensed at one or two observations which fell 
from them, hurried out of the room to examine his 
own coffers ; of which, since the discovery of the gifts, 
he had made but small account. Alas ! there were 
but a few gold pieces ; not enough, he felt sure, to dis- 
charge even the smallest of the bills awaiting him 
below. He was obliged to return to the apartment 
where he had left his creditors, and make the best 
excuse in his power for being unable to pay them at 
that moment ; promising, however, to discharge their 
accounts within a few days. But the tradesmen 
with one voice refused to grant the credit for which 
he asked ; and after a few insolent remarks, left the 
house, carrying with them the rich clothes and jewels, 
which had attracted so much admiration. At the 
same time the coach and six, with all the brilliant 
train of outriders and lackeys in their splendid 
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liveries, drove off amid the derisive sliouts of tlie 
populace. Nor was this the worst ; for all the newly- 
hired servants quitted the mansion along with them ; 
leaving Konrad literally without a single retainer to 
attend upon him. 

But the hour for his presentation at court had now 
arrived, and there was no time to waste in lamentations. 
If he should fail to be present after an audience had 
been accorded him by the Emperor, such a breach of 
etiquette would never be pardoned. He was obliged, 
therefore, to put on as quickly as he could the best 
suit which his wardrobe contained — a sad contrast, it 
must be admitted, to Herr Klinker's masterpiece— 
and hurry on foot to the palace. 

Theoldnobleman, who had undertaken to presenthim, 
had been a long time waitiog for him, and was not in the 
best of humours. He was also much disturbed at the 
sight of Konrad's shabby attii*e. But he was much 
too bland and smooth to show his inward feeling. 

" We are a little late, my lord, I fear," he said ; 
"but doubtless the clocks are wrong. And your — 
your retiQue— your dress ! I ask a thousand pardons 
—I am blundering sadly." 

" You mean that my dress scarce befits my rank, 
my lord?" returned Konrad, haughtily, aa he con- 
templated his shabby suit though his eyeglass. 

" No, no, my dear young man," replied the courtiw, 
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*'not in the least. I was only thinking that it is as 
much as my credit is worth to present such a scare- 
crow to his Imperial Majesty ; and if I could only find 
a decent excuse, I would get out of doing it even now." 

Konrad coloured, and dropped his eyeglass, for at 
that moment his name, and that of his patron, was 
called by the Grand Chamberlain ; and the old cour- 
tier, smiling and bowing under the impression that he 
had been making the civilest of speeches, conducted 
the yoting nobleman to the foot of the throne. 

" Hem ! " said the Emperor ; " you are the son, we 
believe, of the Baron Steinfort, for whom we had a 
profound regard, and who was for many years our 
valuable servant. But we do not know, and " 

As his Imperial Highness spoke thus, he paused, 
while his eye noticed, evidently with no favoiu*- 
able impression, the slovenly dress and appearance 
of the youth before him. " Is he so poor ? " he said, 
apart, to the Grand Chamberlain. 

"It is scarcely that," replied the Grand Chamber- 
lain, contemplating Konrad with a malevolent eye, 
for he had learned that it was from his hand his son 
had received a dangerous wound a few hours before ; 
*'it is scarcely that. His father never appeared at 
your Majesty's court in such guise as this. I have 
heard that this youth is debauched and spendthrift 
Doubtless that is the cause of his mean appearance." 

M 2 
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Ha ! " said the Emperor, turning coldly to Konrad, 
" we wish you good momiDg, young sir, and will no 
longer detain you. Let the Count of Graefenheim 
now be summoned. "We have considered his petition, 
and are resolved to restore him to our favour." 

Konrad turned away, disappointed and angry at a 
reception so different from what he had expected, and 
endeavoiu-ed to hide himself among a crowd of youth- 
ful nobles. But by these he was not well received. 
Partly the shabbiness of his dress, and partly the 
haughtiness of his manner (for his pride had been 
greatly roused), caused them to avoid liim. And 
besides this, a version of his encounter with 
the young Cotint Waldeck, which greatly misrepre- 
sented the facts of the case, had been circulated by the 
Grand Chamberlain, and operated much to his dis- 
favour. He several times addressed himself to persons 
with whom he had some acquaintance ; but their cold 
and short replies soon caused him to break off the 
conversation. His irritation increased with each suc- 
cessive feilure, and he burned for an opportunity of 
repaying their insolence, as he had done that of 
Waldeck the evening before. More than once his 
hand stole instinctively to the hilt of his weapon, 
and nothing but the presence of the Emperor pre- 
vented him from bursting out into an open defiance. 
Among the throng o£ co\xrVvfit«^ \ift TiSi\.\Qftd <ma in par- 
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ticular, who seemed to regard him with especial dis- 
like ; though he had not as yet addressed a word to 
him. This was the young Count Bibereck, a cousin, 
and, as. he afterwards learned, an intimate friend of 
the Grand Chamberlain's son. Vexed beyond en- 
durance, Konrad at length stepped up to this youth, 
and regarding him scornfully through his eyeglass, 
asked him " whether there was aught in his appear- 
ance to cause him displeasure ? ** 

Von Bibereck answered, in a tone which was 
sufficiently courteous to suit the place and occasion, 
but in words which were a strange contrast to it, 
" that his appearance caused him the greatest disgust 
and annoyance ; and that it would give him the most 
extreme satisfaction to have an opportunity afforded 
him of chastising his cowardice and insolence." 

"Hal say you so, my lord?" exclaimed Konrad, 
angrily. " Follow me into the garden, and you shall 
have at once the opportunity you desire." 

The young count started in great surprise, for he 
was in no way aware that his thoughts had been 
spoken aloud; but he instantly complied with 
Konrad's invitation, and followed him to a private 
spot in the gardens. After a few more words had 
been exchanged, both parties drew their swords, and 
a furious conflict commenced. 

Meanwhile, the rumour of ^e c^art^ «^x^a.^ 
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through the presence-chamber, and reached the eaes 
of the Grand Chamberlain. Calling together a troop 
of the royal guards, he proceeded immediately in 
pursuit of the offenders, and arrived at the spot 
where they were tilting, just' as Konrad had fidlen to 
the ground, pierced through the arm by the sword of 
Yon Bibereck. The latter, perceiying the a|^roa<di 
of the soldiers, made his escape before they could 
arrest him. But Konrad was seized, and afber his 
wound had been bound up, he was once more con- 
ducted by the Grand Chamberlain with malicioas 
/satisfaction into the presence of the Emperor. 

"Ah," groaned he, as he was borne along, " I ought 
io have remembered that my sword would only avail 
me where my quarrel was just." 

He was now arraigned before the Emperor, and it 
was clearly proved by the by-standers that the quarrel 
liad been provoked, and the challenge given, by Konrad. 
Moreover, the Grand Chamberlain now laid a com- 
plaint before his Imperial Highness that his son had 
been attacked by tihe prisoner without the least pro- 
vocation, and almost killed, on the evening before. He 
was, in consequence, condemned to suffer the conse- 
quences of his misconduct. 

The penalty for brawling within the precincts of 
the court was a very severe one. The offender's right 
band was usually struck off, all hia gpoda were con- 
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^seated, and himself baaifihed for ever from the court. 
Konrad's youth and his father's long services were 
allowed to plead so far in his favour, that the first part 
of this terrible sentence was remitted ; but the re- 
mainder was rigorously enforced ; and Konrad that 
evening quitted his native city — an outcast and a 
wanderer, having nothing leffc of his former possessions 
but the three ill-omened gifts, of which the royal 
officers had not thought it worth while to deprive him. 
He wandered for a long time from one city to 
another, undergoing all manner of hardships and pri- 
vations — scarcely able at times to ripply himself with, 
the bare means of supporting life. At last he reached 
a forest at the very extremity of the Emperor^s domi- 
nions, and about nightfall one evening, found himself 
in front of a magnificent castle, surrounded by beauti- 
fid and spacious gardens. Unwilling as he was to 
present himself in the houses of men of noble birth, 
from whom he could expect nothing but n^lect or 
derision, he was yet compelled to solicit the boon of a 
night's lodging, as no other house appeared anywhere 
in sight. He therefore wound his horn before the 
gate, and desired the servant to bear in his name and 
title to the owner of the mansion. A few minutes 
afterwards, to his great surprise, the seneschal of the 
castle came forth, attended by a retinue of domesti<3a.\ 
and greeting him with the utmost ^\iflic^3Vfir£i,^^tfi»T^^ 
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him to the palace of the Count of Graefenheim. They 
conducted him with much ceremony to a splendid 
chamber, where a change of apparel suited to his rank 
awaited him. As soon as his toilet was completed, he 
was ushered to the banqueting-room ; where, as the 
chamberlain informed him, the count and his daughter 
awaited his presence at supper. Astonished and some- 
what confounded at this unlooked-for reception, Kon- 
rad advanced to the dais ; but the moment his eye 
rested upon the figures of his host and hostess, the 
mystery was explained. He recognized in the latter, 
the beautiful maiden whom he had rescued firom the 
violence of Count Waldeck, and whose ring he still 
wore upon his finger : nor did he fail to notice that she 
had not parted with the one which he had given her 
in exchange. 

"Young sir," said the count, "for the last few 
weeks I have sought you everywhere without success. 
I know that your troubles have been caused by your 
brave rescue of my daughter ; who, with myself, was 
lodging in disguise in the capital, seeking a recon- 
ciliation with the Emperoi-, whom my father had 
offended. He has now restored us to our ancient pos- 
sessions, and 1 trust you will consent to accept here a 
home, in the place of the one which on our account 
you have forfeited." 

Konrad, it will be readily believed, had no objection 
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to offer to an invitation so heartily urged, seconded, 
as it was, by a glance from the bright eyes of his 
lovely hostess. In a few months his nuptials with 
the latter were publicly celebrated. Immediately after 
this latter event, he shut himself up in his private 
room : made thJe largest fire which his grate would 
contain ; broke the magic sword into a hundred frag- 
ments, and consigned it, together with the eyeglass 
and purse, to the flames. 

" I cannot be thankful enough," exclaimed he, as he 
saw the last fragments turn to dust, '^ that the magician 
who required my father to transmit these talismans to 
me, did not oblige me in my turn to hand them on to 
my children !" 
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CHAPTER VL 

** \\f ELL," said Tom, as Mr. Marchmont concluded, 

' * " of all the flats I ever heard of in my life, 
I never heard of such a flat as that Konrad ! To 
think of a fellow burning a magic purse, sword, and eye- 
glass ! That beats anything I ever was told in my life !" 

"You don't see the moral, Thomas," said Dr. Bowles. 

" Yes I do," said Tom. " He used them wrongly, 
and therefore he came to grief; but if he had 
made a wise use of them, why there is nothing he 
might not have done with them.'' 

" Yes, that is true, Tom," observed Charlie ; " if he 
had only asked things of people, which it would be a 
good thing for him to know, it would have saved him 
no end of trouble. Only fancy if I could just go and 
ask old Watkins the meaning of a stiff bit in the 
* Agamemnon ; ' or get out of Squareroot the answer to 
some awful equation, without having the bother of 
working it out, wouldn't it be jolly, just ?" 

" I should like the sword," said Richard ; " I should 
take care to fight only when I was in the right, and 
then I should never be licked." 
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" Well," said Archie, " I think that would be rather 
cowardly — ^fighting a fellow only when you know you 
axe quite certain to thrash him. But the purse would 
have been the jolly thing ! You would always be safe 
to pay for anything you really wanted by means of it. 
And you might keep your own money for what you 
didinlt want." 

** Bravo, boys," said Mr. Hartopp, approvingly ; " and 
bravissimo, Archie ; I hope you are satisfied, March- 
mont, with their comprehension of your teaching." 

" They could not exemplify its point more forcibly 
at all events," returned Mr. Marchmont^ smiling. 
'' But come, Dr. Bowles, I am anxious to hear one of 
your legends of the De "Worde feimily. Charlie has 
been givii^ me such a iiaming account of one which 
you read out to him last night, that my curiosity is 
quite stimulated." 

Mr. Marchmont's suggestion was backed by the 
entreaties of the others, and Dr. Bowles was prevailed 
oax to commence the Tale of 

THE YOBKIST NOBLE. 

I suppose it will be best to take up tbe history of 
the De Wordes where we left it — that is, with the 
escape of Beginald from the hands of his enemies. 
He succeeded in time to the family honours, and was, 
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little privation to him, therefore, to pass his days in 
hunting, and his nights on a bed of leaves and dried 
heath, with his deer-hounds stretched by his side. It 
often comforted his father, when he had learned from 
some chance traveller that the Lancastrian party was 
tftill dominant in England, to observe that his son, at 
least, did not r^ret their change of fortunes, bnt 
enjoyed life as heartily as ever he had done in the 
plenitude of their prosperity. 

After nearly a twelvemonth had passed in this 
manner, a vague rumour reached the baron's ears that 
Eling Edward had succeeded in effecting a landing 
somewhere in the north of the kingdom, and was on 
his way to encounter the forces of Queen Margaret. 
It was necessary that he should ascertain the truth of 
these reports. Leaving "William, therefore, alone in 
the hut— with a strict charge not to wander from it, 
unless for some special reason, for more than a short 
distance — ^the baron departed early one morning, 
assuring his son that he would return in a few days at 
ftirthest. The boy, left alone in the hut, chafed over 
an inactivity so unwelcome to his habits. He amused 
himself first with his dogs, whose rough gambols whiled 
away an hour or so. Then he collected some dry 
wood for a fire on which to broil the meat for his 
dinner. When this had been done, he sat down to 
repair some arrows, the iea\3[iet» oi ^\a<^ \iSbA. V^o^me 
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damaged. While yawning over this last emplojnoaent, 
he fiancied he could hear, though at a great distance, 
the blast of a bugle. He started up and listened in- 
tently; and agaiu he heard it — ^more distinctly this 
time, though it was irregularly winded. It was not 
his father's signal ; and perhaps the latter's injunction 
ought to prevent his attempting to discover by whom 
it had been blown. But he r^ected that it might be 
the call of some person in peril or distress. SHnging 
his quiver on his back, and thrusting his hunting-knife 
into his girdle, he caught up his bow and hurried off 
in the direction of the sound. He had not gone many 
hundred yards when he heard' the same bugle 
again — ^nearer at hand, but very faint and low. 
Again he hastened forward, and in a few moments 
came in sight of the persons of whom he was in search. 
Stretched on the ground at a little distance was a man, 
attired apparently as a huntsman. But this could not 
certainly be perceived ; for several wolves were clus- 
tered round him, tearing and devouring his mangled 
body. 

Perched among the high roots of an oak, was an- 
other figure, to all appearance that of a lad about his 
own age, who was defending himself as well as he could 
against the attack of half a dozen more of the fierce 
animals which were endeavouring to spring upon him. 
The hei^fht however at which lie afcocA eoaJi^^ ^ssasi 
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by the exertion of great dexterity to keep them at bay. 
Springing on the branches of a tree close at hand, De 
"Worde instantly strung his bow and discharged arrow 
after arrow, until several of the pack had been slain or 
disabled, and the few who had been lefb uninjured 
took to flight. 

De Worde descended from the tree, and drawing 
his hunting-knife, speedily despatched such of *he 
wolves as were not already dead. He then advan^ ed 
to the assistance of the youth, who still retained his 
stand on the root of the oak, too much exhausted 
apparently to come down from it. 

He hastened however to thank his benefactor; 
though it was evident from his address that he sup- 
posed him to be the son of one of the foresters. 

" Good youth,'* he said ; " I thank you for your aid. 
A few minutes later, and, by our Lady, I should not 
have needed help of any kind again." 

" True, sir ! " returned William, scanning with 
curious eyes his companion, whose dress an ^^^ 
were evidently those of a person of distinction. . r\ 
well I heard your bugle. I marvel that . ^— 
ferocious brutes should have been found so far from 
their usual haunts at this season of the year. Some 
hunting party among the Welsh mountains must have 
driven them hither. But you are wounded, and 
perhaps far from home. Our hut lies scarce a quarter 
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of a mile distant. Will you please oorae thither, and 
est there while your hurt is cared for 1 " 

" The wound is nothing/' said the stranger ; " but 
I feel that I have lost some blood ; and, as you say, I 
am at a distance from home. I will therefore avail 
myself of the help you proffer. Beahrew me!" he 
added, as he rose, and descended from the tree ; " it 
was a narrow escape. They were blood-thirsty beasts 
indeed ! Had they been Yorkist assassins they could 
scarcely have sought my life more fiercely 1 Yonder 
brindled savage might be Edward of March, or the 
butcher Gloucester himself, for ferocity ! " 

William de Worde heard this speech with great 
displeasure. 

" The Yorkists are no assassins, Sir Stranger," he 
said ; '^ nor will I brook to hear the name of King 
Edward, or of his royal brother, so traduced." 

His companion turned a wondering look upon 
him. 

" And who are you ? " he exclaimed, " whose words 
and manner suit so little with your garb 1 Your blood 
should be noble, methinks, to justify such speech as 
yours." 

" My blood is noble," returned William, haughtily, 
forgetting in his anger the dictates of prudence. *' I 
am William de Worde — ^a name not unknown, I 
trow, in the rolls of English chivalry.^ 
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« The son of the Yorkist, Geoflfrey de Worde % " 
exclaimed the other, hastily. '^ The minion of Edward 
of March " 

'^ Ha ! dare you speak so of my father 1 " ahonted 
William, his eyes sparkling with anger. '^ You shall 
render me saidsfaction for this insult. But I had 
forgotten you were wounded," he continued a moment 
afterwards, as the other, fiednt from loss of blood, 
staggered back on perceiving William's advaaica 
'^ Suffer me first to tend your hurts, and we will 
speak of this hereafter." 

Half leading, half supporting his companion, 
William de Worde at length reached his hut; and 
it was well that they had delayed no longer, as the 
unknown was now quite exhausted. He wasf com- 
pelled to lie down to rest on William's bed ; nor did 
he sufficiently recover his strength to quit the hut 
until early the following morning. Even then he 
seemed in no hurry to depart ; and after an hour of 
seemingly deep reflection, he at length addressed his 
•companion in a different strain to that which he 1m>x^ 
yet adopted. 

" William de Worde, you come of a race that li w^ 
•ever been willing to help the unfortunate, and your 
own trouble may render you the more willing to do 
so now. In any case, I know that you are incapable 
of betraying those who confide in you. I am in 
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great danger. I have had the misfortune to kill, 
though in fair %ht, the son of a powerful neighbour, 
who has resolved to have my life in revenge for the 
wrong I have unwittingly done him. His emissaries 
are already on my track. Unless I can within a few 
days reach the sea-coast of Pembrokeshire, where a 
boat is waiting to convey me to Ireland, my life will 
inevitably be forfeited. The spot is nearly a hundred 
miles distant; and I have lost the trusty follower, who 
would have been at once my guide and comrade by 
the way. "Weak a« I am from my wound, I cannot 
attempt the journey alone. "Will you, in knightly 
courtesy and Christian diarity, render me your aid 1 " 

"William de Worde pondered awhile before reply- 
ing. He was strongly interested by his companion's 
tale; and his compassion was roused by the ex- 
tranity of his danger. True, his feither had forbidden 
him to wander to any distance from the hut ; but he 
reflected, that had the former been aware of the 
peculiar circumstances in which he was now placed, he 
would, he felt assured, have withdrawn the prohibi- 
tion. After a short pause, therefore, he answered his 
companion, that he was willing to comply with 
his request. 

Supplying themselves accordingly with as much 
food as th^ could conveniently carry, th^y st^t csv^ 
without loss of time, traveUiiig witti «IX\. ^«s^^ 

N 2 
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secrecy through the wilder parts of Glamorganshire, 
and skirting the coast of Caermarthen Bay; until, 
after many hair-breadth escapes, they came in sight of 
the castle of Tenby. Here the unknown appeared, to 
observe even greater caution than before. They con- 
cealed themselves during the day in a cave among the 
rocks ; and at night the youth went out alone, having 
first borrowed William's mantle in which to enwrap 
himself. He returned in about two hours, with the 
tidings that the boat would put into the cove, which 
lay close at hand, about midnight to fetch him — add- 
ing, however, that he had been seen by some men-at- 
arms, who, he had reason to believe, were in pursuit 
of him, and it was with great diflSculty that he had 
evaded discovery. During the whole of the evening, 
therefore, they remained concealed in the cavern. 
Fortunately for them the night was moonless; and 
ere midnight it became so dark, that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish any objects which were not dose 
at hand. 

It was about one 6'clock in the morning, when the 
two youths, who were keeping watch with intense eager- 
ness, saw a light for a moment exhibited on the beach 
and then extinguished. Grasping De Worde's hand, his 
companion disappeared noiselessly into the darkness ; and 
a few minutes afterwards the cave was filled with armed 
men; who seiang on De'WoTdft^Xio^xxvd^iAa hands, and 
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conveyed him instantly to the castle. "William made 
neither remonstrance nor enquiry. He was anxious 
to allow his comrade time to escape, and was aware 
that his captors would discover their mistake as soon 
as daylight enabled them to distinguish his features. 
But a great surprise awaited him. He had no 
sooner entered the castle, than he was conveyed 
to a chamber where several gentlemen of rank were 
assembled. The first person on whom his eye rested., 
as he entered, was his father, Geoffrey deWorde; wno 
had now resumed his attire as a noble, and appeared 
to be in command of the party. 

" How is this?" he exclaimed, in great surprise, as 
their glances met, "William, my son? Whither 
have you been wandering? The messengers whom 
I sent to fetch you, rejoined me yesterday with the 
tidings that they found the hut empty; nor could a 
trace of you be discovered." 

" I was compelled to leave it by an encounter with 
some wolves," replied William, evasively, " and have 
since been wandering through the Welsh passes, in 
ray endeavour to reach this place." 

" Ah ! you have heard then of the glorious fields of 
Bamet and Tewkesbury, which have caused our white 
rose to put forth her leaves again. But how came 
you to know that King Edward had dispatched \afe <^tl 
this special service to the castle of Teniby V^ 
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" We will speak of that anon," returned WiUiaan, 
**when we are in private." 

^^ Kay, it signifieB not," said the baron, '^ sinoe yon 
are liere in safety. But it is well that my orders w«re 
to seize, and not to slay, the Aigitive, of whom ihefve 
been in pursuit all day, and for whom, it appears^ 
they have mistaken you." 

''All! indeed, was it soT' inquired WUliam, -with 
some curiosiiy. ''And for whom, I pray you, <tid 
they so mistake me ?" 

The baron hesitated a moment. 

" Perhaps it were better not to tell," he said, at length. 
"It would in no way advantage you to know. But come, 
my son, you will need rest and refreshment ; and when 
you are restored, there will be much that will de^ly 
interest you to hear. Strange, that no rumour should 
have reached us in that wild corner of England, of 
the great deeds with which the whole land was ring- 
ing — of the death of the traitor "Warwick, and the 
yoimg rebel Edward, and of the restoration of King 
Edward to his lawful throne. We stand high in Im 
favour as ever, Williara. His is a princely and noble 
heart, which is ever faithful to his friends." 

De Worde and his followers continued to linger for 
nearly a month on the sea-coast of Pembroke— on the 
look out, it was conjectured, for some of the Lancas- 
trian barons, wlio liad eaca."^ft^ Itotsi >ih\^ ^<5i\d of 
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Tewkesbury, and were supposed to have concealed 
themselves somewhere in the southern parts of Wales. 
But at the expiration of that time, orders arrived to 
recall the baron to London, where Edward had again 
estabh'shed his court in all its former splendour. De 
"Worde was, as he had reported, high in that sovereign's 
favour. A post of distinction was granted to him 
about the court ; and his son, who a few years after- 
wards was knighted by the king's own hands, partook 
of his father's prosperity. 

Six or seven years passed away, during which the 
throne of Edward appeared to be peaceably established. 
Sir William de Worde had not forgotten the youtk 
whose flight he had so strangely aided ; but he had 
never obtained any explanation of that mystery ; and 
in process of time his curiosity had almost ceased. It 
chanced however that in the year 1477 an embassy 
was despatched by the English king to the court of 
Burgundy, for the purpose of proposing a marriage 
between the young duchess and the king's brother-in- 
law. Lord Bivers. The ship in which William was a 
passenger, became separated from the others during the 
night — ^by some mischance, it was asserted ; but, as was 
believed by many of the party, in consequence of secret 
instructions. The crew were landed on the coast 
of Brittany, where they were immediately arrested or 
rather despatched in a species of liouo\aa\Afe caj^^scr^ V» 
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Yannes, where the Duke of Brittany then held his 
court, in order to obtain his permission to pnisne 
theii* route. The duke received them hospitably, and 
detained them several days, during which they were 
sumptuously lodged and feasted. 

One night it chanced that Sir "William de Worde 
was returning late to his lodging (which was situated 
on the outskirts of the town) when the clash of 
arms at some little distance, together with cries 
for help, struck on his ear. Drawing his sword he 
hurried up, and saw by the light of the moon a 
masked cavalier defending himself desperately against 
three assailants, also masked, and evidently disguised. 
One of these the solitary champion had disabled ; but 
"the other two were pressing on him so keenly, that 
it was evident his resistance could not be long pro- 
tracted. De "Worde shouted to them to forbear, and 
one of them instantly turned upon him. A short 
but sharp conflict ensued, in which William received 
a wound on the cheek ; requiting his antagonist, how- 
ever, with a thrust which stretched him dead on the 
ground. Meanwhile the cavalier had succeeded in his 
encounter also, running his opponent through the 
body. The third man, who had been wounded before 
William's airival, had now risen, and attempted to 
escape; but tlie stranger rushing upon him, passed 
bis sword through him. without tVi^ OTCk?vV\es»\»\iss»\fea.tLon^ 
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laying him also lifeless on the field. He now stepped 
forward to thank his unexpected ally. At the same 
moment his mask, which had been loosened by the 
exertion of the conflict, fell off; and Be Worde dis- 
cerned in the full light of the moon the features of 
the youth, whom he had assisted to escape from the 
Welsh coast some seven years before. It was plain 
that the recognition was mutual. , 

" Noble De Worde," said the stranger, " a second 
time I owe you my life. I knew of your presence in 
Vannes, and would fain have visited you to express 
my thankfulness, but that I dared not. A hard 
necessity compels me to shun the notice of even 
my friends. But believe me, we shall meet yet a 
third time, when such necessity will exist no more. 
Meanwhile I pray you to make no mention of what has 
to-night occurred ; nor any enquiries as to who he is 
whom you have twice delivered from death." 

So saying he resumed the mask which he had raised 
from the ground, and with a courteous salutation 
to De Worde, walked rapidly away. 

A few days afterwards De Worde and his com- 
panions received permission to depart. Accordingly 
with as many of the men-at-arms as could be found (for 
several, it was evident, had deserted) they rejoined the 
English embassy ; which, after a very brief visit to 
the court of the duchess, was now ret\irimi^\.c>^TL^^sA. 
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Sir William de Worde observed with scrupuloiis 
fidelity the injunction which had been laid upon him, 
to make no inquiries which might tend to elucidate 
the late mystery. It was evident that the unknowa 
must have deceived him, when he had declared on 
a former occasion that he was about to seek refuge in 
Ireland. Probably the whole tale which he had then 
related to him, .was fictitious ; but that did not, in hiB 
opinion, release him from the honourable obligation 
imposed on him. Doubtless the unknown was one 
of the many Lancastrian exiles, who after the defeat 
at Tewkesbury had sought a refuge in France ; and it 
would be unknightly, he felt, to seek to dispel a 
mystery which might be necessary to the stranger^s 
safety. Accordingly he returned to England, and 
resumed his post at King Edward's court, which he 
retained until the death of that monarch. 

His father, it should have been mentioned, had not 
long survived the restoration of the House of York : 
and Sir "William had now inherited the family estates, 
and the office at court which had been bestowed on 
his father. But he did not also inherit the warm 
regard which the latter had felt for the king. Towards 
the close of his life the character of Edward greatly 
deteriorated. The faults of indolence and licentious 
luxury, which had always been his most conspicuous 
failings, gained now so completely the mastery over 
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him, as to extmgmsli the more generous quQ^lities, 
which had hitherto, in some degree, balanced them. 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who now by the death 
of Clarence was the heir of the House of York, 
failing the issue of Edward himself, began to attract 
to himself the regard of all the abler spirits of the 
age. Few princes have been more differently repre- 
sented — ^more unscrupuloudy maligned, or defended — 
than the Duke oi Gloucester. But without touching 
upon these disputed points, it is certain that he was 
a person who could conciliate the affections and 
command the enthusiastic loyalty, of men whose 
bravery and honour were beyond dispute. Sir 
William de Worde was one of those, whom he 
sought most eagerly to attach to his service, and 
whose devotion lie was most successful in winning. • 
When, after the death of Edward Y., the duke 
was proclaimed kuig by the title of Richard III., Sir 
William was one of his most staunch supporters. 
Nor did he waver in his loyalty throughout the long 
and complicated struggle, which terminated at last 
on the Field of Bosworth. Overtures were made 
more than once by the chie& of the Lancastrian 
party; and the most brilliant promises of advance- 
ment held out to him, if he would quit the service of 
the usurper ; who, he was assured, was on the brink 
of ruin. But De Worde not only Te^^c\fe^^^^ ^'Sssce* 
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visited with extreme penalties. Bat, as the reader is 
aware, Sir William de Worde was one of this number; 
aad the temper displayed bj Henry, even since his 
Yietoiy at Bosworth, was such as to encourage ihe 
belief that no mercy would be shown to him. It was 
therefore with a full expectation that he would be 
ordered for immediate execution, that De Worde 
entered the apartment in which the King and his 
counsellors were assembled ; and the report which met 
him at the threshold, that Catesby was even than on 
the point of being led out to be beheaded, confirmed 
his expectation. But he was a brave man, and had 
too often faced death to be unnerved by its immediate 
prospect. With a firm and equal step he passed up 
the hall and confronted the assembly, who were 
gathered at its fiirther end. 

" William de Worde," said the Earl of Pembroke, 
who as the King's chief coimsellor sat at his right 
hand, "you have been taken in arms against your 
lawful sorereign ; and are moreover charged with 
various acts of conspiracy to deprive him of his rights, 
as well as to misuse and oppress his faithful and loyal 
subjects. In particular, you are accused of having 
plotted, along with others of the late tyrant's abettors, 
to take the life, by treasonable practices, of our most 
sacred Sovereign. What have you to advance in 
answer to these charges ? " 
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"I deny them as base and calumnious/' said De 
Worde. " That I was taken in arms I do not deny ; 
bat I fought in behalf o^ not against, my legiti- 
mate sovereign* That I have plotted, either singly or 
aided by accomplices, against the life of the Earl of 
Bichmond, whom you designate the King of England, 
is a baseless £iJsehood. Nay, I affirm that his very 
person is unknown to me ; nor have I ever been in kis 
presence tmtil this day." 

'^Ha! Will you say that?'' exclaimed the Eling, 
who had hitherto sat with his &ce partially concealed 
in his mantle, so that his features could not be distin- 
guished. "Wni you assert, my lord," rising as he 
spoke and removing his hat and plume, " that you and 
I have never met before 9 " 

De Worde started back in amazement. The voice 
and features were alike familiar to him. It was the 
youth whom he had aided to escape j&om the coast of 
Wales — ^the stranger whom he had rescued from the 
ajMnflging at Vannes. 

^' My lord," he said, afber a moment's pause, amid 
the breathless astonishment of the room, ^'I must 
retract my former assertion. It is true that twice 
before I have encountered you ; and to yon, above all 
men, I may surely appeal in witness against the £sdse- 
hood that I have sought your life.'' 

** True," rq>lied the King, Tesvmm]kig^Da&\^a^ ^^"^^ 
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lords. Sir William de Worde has been a true Mend of 
Bichard of York ; but lie hath been a yet truer one of 
Hemy of Bichmond. But for him I had not stood 
here this day to assume the crown your loyalty offers 
me. Twice hath he, at the imminent risk of his own 
life, delivered mine from mortal peril. My lords, you 
must forgive me if I pardon even so devoted a Yorkist 
and so stubborn a traitor — ^nay more, if I receive him 
into my service and account him henceforth among 
my friends; always, that is to say, supposing that lie is 
willing to become one." 



" Hurrah ! " shouted Charlie Marchmont, as Dr. 
Bowles concluded; "that is your sort. I like that 
kind of thing on both sides ! I didn't fancy old 
Henry the Seventh had so much good stuff in him ! " 

"Nor I," remarked Mr. Hartopp, quietly. "Dr. 
Bowles, that story of yours may be styled * curious, if 
true.' It exhibits Henry Tudor in a new light at all 
events, which is interesting. I should have thought 
that he would infallibly have cut off William de 
Worde's head — ^if on no other ground, at least because 
it might be expensive to be obliged to reward him ! " 

" Mr. Hartopp," said Dr. Bowles, " you have always 
£0 decided, a prejudice against the leading characters of 
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mediceval history, that it is useless to argue with you ! 
But it is not philosophical — not philosophical, sir, in a 
general point of view, nor as regards Henry Tudor in 
particular. I appeal to Mr. Marchmont, now, whether 
there is anything improbable in the history I have read 
to you." 

"Well," said Mr. Marchmont, "I own I think 
Hartopp somewhat hypercritical. There is a good deal 
in the story which is very characteristic of Henry 
VII. : as for instance his revealing to William de 
Worde only just as much of his own circumstances, as 
was absolutely necessary in order to obtain his help, 
and deceiving him about the rest. Again, his not 
making himself known to his benefactor at Yannes was 
Henry Tudor all over. And as for the forgiveness of 
his prisoner at last, I suppose even Henry had some 
sense of gratitude in him ; not to say that he must 
have foreseen that De Worde would prove a valuable 
ally, if he could gain him over." 

" Well," said Mr. Hartopp, " there is something in 
that ; but any way the clock is striking ten, and the 
Squire I suppose is going to ring for supper first, and 
prayers afterwards. Better things, both of them, than 
argument. Aren't they. Squire ? " 

"Decidedly," said the Squire; and the bell was 
rung accordingly. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ABOUT a week had elapsed since the day of Mr. 
Marchmont's arriyal ; and ]ie still continued to 
occupy his &youiite room in the we^t wing, notwith- 
standing that the house during the whole of his stay 
had been one uninterrupted Babel of noise and con- 
fusion. A partial thaw had occurred on the morning of 
the 28thy sufficient to allow of the roads being cleared 
of snow ; and this having been effected, the return of 
frost which ensued was of little consequence in the 
eyes of the young dramatists. Tom Davis, with two 
assistants, a carpenter's bench, and a waggon load of 
planks and spars, had been transferred to the Court; 
where he liad remained ever since, taking his meals 
greatly to his own contentment in the kitchen, and 
only going home at night. The great hall, which had 
been fixed upon as the theatre, was a noble room fifty 
feet long, more than twenty broad, and thirty high. At 
the upper end was a small circular-headed door, by 
which the dais was approached ; and at the lower, a 
much larger one communicating with a square chamb^*, 
which had once been tlae Wttery oi. \Xi^ q».v»^^. Isithe 
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comer of this latter were two turret staircases, called 
corkscrews by Tom, oommunicating with smaller 
rooms on the floor above. No premises, imless con- 
structed expressly for the purpose, could have been 
more suitable for private theatricals than these. 
About thirty feet of the long room was fitted with 
chairs and benches — the higher elevation of the dais 
allowing the back rows a clear view of the stage. A 
few feet in fix)nt of the first row a proscenium was 
erected, draped with scarlet — some old dining-room 
curtains having been devoted to that purpose. Over 
the centre was elevated a shield, emblazoned with a 
Uon and tmicom ; which had been discovered in the 
lumber room, and which (as Mr. Hartopp at first de- 
clared) had been formerly hung up in the church. But 
the alleged sacrilege was, after much controversy, dis- 
proved by the evidence of one Gideon Ray, a super- 
annuated sexton ; who affirmed that the old lion and 
tmicom in the church had dropped to pieces from age 
and damp when he was a boy ; and that the shield up 
at the Ck>urt had formed part of the decorations at a 
great fSte, given by the present Squire's grandfather on 
the occasion of Geoi^e the Third's coronation. It was 
therefore allowed to retain its position, and having 
been cut out of its frame and retouched, had a highly 
imposing appearance. 

The old buttery made a famoxiB ^een-icoota. \ «xA 

o 2 
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the small chambers above were easily converted by a 
few strips of carpet, looking-glasses, chairs, tables, etc., 
into suitable dressing rooms for the actors. So &r all 
was easy. But the scenery and the lighting were 
more difficult matters. Tom Davis (who was pro- 
verbial for his inventive faculty) solved the latter pro- 
blem, by procuring a series of wooden hoops and tin 
sconces from Ludlow, which he wreathed with holly 
and mistletoe, and suspended by iron chains from the 
hall ceiling, thus producing a most picturesque effect. 
But the scenery remained, as Tom expressed it, **a 
sticker." There were to be four scenes — ^two interiors, 
a garden scene, and a mountain pass. The first two 
were easily enough produced. Strong wooden frames 
covered with canvas, on which was pasted a drawing- 
room paper obtained from an upholsterer, with a few 
pictures in imitation frames, did very well for the 
scene inside the Spanish gentleman's house. To be 
sure, Mr. Marchmont told them that he was afraid 
drawing-room papers were scarcely known in Spanish 
houses, even at the beginning of the nineteenth, and 
certainly not at that of the seventeenth, century. But 
it was agreed that it would be impossible to observe 
historical accuracy in points so minute as these ; and 
even if the scene was not exactly like the room 
intended to be represented, it would do every bit as 
well. On the same principle, a "haW "i^a^^ic delineating 
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a serios of statues in niches was universally allowed to 
form a very appropriate background for the Court of 
' Justice. But the garden scene and the mountain pass 
were not to be managed anyhow. Tom's proposal to 
cut a lot of evergreens, and stick them about to repre- 
sent a garden, was rejected for two reasons — first, be- 
cause of the enormous quantity which would be 
required; and, secondly, because it would take such a 
length of time to arrange and remove them, as woidd 
quite weary the audience. After endless consultations 
and suggestions, the Squire was at last badgered into 
driving to Ludlow, and making inquiries at the pro- 
vincial theatre there. Happily, after much search, an 
old drop scene was hunted up, depicting " a. bower in 
Fairyland;" as well a& part of a battered panorama 
which had once represented the Battle of Killie- 
crankie, with the Grampians in the backgroimd. The 
former of these — when a house frontage constructed of" 
brown paper and painted by Archie had been pasted: 
over it — conveyed tolerably well the notion of a garden,, 
with a house in it. And although the scenery of the 
Grampians could not by any effort of the imagination 
be supposed to resemble that of the Castilian moun- 
tains, still it was, as Tom remarked, a mountain pass 
that was depicted; and that ought to be enough. 

These great obstacles surmounted, the minor ones 
soon gave way to the energies of t\ie "jo\\>i3tii\:X ^wr\^'3>« 
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The three ladies, with all and several their ladled 
maids, the head nurse and her attendant njnco]^ 
were soon deeply engaged on the dresses of the 
peasants and peasant-women, who were to figure in 
the second and final scene of the play. The maTitinas 
and bodices to be worn by Selina and Ellen, together 
with the robes of the judges, adyanced expedidoiuly 
under the nimble fingers of the experienced needle- 
women; as did also the gown and scapulary of the 
darmelite friar ; though these last cost Mrs. Dennis, 
who was a staimch Protestant and no-Popery wcmian, 
many sore qualms of conscience. The masculine 
garments however, to be worn by Archie and his 
cousioSt were pronounced to be beyond the skill of 
the native talent at Balderscourt The village tailor 
and his assistants had to be called in for the purpose ; 
and direly did the ancient Snip grumble over the 
strange and uncouth habiliments which he was re- 
quired to construct ; and which he declared to be 
wholly imfit for the wearing of Christian men. 

When the preparations were about half completed. 
Sir Thomas Hartopp, otherwise " Uncle Tom," arrived, 
accompanied by his family, and the programme was 
finally determined. Uncle Tom, who was the idol of 
the boys, was elected stage manager by acclamation ; 
and he took to his duties con amove forthwith. He 
assigned the four principal -^j^arta to Archie, Charlie, 
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and his two elder lads; fortunately all four having 
plenty to do and say, so that no one absorbed the 
entire interest of the play. The minor characters 
were given to Tom, George, and Willie ; Selina and 
Ellen of course enacting the two ladies. As for 
Bichard, he was himself well aware that he would only 
make a boggle of it, if he tried to take one of the 
prominent parts, and he gladly accepted the office of 
prompter, which his uncle allotted him. Rehearsals 
were held regularly every morning ; and what with 
the able instruction they received, what with the 
boys' own natural talent for acting, everything pro- 
mised fidr for a great success. Various contretemps 
did of course occur. Father Hugo had an unlucky 
trick of treading upon his robes, which twice caused 
him to fall flat in a very unclerical fashion on the 
stage; and Archie's Vandyke puffed pantaloons had 
been made so tight by the inexperienced tailor, that 
when he went down on his knee before Selina in one 
of the most tragic situations in the play, they split 
open with a loud crack, and Archie was forced to 
start up and retire in confusion to his dressing-room. 
Moreover Selina could not for some time overcome 
her extreme uneasiness at being stabbed by Archie. 
In vain was it pointed out to her that the dagger, 
which had been procured from the Ludlow theatre, 
shut up into itself when its point "waa -^x^^aft^, W2> ^^X^a^ 
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it could not possibly hurt her. Ya^e fears that the 
machinery might possibly catch, so that she would be 
actually, instead of apparently, run through the 
heart, continued to haunt her imagination; and it 
was a long while before Uncle Tom could allay her 
fears. But the most unmanageable member of the 
corps dramatique was Master Tom. Dressed in 
scarlet robes as the senior judge, with a high black 
inqtdsitor's cap, and a Charles I. beard, he preserved^ 
himself, the most edifying gravity. But every now 
and then he cast at the other actors glances so 
extremely comic, that the prisoner at the bar, who 
was arraigned in mortal terror before him, and even 
Father Hugo liimself, whilst delivering his evidence, 
burst out into irrepressible laughter. The stage 
manager was so sorely scandalised at these irregular 
proceedings, as to threaten to degrade Tom from his 
judicial functions, and enthrone another in his place ; 
which measure had at length the effect of reducing 
him to order. 

As for the Squire, he was like a man who, intend- 
ing only to light a candle, discovers that he has 
unwittingly set his house on fire. In vain did he 
protest that he had meant nothing more, than that the 
boys and gbls should turn their jackets inside out, 
and put on scarfs and ribbons, and blacken their faces 
with burnt cork; and then act without scenery or 
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music under the gallery in the dining-hall. The 
enemy were too powerful for him to contend with, 
and he was routed, horse and foot, in every skirmish 
on which he ventured. Even Mrs. "Wood was won 
over to the opposite sida It was generally supposed 
that the sight of Alfy's scarlet pantaloons had effected 
her conversion. But be that as it may, she had been 
induced by Charlie Marchmont and Selina to suggest 
the hastening of Uncle Tom's visit, which was a finnl 
extinguisher to the Squire's opposition. Thenceforth 
he submitted with exemplary patience to every new 
proposal that was laid before him. All the neighbour- 
ing families were invited to form the audience; 
musicians to compose an orchestra were hired from 
Ludlow; the long drawing-room was cleared for 
dancing, and a splendid supper laid out in the dining- 
halL As the day approached, the unfortunate man 
was feirly driven out of house and home, and took 
refuge with Mr. Hartopp; who had most carefully 
shunned the Court since the commencement of the 
preparations, assuring his sister that unavoidable 
engagements prevented his joining the party for the 
present. 

" Well, Squire," said the parson, when the latter 
made his appearance after breakfast on the morning 
previous to the fatal day ; " all this comes, in the first 
place, of a man's having a wife and c3[^<^^'Ql > ^3cA^\sl 
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the second, of his suggesting to them himself to tum 
his house topsy-turvy. If the fly invites the spider 
into his hole, what can he expect, but to be eaten I" 

"Bother your wise sayings," growled the Squire.. 
" It was your fault for putting that Spanish story into 
their heads at alL If I had so much as dreamed of 
what would come of it, I would have put poor Ned 
Penrose's MS. in the hottest £re that could be 
lighted. It isn't only my house that's turned topsy- 
turvy, as you call it, but my household too. The 
housekeeper and cook have gone crazy over the 
supper; all the men are up to their eyes in work, 
clearing out the long drawing-room and chalking 
the floors. I couldn't get my own fellow to answer 
the bell for three quarters of an hour ; and at last I 
found he too had caught the infection, and was busy 
polishing up helmets and spears out of the armoury ; 
to be worn, I am told, by the Spanish soldiers in the 
last scene." 

"Mount your horse. Squire," suggested Mr. H^r- 
topp, with a smile, " and ride with Grimes round the 
Manor Farm. You will soon have forgotten your 
troubles at home." 

« I did think of that," returned Mr. Wood ; " but 
on going to the stables I found that the girths had 
been taken out of the saddles to make cross-belts with, 
I believe, and every groom about the place had been 
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sent oat on one message or another. As for Grimes, 
he 18 the sulkiest person about the place. He has had 
a tremendous row with Tom ; who, it appears, had 
ordered one of the calves to be bled, in order to stain 
one of Selina's dresses with the blood ! However, I 
did put a stop to that !" 

" Well, Squire," said his brother-in-law, with much 
demureness of aspect, though inwardly, it is to be 
feared, he was greatly diverted, " well, Squire, you are 
in evil case I fear ; but it is your kismet— destiny, as 
the Turks say j and again, it will be all over to-morrow 
night, as Mr. John Ketch suggests to his patients. 
You must look forward to that. I don't know that I 
can do anything for you, unless you would like to take 
a quiet chop and a bed here. You are quite welcome ; 
and if Selina or Ellen send after you, I will barricade 
the doors and refuse admittance. Shall I give orders 
accordingly V 

" Why, not exactly," said the Squire, who could not 
help smiling at the proposal; "but I will tell you 
what you can do, and what in fact I called to ask you 
to do. You can come up and dine at the Court 
to-day — hear me out, there's a good fellow," hastily 
inteijected the speaker, perceiving that a denial was 
on the tip of Mr. Hartopp's tongue. " Come and dine 
at the Court. I have made an agreement with old 
and young, that not one word is to \>ft «»i^ ^JJow^'vhis^ 
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detestable play, from the moment we sit down to taUe 
to the moment that the last of the party goes o££ ta 
bed. But Selina suggests that some amusement must 
be found for the youngsters; or it will be simjdy 
driving them to commit perjury in their present 
excited state. I have spoken to Bowles, and he has 
promised to read them another of his stories about the 
De Wordes — ^very interesting they are, by the bye — 
which he has been writing lately. But that won't fill 
up the evening by itself. Now do come up, and tell 
them that Sicilian adventure of Uncle Frank's. You 
know it, for I heard you relate it two or three years 
ago. It is a capital tale for boys, and will, I verily 
believe, drive this nonsense for the time out of their 
heads." 

"It would not be for very long, I susi^ect," said 
Mr. Hartopp; "but why don't you ask Marchmont, 
or Thomas ? You know that there is no possibility of 
exhausting Marchmont's stores." 

"Marchmont, as ill luck will have it, has been 
sent for home to-day, and won't return before luncheon 
to-morrow. Thomas is no more of a hand at a story 
than I am myself ; and besides, he is the maddest of 
the party. .Do come, Hartopp; you really owe 
me one for having been the first suggester of this 
business." 

'' Well/' said the parson aitex a. i^^im^^, ^^ Si ^ci>3. tsKII 
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gQaraxitee that there shall be no theatrical discussions, 
nor rehearsals, nor anything -whatever of the kind, I 
will do a deed of Christian charity for once, and come 
np to dinner. As for Uncle Frank's adventure, I 
wtmder I never thought of it before. The boys are 
welcome to it, if I can recollect it." 

Accordingly, as soon as the party had gathered after 
dinner round the Christmas fire. Dr. Bowles was 
requested to produce his MS., which he did as 
willingly as on the former occasions, and commenced 
the Tale of 

THE puritan's WARD. 

I NEED not tell you that Sir William de "Worde 
accepted the pardon extended to him by the new 
sovereign of England. Whatever scruples he might 
hare retained, were removed by the marriage of Hemy 
with Elizabeth, the unquestioned heiress of the house 
of York. He accepted a high office imder the Govern- 
ment, which he retained for many years, and after- 
wards transmitted to his son. His grandson, Herbert, 
might have incurred the anger of the succeeding 
monarch, and lost both his patrimony and his life, by 
reason of his persistent attachment to the Eomish 
faith ; if it had not chanced that he received a mortal 
hurt in one of the innumerable paBaage& oi «xm^^ Vt^^ 
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the king's love of martial sports indnoed him to held. 
His heir, who was an infiuit at his feither's death, was 
brought up chiefly by a female relative, who had 
adopted the reformed religion, in which she educated 
her charge also. Walter de Worde ^or Wode, as we 
And the name now written) might have figured amcmg 
the brilliant gallants who surrounded the throne of 
ihe Maiden Queen, had he felt so inclined. But hap- 
pily for himself and his family, he had but little fiuu^ 
for courts and courtiers. The English aristociacy 
were now beginning to settle on their own estates, 
troubling themselves comparatively little with the 
political cabals of the day. Walter pulled down a 
considerable part of the outer defences of Castle 
Baldwyn, erecting in their stead the mansion, which 
remains but little altered since his day — this very 
room, boys, in which we are now sitting, among others. 
His son followed his example, continuing to sow his 
acres, plant his woods, and dispense justice among his 
tenantry, during the whole of Queen Bess's golden 
days. 

"A vain, crafty, jealous, arbitrary, bloody-minded 
woman, to say no worse ! " muttered Uncle Henry. 
" I beg pardon, Bowles, I could not help it : go on." 

During the whole of good Queen Bess's golden days, 

resumed Dr. Bowles, emphatically ; but unhappily the 

next scion of the femily tree, Jas^T, did mot emulate 
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the career of his father and grand&ther. He removed 
to the capital immediately on inheriting the family 
ettates, and became one of the noisy roysterers who 
sorroanded the fetvourite minister, Buckingham. The 
fidr rose-nobles, accumulated during the frugal admi- 
nistrations of Walter and Bichard Wode, transferred 
themselves with marvellous speed to plebeian coffers ; 
to the jeweller, the vintner, and the tailor — the gaming 
taUe and other equally discreditable pleasures absorb- 
ing yet more rapidly what might still remain. Sales 
of timber, raising of rents, mortgages, loans from 
nsurers — the legitimate children of dissipation — ^fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession. Before Sir 
Jasper — (he had been knighted at the instance of 
Biuskmghain)-had been ten years in possession of 
Baldersoourt, he was a ruined man. He sought to 
mend his fortunes by a imion with a rich city heiress, 
Mistress Grace Warner, the daughter of his principal 
creditor, a jeweller in East Chepe. But the expedient 
delayed the evil day only a few years. Sir Jasper's 
title-deeds had long passed into the hands of his father- 
in-law, who regarded him with no especial affection : 
and when, after five years of n^lect, poor Dame 
Wode died at her father's house, of decline, as the 
doctors said, but, as he knew too well, of sorrow and 
desertion — the ire of John Warner was so greatly 
roused, that he vowed if it had not "b^exL iot \3Ci&\:^^^ 
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grandson Alan "Wode, the brilliant Cavalier who had 
broken his wife's heart should have ended his days in 
a debtor's prison. As it was, he permitted Sir Jasper 
to return to his dilapidated country house, with his 
infant son ; and even supplied him with a sufficient 
allowance to enable him to live respectably, though 
only in the most frugal manner. The old man's death 
followed speedily on that of his daughter, and he was 
succeeded in his business by his eldest son, William 
"Warner. The latter, who had embraced the Republi- 
can notions of the day — ^though without the bitterness 
which characterized his brother-in-law. Master Houlton 
— ^had even less toleration for the broken Cavalier than 
his father had felt. Indeed, had young Alan Wode 
been cut off by any of the accidents which imperil 
childhood and early youth, it would still have gone 
hard with Sir Jasper: for the mortgages on the estate 
had long been foreclosed, and Balderscourt was the 
absolute property of William Warner, to be disposed 
of at his free pleasure. But the jeweller transferred 
the affection which he had felt for his sister, to her only 
child. The youth was a frequent visitor to his uncle 
in London, becoming a great favpurite, both with him 
and with his daughter Mistress Lilian also. The 
fevour of the latter was a prize, which many were 
anxious to obtain ; for Lilian was not only the belle 
of the Chepe, but the sole \ievreaa (^t ^^ generally 
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believed) at once of her father's -wealth, and of that of 
her nnde, EndiiranceHoulton — as the latter had chosen 
to re-christen himself, according to the fashion of the 
times. The last of these visits took place when Alan 
-was nineteen, and Lilian seventeen years of age; and 
than matters had advanced so far, that a broad piece 
was broken between the young couple at their parting : 
and the &ither, though he condemned the haste of the 
proceeding, did not refuse his sanction to their union 
in two years from that time, if all should go well. 

But all did not go well. The troubles, which 
darkened the political atmosphere of England during 
the seventeenth century, began to cast their shadows 
every year more gloomily over the face of society. 
William Warner, whose wealth and influence were 
feared by Strafford, and who had the reputation of 
being — what his brother-in-law was, though he was 
not — a fanatic and a leveller, was seized by order of 
the Star Chamber, and committed to prison. Afber 
a long interval he was tried and acquitted. But the 
anziety and privations he had sustained — ^it was 
whispered the tortures also, which he had undergone 
in secret — so broke him down, that he died soon 
after his release. Intelligence of his mortal sickness 
having been received in Shropshire, Sir Jasper and 
his son journeyed to London with all speed, but 
arrived only in time to attend his iuneiTdX, Tk\& 

p 
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was conducted with all decorum. Alaa Wode and 
Leonard Warner, a distant cousin, officiated as chief 
mourners in the absence of the nearest of kin — ^for 
Endurance Houlton had, it appeared, left England, 
together with his niece Lilian, shortly before Warner's 
trial Greatly chagrined at this intelligence, the 
Wodes, £sither and son, together with the oiJier 
relations, met in the private chamber of the deceased 
man at the conclusion of the rites : where Master 
Joseph Staveley, his attorney, proceeded to read the 
will aloud. It was short, and dated nearly a twelve- 
month back. In the event of a marriage taking place 
Jbetween Alan Wode and Lilian Warner, the estate of 
Balderscourt, together with all other possessions of 
the testator, was to become the absolute property of 
the youthful couple. If, for any reason whatsoever, 
such marriage should not take place, the whole of the 
• deceased man's possessions were to be held by the 
testator's brother-in-law Ralph, commonly called En- 
durance Houlton, as guardian of his daughter Lilian, 
until she should attain the age of five and twenty 
years, when they were to pass absolutely to her. In 
the event of her death without heirs of her body, every 
thing was to go to Master Leonard Warner, hosier, of 
Aldersgate. 

"It is well," said ^ Jasper, when the attorney 
had ceased "It is known, I believe, to all here 
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present— or, if not, I here certify to them — that 
Mistress Lilian has betrothed herself with her father's 
full consent^ to my son Alan Wode ; nor, I appi-e- 
hend, could a more suitable marriage be devised." 

" Suitable for thee and thine, doubtless," observed 
Leonard "Warner ; " but there be others whom it may 
scarce suit so welL" 

The old Cavalier looked at the trader with a mixture 
of sarprise and scorn. 

" Suitable for her also, Sir Flatcap," he said sharply ; 
** and a distinction to the boot, for which she may well 
be thankful. Is it nothing for her to mingle her blood 
with that of the De Wordes ; which came hither with 
Duke William from Normandy, more than six cen- 
tories ago, and has ever since flowed in the veins of 
the highest of the land 1 " 

" The blood of Warner has already mingled itself 
with that of your house," answered Leonard in the 
same tone, ^'and had little reason to value the 
privilege." 

The knight would have made an angiy answer, but 
Alan interfered. 

" I pray you. Master Leonard Warner, to moderate 
your tone," he said. " Mistress Lilian Warner was 
free to choose whom she pleased, and if she deign to 
honour me with her choice, who is there that can 
gainsay iti" 

p 2 
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" I," exclaimed a deep voice, as a secret door in the 
panelling flew open, and disclosed the figure of a man, 
dressed in the ordinary costume worn by the Puritan 
party of that day, and armed with rapier and pistol. 
He was apparently about fifty years of age, strongly 
built, with the stem harsh face so common in the 
portraits of those days ; and his manner, if not de- 
fiant, was pointedly ungracious. 

" I," he repeated, " Endurance Houlton, brother of 
the true and godly man whom the minions of Charles 
have murdered. I will gainsay this union, unless 
certified that it is in all respects such as my brother 
would have approved." 

Sir Jasper Wode had risen from his seat at the first 
appearance of the intruder, half drawing his sword, 
under the impression that some violence was intended. 
He now replaced his weapon, and said in a milder 
tone than might have been expected, — 

" Master Houlton, I request your patience. It may 
not be known to you, that your late brother-in-law did 
not only assent to, but approve heartily of, the union 
betwixt my son and his daughter Lilian — of which I 
am prepared to offer, if needful, the fullest proof." 

" It may be," retorted Endurance. " But he knew 
not then the full amount of oppression and wrong, 
which the malignants — that party to which thou and 
thine, I trow, belong — would inflict on tlio Commons 
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of England, if allowed. I hold that the judicial 
murder perpetrated on him, has cancelled any such 
contract as you speak of between his child and his 
oppressors. In any case, I, Lilian's appointed guar. 
dlan, will never suffer her to wed with one who 
upholds her father's slayers. Do not interrupt me," 
he pursued, seeing Alan about to speak. ^'I grant 
that thou hadst not any immediate share in his death; 
but that avails not Hearken unto me. The fiedthful 
in this land will endure no longer the tjrranny of 
Charles Stuart, his parasites and his butchers. They 
are on the point of raising the standard of the Lord 
and of Freedom. Wilt thou, young man, fight be- 
neath it?" 

Before Alan could answer, Sir Jasper, who had 
thus far suppressed his rage, though not without great 
difficulty, burst out into fury. 

"Insolent Roundhead," he exclaimed, "dost thou 
presume not only to speak openly of treason in the 
presence of a loyal English gentleman, but to invite 
the heir of the De Wordes to share in it? If the 
pestilent traitors, of whom you speak, are indeed about 
to raise their rebellious flag, thou at least shall never 
join it. Qentlemen, ye have all heard the treason ho 
hath uttered. I call upon you in the king's name, to 
aid mo in seizing and carrying him before the nearest 
magistrate." 
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He advanced on Houlton as he spoke; but the 
Puritan drawing a pistol from his belt, fired at the 
sword arm of his antagonist. The bullet inflicted only 
a slight flesh wound, but suflicient to cause the knight 
to drop his sword. Before he could resume it, Endur- 
ance sprang backwards, and the door closed behind 
him. Pursuit was instantly made, but in vain. After 
the minutest search no trace of his presence could be 
found; nor could the subsequent exertions of Alan 
discover the slightest clue to the place of Ids retreat. 

But if he himself could not be found, the truth of 
his predictions at least was soon discovered. Open hos- 
tilities were shortly afterwards declared, and in the 
August of the following year the king was compelled to 
set up the Royal Standard at Nottingham — to which 
place the loyal gentry of the neighbouring counties 
began immediately to resort, each with as many retainers 
as he could muster. Amongst others Sir Jasper Wode 
presented himself, though with but a slender following, 
considering the position which his family had held. 
His recruits were in fact but ten in number, com- 
prising seven of his tenantry, two of his household 
servants, and his son Alan. The latter, independently 
of the loyalty towards his king by which he was ani- 
mated, felt in the excitement of the approaching cam- 
paJgn some relief from the anxiety which his separation 
£roin Lilian caused him. Oi \veY \i^ \\^^ x^^^\m^^ti^ 
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farther tidings ; nor oonld he hope to obtain any, unless 
chance should throw into his power Endurance Houlton ; 
from whom he might perhaps force the information at 
the point of the sword. The Wodes, notwithstanding 
the smallness of their muster, were received with dis- 
tincfcioii by Prince Hupert. Sir Jasper was ap2)ointed 
to a captaincy in the prince's own regiment of horse, 
Alan serving as a comet in the same corps. The 
latter soon attracted the attention of the commander- 
in-chief by his soldierly qualities of steadiness, punc- 
tuality, and strict attention to ordera — merits all the 
more conspicuous, because by no means common 
among his brother officers : and the first battle in which 
he was engaged — ^that of Edge Hill — proved that he 
was also gifted with coolness under fire, and rare 
capacity for command. 

The particulars of that " day of false manoeuvres " 
— ^words fjar more applicable to Edge Hill than 
Waterloo — are too well known to need repetition. 
The impetuous charge of Alan's regiment, led by 
Rupert in person, scattered the Parliamentary forces 
opposed to them with an ease, which almost justified 
the contempt with which the Cavaliers at that time 
r^arded their enemies. The prince himself, as heed- 
less as the youngest recruit in the army, followed the 
fugitives for fully two miles from the field, and was only 
checked by the approach of H.aTii"5AfcXL ^""^ ^^ 
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enem/s artillery. When the Royalists returned, in 
the full confidence of a complete victory, to the scene 
of action, they found that the king's centre, left wholly 
unsupported, had been almost destroyed by Sir 
William Balfour — only two regiments retaining their 
ranks, and the king himself in the utmost danger of 
being taken prisoner. Rupert made immediate efforts 
to repair his error. He despatched messengers to 
recall as many as possible of the Royalists from the 
pursuit. He directed Alan in particular, who through- 
out the day had kept close to his side, to rally, if pos- 
sible, a force sufficiently large to disperse a troop of 
the enemy's horse, who for the last half-hour or so, had 
been galling with disastrous effect the flank of the 
king^s own regiment. 

" Seest thou yonder pestilent rebel," he said, point- 
ing with his sword to a figure arrayed in buff coat and 
steel cap, the latter of which prqjected so far as to 
hide his features ; " the man will do the king good ser- 
vice who shall strike him from the saddle, and dis- 
perse the hornets of whom he is the chief. I have 
marked thee well to-day, Wode. Thy shoulders are 
but young, but thou hast an older head upon them, I 
wot, than that of thy general — ^though that, I fear me, 
is but a poor compliment, after such a mishap as mine !" 

Alan bowed low. He hastened to execute the 
order; and by dint of great exettiou^, contrived to 
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get together some fifty troopers of various regiments. 
Gheermg them to the onset, he led them gallantly 
against the force pointed out to him, which was in 
ntunber about equal to his own. Alan found himself 
opposed in the mel^e to the leader of the hostile party. 
A aharp encounter followed, which ended in the rout 
of the Boundheads, who fled on all sides. A small 
knot however in the centre, still stood firm round 
their captain, who continued to ofler a determined 
resistance ; until his horse, struck by a musket ball, 
dropped under him. The shock of the fall burst 
asunder the fastenings of the steel cap, and the 
features of Endurance Houlton were disclosed. Spring- 
ing fix^m his saddle, Alan rushed instantly upon liim, 
and presenting his sword at Houlton's throat, com- 
manded him to yield himself prisoner. Before he 
could reply, two or three of the enemy imitated Alan's 
manoeuvre, and surrounding the prostrate figure of 
Endurance, compelled the Cavalier to quit his hold. The 
latter was speedily reinforced by several of his troopers; 
and a hand-to-hand conflict arose, furious as that 
waged round the body of Patroclus. Headed by a 
youth, in whom Alan recognized Leonard "Warner, 
the distant kinsman of his uncle, the Puritans fought 
with the most determined obstinacy. They were 
compelled at length to give way under the press 
of superior numbers; Leonard "Watiiet '^^a %\xx\.^ 
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down by a blow from Alan; and the Cavaliers were 
upon the very point of securing their principal 
prisoner; when the plain suddenly shook under 
the hoofs of horses, and a whole regiment of Par- 
liamentary cavalry charged directly over them. Alan 
was beaten to the earth, stunned and bleeding. When 
he at length recovered his senses, he found that the 
battle had entirely ceased, and that his father, attended 
by the surgeon of the regiment, was bending anxiously 
over him. A slight examination sufficed to show that 
he had sustained no worse injury than some severe 
bruises. But when immediate search was made for 
the person, alive or dead, of Endurance Houlton, it 
proved entirely futile. No trace of him or of Leonard 
Warner could anywhere be discovered. 

The conflict at Edge Hill, though it proved of 
little service to the cause of Charles, made the repu- 
tation of Alan Wode. He was promoted to a 
captaincy in one of Wilmot's regiments, and knighted 
by the king's own hand on the field of battle. He 
was equally successful at Lansdown and Eoundway 
Down; receiving the colonelcy of his regiment as the 
reward of his services at the last-named victory. But 
prosperous as his military career had been, there were 
two circumstances which had caused him so much 
distress^ as to cancel the satisfaction which he would 
otherwise iave felt. The first oi t\ie&€i ^aa tlaa death 
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of Ms fftther, who fell mortallj wounded at Lans- 
down, in one of the last charges of that bloody day. 
The early errors of Sir Jasper's career were unknown 
to his son, and he had alw^ays been a kind and even 
indulgent father. It was natural therefore that the 
young man should be deeply grieved at his loss. But 
his continued separation &om Lilian was a source of 
still greater disquietude. More than two years had 
now passed, and he had not received the slightest 
information that she retained any recoUection of him ; 
or even that she still existed. His imagination sug- 
gested to him a hundred anxieties — the most pro- 
minent among which was jealousy of Leonard 
"Warner; who, as he had learnt from sure information, 
had long been a suitor for her hand. His appearance 
in arms at the battle of Edge Hill, fighting in 
Endurance Houlton's own troop, boded him no good. 
Kor could he disguise from himself, that if Lilian 
Warner had been really anxious to cause some tidings 
of herself to reach his ear, some means must have 
suggested themselves of effecting her object during 
the long interval of their separation. Alan brooded 
over these thoughts till he became moody and soli- 
tary; and Lord Wilmot, noticing his despondency, 
resolved immediately after the action at Roundway 
Down, to despatch him to Oxford, to bear tidings to the 
kin^ of the vicixyry which had "been o\i\«ix!iS^ 
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"It is a service of some danger," he said, "and 
therefore I select you for it. The villages between 
this and Abingdon are mostly filled with Essex's 
soldiers, and yon mast travel with secrecy and caution. 
But it is of urgent importance that the king should 
receive these despatches without loss of time; and 
there is no man in the army to whom I can more 
confidently trust them, than yourself." 

Alan willingly undertook the commission; and 
within an hour, dressed as a yeoman, and mounted on 
a strong, but not showy-looking horse, set out on his 
journey. His early residence in the rural districts 
enabled him to personate successfully the character he 
had assumed. The first twenty miles were sur- 
mounted in safety. He passed through several 
villages, where he was stopped more than once, and 
questioned by the Parliamentary soldiers who occu- 
pied them. But his demeanour was so easy, and his 
replies so natural, that no suspicion was aroused. 
The afternoon was drawing on, when he entered a 
small hamlet, which lay a few miles distant from 
Abingdon, and which appeared to be the last outpost 
of the Republican army. As he rode up to the door 
of the village inn, he saw several Roundhead soldiers 
seated on the ale-bench, with stoups of liquor before 
them, engaged in the theological discussion, where- 
with it was their somewhat i[)ecw\Ya.t ^e^AsycL vi 
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enliven their potations. They broke off however on 
his arrival, to enquire whether he came from the 
neighbourhood of Beading, and if so, what news had 
been received from Sir William Waller in the west. 

" Nay, I cannot tell you," replied Alan. " I am 
from the north, and have turned aside to rest horse 
and man here for awhile. I have heard nought of 
Waller's army." 

'' And what be the tidings from the north, then ? " 
said one of the party, a non-commissioned officer 
apparently. '< Thou canst at least tell us that." 

He fixed his eye keenly upon him, as he spoke, 
and Alan involuntarily started and changed colour; 
for in his questioner he recognised Leonard Warner. 

" BEa ! you start," pursued Leonard ; " and your 
seat and carriage, methinks, are somewhat military for 
the country grazier you pronounce yoursel£ Seize his 
I'ein," he exclaimed quickly, as he saw Alan plunge 
his spurs into his horse's sides. ''I thought from 
the first that his features were not imknown to me. 
By heaven," he added, as the young man was torn 
from his horse after a struggle, during which the wig 
and hat which had disguised his fetce were torn off, 
"it is Alan Wode ! This is indeed a prize ! Have 
him to the guard -room, comrades, and search him 
carefully.'" 

Alan made no further resistance. TSSa «rai^ ^«Kfe 
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tied behind his back, and further secured by one of 
the trooper's belts buckled tight round him. In this 
guise he was led to a large house by the road-side ; 
which, it appeared, was the quarters of the officers 
commanding the detachment. Several of these, wear- 
ing the Parliamentary uniform, were seated engaged 
in conversation when he entered; among whom he 
recognised, at a glance. Endurance Houlton. 

" Whom have we here ? " exclaimed Houlton, start- 
ing up. " Alan Wode— a prisoner, and in disguise ? 
How hath this befellen ? " 

" He has just been seized," said Leonard, " on his 
way, doubtless, to the camp of the malignants. It 
were well to hold a court-martial on him without 
delay. But first let the prisoner be searched." 

Alan submitted quietly to the operation, knowing 
the uselessness of resistance ; and in a few minutes his 
despatches were drawn forth from the collar of his 
coat, and perused by Houlton. 

" Ha ! " exclaimed the latter, as his eye travelled 
rapidly over the paper. " These be evil tidings, if 
true; as I fear me they are. But they must be 
instantly despatched to the Lord General. Let some 
one forthwith ride with all speed to Beading, and 
deliver them." 

"Meanwhile, what is to be done with the prisoner?" 
enquired Leonard "Warner. " TLe \a «u T^o^Amovve^ x^bel^ 
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and has rentared in disguise within our lines. What 
sentence does the court pronounce upon him ? " 

** Let the malignant be hanged from yonder tree/' 
mid one of the officers — "after sufficient space has 
been allowed him, that is, for prayer and exhor- 
tatum.'' 

"Nay," said Endurance, "he can scarcely be 
ocranted as a spy, seeing that he was charged with 
despatches." 

"To be taken in disguise in the camp of an 
enemy, merits death by the laws of war in every 
ocmntry in Europe," interposed Leonard, hotly. 

" It may be," said Endurance. " But we will at 
least inquire the judgment of the Lord Greneral on 
this subject. Do thou thyself take horse, Leonard 
Warner, and carry these papers to the Lord Essex 
without loss of time. Enquire also his pleasure con- 

« 

ceming the prisoner ; whom till thy return we will 
keep in secure custody." 

Warner would again have remonstrated; but he 
was checked by a stem glance from his superior 
officer. He rose sullenly and lefb the apartment; 
and iomiediately afterwards Alan was conveyed by 
two soldiers to a room on the first floor of the house, 
where the door was closed and locked behind him. 

The young Cavalier cast an anxious glance round 
him ftsr hia captors disappeared. T\i6 'woi'^crw^ "^^t^ 
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small, narrow, and defended hy strong iron bars. Tlie 
door by which he had entered was of massive oak, and 
secured on the outside, as he had noticed on entering, 
by huge iron bolts. There was no chimney ; and the 
large beams of the ceiling, crossed by solid planks 
above, would have rendered it impossible for him to 
escape in that direction, even if his hands had been 
free and the house unguarded. There was however 
one entrance to the room, which did not appear to be 
so strongly defended. This was a door in the inner 
wall of the house, leading probably to another apart- 
ment. It was of oak, and was doubtless locked ; but 
it did not appear to have other fastenings. The love 
of life stimulated Alan to attempt his escape by it, 
desperate as the prospect of success seemed to be. 
By a great exertion of strength, he contrived to snap 
the cord by which his wrists were bound, and to work 
first one arm free, and then the other, from the belt 
which had been fastened round them. He next 
essayed the door; which, as he had expected, was 
secured on the other side, and resisted his efforts. 
But to his extreme surprise, he had no sooner desisted 
from the attempt, than the door was opened from the 
inside, and a female entered the apartment. 

Alan started back in great amazement, which was 
apparently shared by the fair intruder: or, if not, some 
other feeling kept her silent, and each continued to 
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gaze on the other for seyeral minutes without speak- 
ing. 

..At length Lilian broke the silence, saying, in a 
constrained and embarrassed tone — 

'^AlaUy is this really you? — ^what madness has 
brought you here ? " 

"Yes, it is I, Mistress Warner," returned the 
Cavalier, bitterly. " I am a prisoner, and in your 
uncle's power. There was a time when my presence 
would not have caused you so much displeasure. But 
no matter. The fire of his soldiers will soon spare 
joa the pain of recalling to your recollection, one 
whom you have so long forgotten." 

*' Forgotten you, Alan 'i " returned Lilian. " ITo, 
never. You know well what has come between us. 
But do not stop to speak of it. This is no time for 
explanations. Follow me instantly. This corridor 
leads to my chamber, from which there is a private 
staircase to the garden. A few minutes will place 
you in safety." 

He followed her without a word, like a man in a 
dream, while they passed in safety down the secret 
staircase, and along the pleached alley of a large 
neglected garden. But when Lilian opened the gate 
at its further end, and pointed to the wood which 
lay at the distance of scarce a hundred yards, Alan 
refused to go further. 

Q 
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** Lilian," he said, '' I cannot part from you thus. 
You have told me that something has come between 
m, and that I know what that something is. You 
are in error there; and I cannot depart till I have 
learned it." 

" Do not linger, I implore you," she again ex- 
claimed. '^ Eveiy moment of your stay here is winged 
with death." 

'^ But I should cany worse than death away with 
ma, if I went. Tell me, Lilian, once more, what has 
come between us ]" 

She cast down her eyes, and a deep blush suffused 
her cheek, as she said-—' 

^^ I can scarce credit the tale ; but I have been 
assured that it was at the instigation of Sir Jasper 
and yourself, that my dear father was arrested and 
imprisoned." 

" At mine and my father^s ! " cried Alan, indignantly. 
"What villain has dared to utter such a slander, as 
that we betrayed our dear and honoured kinsman to 
his death?" 

" No, do not mistake," said Lilian. " It was only 
in order that he might be compelled to surrender the 
estate of Balderscourt, of which he had become pos- 
sessed. No one has charged you with attempting to 
compass his death." 
''The one calumny is as faAae «a ^3cift o^iJcist" ^aid 
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Alan. " By the blue sky above me, I would have 
Grossed rapiers with the best swordsman in England, 
who had dared but to hint at such treachery to me. 
Lilian, Lilian, how could you believe it ? " 

''Those whom I am bound to heed told me so," 
returned the maiden, again blushing under Alan's 
gace. " But I will credit it no more — ^nay, believe 
me^ I do not think I ever really did credit it" 

" Bless you for that, Lilian," said the youth. " But 
for those who have thus foully slandered me to you, 
they shall dearly rue it. YoTir kiosman. Endurance 
Hoolton '' 

"No, no, it was not he," interposed Lilian, 
haniedly. "He is a stem man, and abhors your 
fiustion, but he would not stoop to malign you. Kay, 
it is 80) indeed. I did not mean to tell you ; but it is 
by his permission— I should say of his contrivance— 
that I have been enabled to effect your release. He 
knew that your death was certain if you remained ; 
and — ^little, alas ! as he loves you — ^he could not bear 
that his kinsman's nephew should die like a felon. 
It was not he who accused you, nor knew he aught 
of it" 

" Leonard Warner, then, was my calumniator!" 
exclaimed the Cavalier. '' I have heard already that 
he is an aspirant to your hand. I fear not his 
livalryr " 

Q 2 
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** You need not, Alan/' murmured the maiden, who 
had now laid aside all her assumed coldness, and saw 
only the Alan of former years. '^ It is true that he 
does seek me as his wife, and my uncle favours his 
suit. I cannot break the vow of obedience which I have 
taken, by wedding you ; but be sure I will never be 
the bride of Leonard Warner — ^unless, indeed, my 
father^s command to obey my uncle in all things should 
compel me. But there is no fear of that, believe 
me." 

"I know not that. Nay, think better of this, 
Lilian. We were betrothed with your father's free con- 
sent, and who can cancel a parent's wishes) This 
moment may be the turning point of our lives. Fly 
with me ! One hour will place us in safety within the 
walls of Abingdon ; another hour will unite us at the 
altar." 

He placed his arm round her waist, and would have 
drawn her into the path, but she resolutely drew 
back. 

" ITo, Alan," she said, " I have already told you 
that my lather made me promise solemnly, at my last 
parting from him, that I would obey Uncle Houlton 
as my guardian until I complete my five-and- twentieth 
year. I dare not break that promise ; and besides, re- 
member it is by his generosity alone that you have 
been delivered this day from imprisonment and death. 
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Would it be honoumble to requite ^™ by acting as 
you propose 1 " 

" You are right, Lilian," said Alan, drawing himself 
up^ " I had forgotten that. Bear him, I pray you, 
my thanks for the service he has so generously ren- 
dered me this day. Thb time may come when I shall 
repay it. Commend me at the same time to Master 
Leonard Warner; I may live to requite him also. 
Farewell till you are free ; but we will endure in 
trust and hope." 

He pressed her tenderly to his heart ; then, turning 
aside, plunged into the woodland path, and in a few 
minutes was lost to view; while Lilian returned 
cautiously to her own chamber. 

Alan was received with much distinction by King 
Charles, notwithstanding the loss of the despatches ; 
and after a stay of some weeks at Oxford, he rejoined 
the army with augmented honoui*s. But he helped to 
win no more victories. The transient gleam of success 
which had gilded the royal arms in the ITorth and 
West soon died out : and the prospect of final success 
in the struggle with the Commons of England daily 
grew more feeble. Newbury and Marston Moor in- 
flicted heavy blows on the hopes of the Royalists ; and 
the defeat at Naseby finally extinguished them. Sir 
Alan Wode continued to adhere stedfastly to the 
fortunes of the fallen king; and when the latter 
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was oonveyed to London to undergo his trial, Lo was 
one of those who followed the royal captive thither, 
and ongaged in several of the desperate conspiracies 
formed for his deliverance. The protracted excitement 
afforded him relief from the anxieties, to which he 
would otherwise have been a continual prey. Nearly 
six years had now passed since his last interview with 
Lilian Warner, and during the whole of that time he 
hftd not only remained true to her memory— notwith- 
standing the many fair faces which had looked ap- 
provingly upon him — ^but had abstained with the mobt 
punctilious honour from seeking any renewal of inter- 
course with her. For six years she had bound herself 
by a solemn promise to obey her guardian's wishes, and, 
bitter as was the sacrifice, he would not tempt her to 
break it. But as Lilian's five-and-twentieth birthday 
drew near, the heart of the young Cavalier began to 
throb with hopes and fears which it was impossible 
for him to quell. He had heard much of Endurance 
Houlton during the last five years. Like many of his 
party, the violence of his fanaticism had increased with 
the success which had attended his designs ; and he was 
now one of those who had insisted peremptorily on 
the adoption of the Five Points, by all who desired to 
be accounted faithfuL 

" The Five Points ! " exclaimed the Squire, who, 
though he rarely paid much attention to the stories. 
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WBB startled at the statement of Dr. Bowles. '^ What ! 
had they their Five Points in those days too] I 
ikocied that was altogether a modem notion.'' 

^ There is nothing new under the snn, Squire/' said 
Mr. Hartopp. " I have no doubt theit Five Points were 
almost as practicable and reasonable, as those of their 
Bucoessors of the present day ; but I must confess to 
my ignorance respecting them. Tell us what they 
were, Bowles." 

*'Hem," said Dr. Bowles, "they were peculiar, 
certainly. They demanded the abolition — ^first of all 
tithes ; secondly, of all Christian ministers of what- 
soever denomination; thirdly, of all magistrates; 
fourthly, of the observance of Sunday ; and lastly, 
of the Bible. I do not mean," observed Dr. Bowles, 
looking round on the blank fskces of amazement, " that 
tlie Independents generally adopted these extreme 
views ; but the party called the Levellers certainly did 
so, of which there is the fdllest proof But to pro- 
ceed. Among these enthusiasts, Endurance Houlton 
had rendered himself conspicuous : and had lately pro- 
ceeded to such extravagances, that the €k>vemment 
had been compelled to issue a warrant for his appre- 
hension. Leonard Warner, though he did not share 
his kinsman's theological mania, had nevertheless con- 
tinued his &st ally in all he undertook — his object 
being, as Alan too surely surmised, to obtain the hand 
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of Lilian as his reward. As the fourth of February^ 
which was Lilian's birthday, drew near, Alan's doubts 
and anxieties grew overpowering ; and had it not been 
that these were nearly balanced by his solicitude 
respecting the fate of his sovereign, his life would have 
"been insupportable. 

It was on the evening of that memorable day, the 
twenty-ninth of January — ^as the youthful Cavalier was 
sitting alone in his lodgings, worn out by grief and the 
xmsuccessfiil exertions which for the last few days had 
unceasingly employed his energies — that a letter, in 
the well-remembered writing of Lilian, was delivered 
into his hands. Alan eagerly tore it open. It was 
dated two days back, and its contents awoke very 
mingled feelings. First, the writer assured him that 
her affection for him was unchanged, and had under- 
gone no change, during the lengthened term of their 
separation. She had continued resolute in her rejec- 
tion of Leouard Warner's suit — ^ui'ged though that 
had been with unwearied pertinacity, and supported 
by all the weight of her guardian's influence. Of late 
she had observed a change in Master Warner's 
demeanour which had filled her -with apprehension, 
and had been the cause of her addressing the present 
letter to Alan. Her uncle's intellect was, to her mind, 
gradually becoming impaired, and Leonard's influ- 
ence seemed to grow stronger everj dauY ^ith him. 
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The latter had always peremptorily refused to put any 
rertraint on her inclinations : but Master Warner was 
now growing desperate, as the prospect of ultimately 
losing the prize became more imminent. She feared 
that the fourth of February would not be allowed to 
pass, without some aetermined attempt being made to 
compel her marriage with Leonard. Therefore she 
implored Alan to keep a yigilant watch over Master 
Warner's movements, and be nigh at hand to rescue 
her from his machinations, if needful. 

Without a moment's loss of time Alan seized his 
sword and cloak, and was on the point of hurrying 
foorth to seek the aid of two of his companions — 
Eqyalists like himself, with whom for the last few 
weeks he had been plotting schemes for Charles' 
rescue — ^when the door was thrown violently open, 
and the two men he was about to seek rushed into 
the room. 

"Ha> Palmer! Warrington! This is fortunate," 
exclaimed Alan. ''I was this very instant on the 
point of going forth to ask your assistance. It is well 
I had not quitted my apartment." 

"It is indeed," said Warrington. "We have 
learned within the last hour, that a warrant to appre- 
hend us on a charge of treason against the State was 
signed two hours ago by the arch-traitor Cromwell, 
and his officers have already set fort^b. to ^'!L!bcs<Q^ ^^^ 
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We must fly without a moment's loss of time. Our 
horses axe already saddled at a neighbouring hostelry ; 
and we must ride for our lives to the coast of the 
Thames near Gkuvesend. There we have promise that 
a Dutch merchantman will take us on board for Hol- 
land." • 

*^ I cannot, I cannot!" exclaimed Wode, distractedly. 
I have a matter in hand so urgent that I cannot quit 
London, whatsoever peril may beset me there, xmtil I 
have accomplished it." 

" Accomplished it !" exclaimed Palmer. " You are 
mad to speak of it. I tell you in a few minutes more, 
if you delay, you will be in the hands of Cromwell's 
soldiers, and will accomplish no more business of 
whatsoever kind in this world, save that of laying 
your head upon the block. Escape now, and you may 
hereafter fulfil your purpose, whatsoever it may be. 
Kemain, and you will never fulfil it at all." 

Alan felt that it would be indeed madness to persist. 
In an agony of despair he accompanied his Mends to 
the spot where their steeds awaited them, and rode 
through the darkness of the night by imfrequentedways, 
and with the utmost speed which their steeds could 
command, to the coast of the Thames. About mid- 
night a storm came on ; and in the darkness and con- 
fusion the travellers parted company. When morning 
broke, Alan found himsel£ alon^ Vsy t\i<& bank of the 
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river, and close at hand a small Dntch-btdlt vessel, the 
crew of which apparently were on the point of making 
saiL Alan hailed them, and a boat immediately put 
off and conveyed him on board. 

The captain, hearing he wished to be conveyed to 
the coast of Holland, and was willing to pay a large 
smn in gold for his passage, discreetly forbore all ques- 
tions ; but received the sum offered, and, lifting his 
anchor, immediately made sail Alan was sittrng 
near the stem of the ship, sadly watching the receding 
shores which contained the being he loved best on 
earth ; but who, as he feared, was irrevocably parted 
from him, when he was aroused by a sharp tap on the 
shoulder. He started up. Two men were standing close 
at his side, in whom he instantly recognized — notwith- 
standing the changes which years had made in them — 
Master Houlton, and his kinsman Leonard Warner. 
H is first thought was that their purpose was to arrest 
Mm ; and his hand stole mechanically to the hilt of 
his sword. 

"Lay not thine hand upon thy weapon, young 
man," exclaimed the elder, " we mean thee no violence. 
We are fugitives, as thou art, from yonder unhappy 
land ; which the Lord for its sins hath given over to 
its own blindness.** 

"And Lilian?'* exclaimed Alan, eagerly; "is she 
also on hoard this vessel )** 
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She is not/' replied Endurance, sternly. '' Nor, 
if she were, could there be aught betwixt her and 
ihee?" 

" I know well that it is thy purpose to prevent it, if 
thou canst^" retorted the Cavalier, *'and thine too, 
Master Warner. But ye may yet be baffled. Tou 
are a soldier, sir,'' he added, addressing the last 
named, " and should shame to compass by base means, 
what brave men win openly, and in the face of day. 
Will you cross swords with me on the deck of this 
vessel in this quarrel — ^the vanquished to resign all 
claim to the hand of Tnlian Warner ? " 

Before Leonard had time to reply. Endurance 
interposed. 

" I forbid such combat," he said. " Not only does 
her father^s murder forbid that Lilian should wed 
with thee; but it hath been revealed to me from 
above, that she is the destined wife of Leonard 
Warner. Too long hath my carnal weakness opposed 
itself to the will of the Lord; yet now that mine 
eyes are opened, I will make speedy atonement for 
my fault. Four days yet remain, before Tiilian shall 
be legally exempt from my control. Till then she has 
vowed to obey me ; and I have made a solemn vow 
that, before that time shall elapse, she shall be Leonard's 
wife. Trouble thyself no further with us," continued 
the old man, the light of insanily kindling in his eye 
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moce plainly as he proceeded ; '^ I would not harm 
HmsBj though I love thee not ; but we have enough in 
this ship able and willing to bind thee hand and foot, 
and cast thee, like Jonah, into the sea, if thou 
ahooldst attempt violence/' 

So saying he turned abruptly away, and, accom- 
panied by Warner, descended to the cabin. 

Alan resumed his seat near the helm more sadly 
ihan before. It was but too plain that Lilian was in 
iheir power, and that they were resolved to use that 
power without scruple. Nor could he do anything in 
his present position to prevent it. Endurance had 
spoken no more than the truth when he said, that he 
had sufficient force at his command to cast him into 
the sea, if he chose to use it. He must abide his 
time, and endeavour to defeat their schemes when 
safely landed in Holland. But he could not disguise 
from himself, that the prospect of attempting this 
with any likelihood of success was but slight. 

As he sat buried in these mournful reflections, he 
became sensible that a change of weather had oc- 
curred ; of which his abstraction had hitherto caused 
him to take no notice. An hour before, the moon 
had been sailing placidly through the sky, and the 
waves were gleaming brightly in the silver light. 
Now, darkness had come on; the waters were break- 
ing into foam ; and the wind, rising in fltful gusts, 
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proclaimed in angry moans the renewal of the 
tempest of the previous night. The captain gave 
orders to reduce the sails; and the men, who were 
well aware of their danger, worked steadily and in 
silence. The canvas had scarcely been taken off the 
ship, when the gale burst in all its fury upon them. 
The waves roared, as they rose mountains high, and 
broke at intervals on the deck, sweeping away the 
men at the helm, and dashing the rudder itself into 
fragments. The ship became a mere log on the 
water, and no one made any effort to repair the mis- 
chief. The crew and passengers crouched down under 
the bulwarks, sheltering themselves as well as they 
were able from the violence of the waves, but expect- 
ing every moment that the ship would go to pieces. 
It was a long and dreadful night. At length the 
morning dawned, grey and sullen ; showing on their 
lee quarter a rocky shore, very different from the low 
sandy coast of Holland, and showing how far they 
must have been driven from their course. 

It had now become evident that the ship could not 
float long, and, notwithstanding that the strife of the 
elements still continued unabated, the boats were 
launched. The men took their places in them with 
less confusion and haste than might have been ex- 
pected. Alan's coolness and nerve were now of the 
utmost service. He peiBusAed \a& cAxrEitcymen to 
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allow the Dutch sailors to man the first boat ; point- 
ing out that there was ample time for all to escape, 
provided they did not impede each other's move- 
ments. He himself, ably seconded hj Endurance, 
to whom the presence of danger seemed to have 
restored the full possession of his rea£K)n9 directed the 
embarkation. It was not until all but himself and 
Houlton were safe on board, that he prepared to 
follow them. But as he was about to spring from 
the side of the now fast sinking ship, Leonard 
Warner, with his drawn dagger, opposed his en- 
trance. 

« Stand back. Sir Alan Wode ! " he said, the fiiU 
villany of his nature revealed at last in his red eye 
and quivering lip, ''the boat will hold no more. 
There is scarce room for my kinsTnan, if indeed for him. 
We will not have our lives endangered. Stand back, 
I say, or I stab you to the heart ! '* 

"Hold, Leonard ! " exclaimed the sonorous voice of 
Houlton; ''I command you to take him on board. 
I will not depart without him ! ** 

" Fool ! " shouted Warner, angrily, " have you not 
yet discovered that we shall never move Lilian to our 
purpose while he lives? Nay, we have no time to 
lose ; stay and share his fate, if you will ; I am well 
rid of both. You are no longer necessary to my 
purpose." 
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He stoopod and cut the lashings with his knife, and 
the men, who had already lowered their oars, com- 
menced rowing from the vesseL But at the same 
moment there broke from the clouds immediately 
above them a sheet of flame, followed by a deafening 
crasL The mainmast, shattered by the lightnings 
fell over the side. It struck the boat, which had not 
yet moved many feet on its way, and sank it in a 
moment. Such of the crew as were not stunned by 
the blow tried, with frantic efforts to reach the 
wreck. But the tide, which was running rapidly in 
the opposite direction, swept them away with re- 
morseless speed, and in a few minutes the last of 
them had disappeared. 

Alan turned away in horror to assist Endurance 
Houlton ; who had been struck by a splinter of the 
mast, and lay senseless on the deck. He perceived at 
a glance that the ship could not float many minutes 
longer. Catching up an axe which lay close at hand, 
he severed the ropes which still held the wreck of the 
mast, and climbing on to one of its cross spars, 
dragged Endurance after him. He had scarce done 
so, when the vessel sank, leaving the two men cling- 
ing to the floating spar, which the tide slowly swept 
towards the distant shore. 

The rest is soon told. After many hours of in- 
cesaant exerfcion Alan suc(»e4edmTea^3bMi%^i}ji^<i.Q%st^ 
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and would have carried on his shoulders the ex- 
hausted form of his companion, who had now at last 
recovered his consciousness; but the latter forbade 
him. 

''Do not attempt to remove me,*' he said; ''my 
hurt is mortal, and I have but a short time to live. 
If I have wronged others, it is too late now to ask 
their forgiveness, or make reparation. Not so with 
thee. I have done thee injustice, as this night has 
shown me, and I entreat thy pardon. Hasten to the 
house of my kinsman, Herr Schonwelt^ of liege. At 
his house thou wilt find Lilian. Bear to her my 
dying assurance that all is peace between thee and 
me, and that I freely consent to your union." 

He pressed Alan's hand feebly as he spoke ; raised 
his head for a moment ; and then, with one long sigh, 
fell back and expired. 
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CHAPTER Till. 

«» "P AP A," said Selina, " i* not that Sir Alan Wode's 
-L picture, -which hangs in the long drawing-room, 
on the light hand of the fireplace 1 " 

** YeOf" said the Squire, ** and his wife, Dame Lilian 
Wode, hangs on the opposite side. Both portraits are 
by Gerard Dow." 

" And his buff coat and steel cap are fixed in the 
recess between the windows in the hall,'' said Archie. 

"Yes, Master Archie," said the Squire, "and bis 
sword too. At least, it was there yesterday." 

" I took it down to clean it this morning," returned 
Archie. " I mean to wear it ^" 

Mrs. Wood put up her finger with a warning look, — 

" You have forgotten, Archie," she said ; " though 
I must at the same time in justice say that papa pro- 
voked it. But come, Dr. Bowles, have you nothing 
more to tell us of the family after Sir Alan's time 1 " 

" Not much, madam," said the Doctor. " Sir Alan 
lived abroad with his lady until the time of the 
Restoration, when he returned to England. But I 
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believe lie seldom appeared at Whitehall. The court 
manners suited neither him nor Dame Lilian. He 
had a son named John "Wode— ■" 

" Who was popularly called * Logwood/ " interposed 
Mr. Hartopp. " It was a happy thing for the family, 
I fancy, that he deserved that appellation. He was 
too indolent to side either with James's parfy or Wil- 
liam's at the devolution, and by consequence kept his 
estate uninjured" 

'' At all events, his son took up arms for the Stuarts 
in 1715," interposed the Squire, a little nettled. 

"True," said ihe incorrigible Mr. Hiartopp. "So 
he did. He mustered all the tenants he could get 
together, and marched to join the Pretender at 
Preston. But by good luck, he mistook the Preston 
in Gloucestershire for the one in Lancashire; and 
before he could correct his mistake, the news of the 
total dispersion of the rebels arrived. He very 
judiciously marched home without loss of time, and 
turned his tenants into their fields again. They called 
him ' Greenwood / but I doubt if the sobriquet was 
well applied. But come, Squire, don't be angry ; you 
will allow that the name given to his son of * Dry- 
wood' was, at all events, appropriate enough. You 
remember when he, was entreated by the partisans of 
George the Second, and by those of the young Pre- 
tender also, to take part in t\i^ b^tw^^^ oi ^ ^ ^ ^^» 

R 2 
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replied 'that to his mind it signified very little 
whether England were governed by a German Boor 
or a Scotch Papist ; but that it signified a good deal 
to hiniy whether he retained or lost the &imily 
estate.' " 

**Come," said Mrs. "Wood, who perceived that the 
Squire, although he could not help laughing, was 
inwardly disturbed by this somewhat irreverent hand- 
ling of his ancestors, " we are getting veiy near our 
own times now. Philip "Wood, who, as you say, 
wisely remained at home during the Bebellion of '45, 
was the Squire's great-grandfather ; and all the world 
knows that his son and grandson were called ' Touch- 
wood' and * Firewood,' as well as my husband him- 
self * Brushwood,' fix)m his feats in the hunting field — 
a name of which he is in reality a little proud. Well, 
Dr. Bowles, if you have no more histories to relate of 
the Wood family, I suppose we must consider the 
chronicle of their achievements to be closed." 

** Well, no," said Mr. Hartopp, " I believe I can add 
one more chapter, the hero of which is the Squire's 
own uncle, bom in the year 1785 — just a year or two 
before the outbreak of the French Revolution. I 
think his adventure may match for singularity even 
with those related by Dr. Bowles. And as I have 
promised the Squire to relate it^ I will begin it at 
once* I shall call it — 
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"the cornet of dragoons. 

It was in the year 1806, wlien several English re^- 
m^its were quartered at Palermo, that the affair of 
which I am going to tell you, occurred. An English 
fleet was lying in the harbour, in which my friend 
Preston's ship was included — ^neither arm of the ser- 
vice being quite sure as to what might be the place of 
their destination, or who the enemies whom they 
would be called upon to confront to-morrow. The 
Sicilians in general — ^the upper classes that is — ^received 
them with courtesy and hospitality; but with the 
lower orders the case was different* I believe our 
soldiers and sailors are seldom very popular in any 
foreign country which they visit ; even though their 
errand, as in the present instance, may be a friendly 
one. Be that as it may, it is certain that continual 
quarrels took place between our fellows and the towns- 
men. Scarcely a night passed in which a British 
soldier or sailor was not stabbed in some fray with 
the Palermitans. The authorities when appealed to 
looked grave, and promised that every possible effort 
should be made to discover and punish the authors of 
the violence. But somehow nothing ever came of it 
but parchment and legal processes; until at last the 
English admiral waxed impatient, and informed the 
Sicilian commandant that if axi.o^<^ ^ti^^^s^ ^s^^sk 
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should be assassmated, he would straightway bombard 
the town. As he was known to be a man who would 
infidlibly keep to his word at whatever cost, the 
authoiities did not judge it prudent either to defy or 
disregard this menaoe. Possibly their police were 
more successful in their efforts than they had been 
before ; possibly they exerted themselves more -vigor- 
ously ; possibly the threat itself had got wind, and the 
inhabitants were shy of bringing shot and shell about 
their ears. Anyhow the desired result ensued. Not 
a single British subject, so far as Preston could learn, 
sustained any serious injury in the streets of Palermo 
from that day forward. 

But this result, however satisfactory in itself, did not 
tend to make the British more popular ; on the con- 
trary, it was evident enough, from the angry glances of 
the men and the half-uttered reproaches of the other 
sex, that if an English fleet were not lying off the 
town — ^the guns of which could lay the whole city in 
ruins whenever it might be the admiral's pleasure to 
do so— but small favour would have been extended to 
the strangers. 

This, however, does not directly concern the story 
which I am going to tell you. Your great-uncle, 

Frank, was in the ' th regiment of Dragoons 

at that time — a young fellow of one-and-twenty or 
80, and a very general favourite with his brother 
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officers ; perhaps on aecount of liis utter recklessness 
and insensibility to danger. !Frank had been present 
along with Hany Preston and several of his brother 
officers at some party, where he was greatly impressed 
by the beauiy of a Sicilian lady of high rank ; whose 
fiedih^, a rich and powerful noble, resided some twenty 
miles from Palermo. According to Frank's con- 
fidential statements to Harry, the Signorina (whose 
true name I need not mention, but whom we will 
call Lucia di Pisani) was as deeply enamoured as 
himself, and gave him numerous opportunities of 
cultLYating her acquaintance. Preston's own opinion 
however, as well as that of Frank's brother officers — 
though they took care not to utter it in his hearing- 
was that the lady was simply amusing herself with a 
flirtation to relieve the tediiun caused by the absence 
of one OavalieFe di Buspini,. to whc»n she was 
betrothed. One evening however at a masquerade, 
she drew Ensign Wood on one side, and told him, 
with downcast eyes, that she had received a summons 
to quit the city in the course of a few days for her 
father's castle ; nor would she in all likelihood return 
to Palermo for many months. Overwhelmed with 
despair at this intelligence, Frank declared his inten- 
tion ot following her to the mountains, in the hope 
that in those wild solitudes they might meet again. 
The lady received the proposal ^niiitt. %el ^DJ^WKDi^as^ 
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smile ; accompanied however with an assurance that 
he must forego his romantic purpose ; as the neigh- 
bourhood of the Count di Fisani's castle was un- 
happily infested with robbers, amongst whom it 
would be hazardous in the extreme for any persons to 
venture, who were not escorted hj a strong military 
force. Brave as the Inglesi were acknowledged to be, 
it would exceed even their hardihood to essay such an 
adventure ; particularly, as the Signorina added, With 
a bkish and a si^ for so insignificant a purposei 

I dare say you will not be surprised to hear that 
this consideration only made Master Frank more 
determined to cany out his purpose. But there were 

some wiser heads, even in His Majesty's ^th 

regiment of Dragoons ; and these, as well as Preston, 
did their best to dissuade him. 

"Ye'U no have heard muckle of this ill-guided 
people, I am thinking," said Archie Findlay, a junior 
captain, whose brogue and caution alike declared him 
a native of North Britain, " or, my certie, ye wadna 
think of venturing your life amang them. They 
have nae mair honesty than a Hieland reiver, and less 
mercy than a whinstane craig ; and as for viudeective- 
ness, if ye chance to fall out wi' them, the deevil 
himsell couldna match them." 

" Pooh ! " said Frank, " they would not venture to 
rob a British officer, even if I had anything worth 
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their taking. And as for vindictiveness, what should 
I do, that would be likely to provoke them 1 " 

"Well, to be sure," said "Wallace, "there is some- 
thing in what you say, about having nothing of which 
they could rob you. But, at all events, you have your 
life, and they might have a fancy to take that. Be 
ruled, there's a good fellow. Follow Preston's advice, 
and give the thing up. It would be sheer mad- 
ness." 

Well, they thought they had succeeded in persuad- 
ing their friend to forego his resolution. But they 
were mistaken. It was much the same thing as if 
any one had advised Tom here not to climb into a 
high elm after a bird's nest, or Willie not to get his 
feet wet by running on the damp grass. A spice of 
contradiction only lends a flavour, I suppose, to 
whatever young madcaps undertake; as Bedreddin 
Hassan's cream tarts are said to have derived their 
relish from the dash of pepper with which they were 
seasoned. 

About a week after the jnasquerade Frank disap- 
peared one day, without having given any previous 
intimation of his intentions. He had ridden out a few 
miles with his servant, and sent him back with the 
horses ; only telling him, that he could not say with 
certainty when he would be likely to return. Of 
course none of his Mends could have much doubt as 
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to where he hhd gone ; and Archie Findlay shook his 
head gravelj as he discossed the matter with Siogleton, 
Wallace, and two or three more of his companions in 
the mess-room, on the forenoon of the same day. His 
view was supported by Guido di Gargano, a young 
Sicilian nobleman, who had become very intimate 
with the officers of the regiment. 

'^ I wish,'' he said to ihe sub who had detailed the 
above particulars to him, ^^ that Wood had consulted 
me, (NT I>L Saffi, or some other Sicilian, before he 
tindertook this adventure. As for the lady, she is 
just the most notorious coquette in Palermo; and is, 
moreover, engaged to be married to Jerome di 
Ruspini, the nephew of the Cardinal di BrognL To 
do her justice, I do not believe that she had any idea 
that Frank would really venture on anything so wild 
and dangerous, or she would have warned him 
seriously against it. I know the country between 
Palermo and the Count di Pisani's castle. It is not 
merely mountainous, but full of gorges and precipices; 
among which a man is likely to lose both his way and 
his life, unless he knows the neighbourhood thoroughly. 
It is infested by banditti too, who misuse and pHlage 
travellers without mercy. A large party of foreigners — 
Austrians I think — ^were robbed, and many of them 
murdered there a few months ago. I hope Wood has 
not taken much money with him." 
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'^ I am afiraid from what his servant says that he 
has/' obserred Preston ; ^' and, what is worse, I am 
told that the captain of these fellows, Giuseppe di 
Something, has been brought into Palermo this morn- 
ing in irons. If Frank fedls into the dutches of his 
men, thej may revenge their leader^s capture on 
him." 

Singleton, who was much attached to Wood, was a 
good deal discomposed by this intelligence. 

" Do you think the case is so very serious, Guido 1 " 
he asked. 

4 - 

"Well," said Gargano, "the best chance is, that 
Wood will see the folly of his enterprise in time, and 
turn back." 

" He is not very likely to do that," I am afraid, 
said Singleton. " The danger would probably have 
no other effect than that of inducing him to persist. 
But, seriously, what would happen, if he should fall 
into the hands of these brigands ] Would it be any- 
thing worse than detention for a short time, until a 
ransom had been paid for him 1 " 

" That depends on whether resistance was offered 
or not," returned Guido. " Our Sicilian brigands are 
more revengeful, and less avaricious, than their Italian 
brethren. I believe that what Preston says x» true, 
and that their leader and the chief men of his band 
have been captured : in which caafc, \k«a ^Nsksm^ 
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probable that the prisoner would be murdered before 
he could be recovered, if this were attempted. 

** Yes," said Singleton ; " and besides that, General 

y though he might be induced to make 

such a request to the Government, would pro- 
bably cashier Frank as soon as he returned. He has 
several times issued peremptory orders to us, to avoid 
everything that would be likely to bring us into col- 
lision with the authorities; and he would have no 
mercy on a freak of this kind. Unless things come to 
the worst, I shouldn't advise that to be done. Can 
you suggest anything else, Guido 1 " 

"Well," said the Sicilian, "you might send an 
agent to treat with these bandits, if our fidend has 
really fallen into their hands. There are fellows in 
Palermo, no doubt, who thoroughly understand their 
ways, and know the country as well as the robbers 
tiiiemselves. They would be faithful enough too, in 
fulfilling whatever they undertook. They are mostly 
old soldiers, who have been employed against these 
robbers, and have now retired from service. I could 
find you a suitable emissary, I have no doubt, tliough 
it would take some time to do so. You would, of 
course, be prepared to pay down a considerable sum ;. 
for which he would endeavour to procure Frank's 
liberation 1 " 

"Of course," said Hume, ** we should be ready to 
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pay any sum he might demand, if it were in onr 
power to raise it ; and I really think, Gargano, that 
no time shoxdd be lost in finding such a person as you 
speak of/' 

The Sicilian expressed his willingness to comply ; 
and the party was on the point of breaking up, when 
Singleton's servant entered and delivered a note to his 
master. The latter glanced at the handwriting, and 
then tore the paper eagerly open. 

"Who brought this, Dobsoni" he exclaimed. 
" Send him up ; I want to speak to him." 

"I do not know who brought it," replied Dobson. 
^ I found it lying on the table in my room, as though 
it had been thrown through the window. It may 
have lain there for some lime, for anything I can tell." 

"Who is it from]" asked Miles, a lieutenant 
belonging to H.M.S. Terpsichore; who, as well as 
his brother lieutenant, was an intimate friend of 
Wood's. 

"It is from Frank himself," answered Singleton, 
" and contains only half a dozen words ; but it looks 
ugly, I am afraid. Here it is — ^written apparently on 
a leaf out of a pocket-book with a pencil : — 

" « The Casa d'Aquila. 

* I want your help. Come at once. 

*F. W.'" 

"The Casa d'Aquils. That is one of the inns, 
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Gkurgano, of which yon -were telling us, I sap- 
posel" 

"Moat probably," said Gargano. "Only I can't 
understand what danger he can be in there. If they 
did not rob him of his money and murder him last 
night, he would be free, I should think, to leave the 
inn this morning. They would scarcely dare to detain 
him. 

" "Well, in any case," said Preston, " we ought to 
go to his assistance without delay. Who will 
volunteer for the service ? " 

All present — ^there were seven of them, I think, 
besides Grargano— «t once declared their readiness to 
join the party. 

" Can you get us a guide in an hour or so ? " asked 
Singleton. 

"Yes, I make no doubt that I could," returned 
the Sicilian. " But I tell you what will be better. 
My friend Montalba commands the Carabineers, who 
are well used to this sort of thing. I will ask him 
to let us have a dozen of his best men. A gold 
piece or two will fiilly satisfy them for their services. 
In fact, they would rather enjoy the adventure than 
not" 

This offer was thankfully accepted; and in less 
than two hours a party of twenty had left Palermo. 
It consisted of Singleton, Hume, Wallace, Findlay, a 
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young ensign named Farmer, Preston, and Miles. 
Gargano, with Di Saffi, an officer of Carabineers, and 
a dozen of liis men, completed the number. They 
pushed on with all possible speed, and in an hour 
and a half reached an inn at the foot of the moun- 
tains, where they left their horses. Here they were 
informed that a foreign gentleman, whose appearance 
tallied closely with that of Wood, had rested for an 
hour, and taken some refreshment about noon on the 
day previous. After paying for his luncheon, he had 
resumed his journey. 

" Did he set oiF alone ? " inquired Guido. 

"Yes; the other gentleman did not leave for a 
quarter of an hour afterwards." 

"The other gentleman? What other gentle- 
man ? " 

"A gentleman a year or two older than the 
Inglese," the host thought. " He did not know his 
name, or his face; but he guessed him to be an 
Italian. He had his servant with him." 

" Was there an inn called the Casa d'Aquila in that 
neighbourhood 1 " 

" Not that he knew of ; but there was an inn some- 
way up the mountains, which the country people called 
by all kinds of strange names. One of these might 
be the Casa d'Aquila, for anything ho knew to the 
contrary." 

s 
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^' Is it far from hence 1" asked Guide. 

"About two miles," was the answer. 

" Preston," said Gargano, taking him apart "I don't 
like the look of things at that inn. One of the waiters 
just now produced, evidently unintentionally, a whole 
handful of English gold ; which he thrust back into his 
pocket in a very embarrassed manner, as soon as he saw 
it. The landlord's story about this Italian gentleman 
and his servant seems to me a ruse to throw suspicion on 
a wrong scent, in the event of our not being ab]e to find 
poor Frank. However, we shall do more wisely to 
proceed to this mountain inn in the first instance, and 
the plan I would suggest is this. You had better go 
first — you are all in plain clothes, and your appearance 
will not excite alarm — ^while we will follow cautiously 
behind. When you reach the inn — which you cannot 
mistake, as it is, it seems, the only house to be seen 
for miles in either direction — ^walk straight in, and call 
for refreshment. Take care to keep all the inmates 
employed. We will surround the house, and as soon 
as this has been done, a gun shall be fired to give you 
notice. When you hear it, seize all present, and pre- 
vent them from leaving the room. We shall thus be 
enabled to search the premises at our leisure ; and if 
Erank is there, dead or alive, we cannot fail to find 
him. 

This plan was at once put into execution. The 
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Englislmien, assuming as much as possible the appear- 
ance of pedestrians on a tour, proceeded in groups of 
two or three along the road, reaching the inn in some- 
thing less than an hour. It was a low-browed and 
villanous-looking structure, Harry told me, as he had 
ever beheld ; the walls massive, though of the rudest 
materials; the windows crossed bv bars in everv 
direction, so that escape from them would be impossible ; 
the doors solid, and studded with iron nails. It 
looked just the place in which deeds of murder and 
violence would be wrought without fear or mercy. 
Preston shuddered as he thought what might have 
befallen his poor Mend beneath its roof 

The prospect was but little mended when they en- 
tered. The whole of the lower story was occupied by 
one large chamber ; in the comer of which appeared a 
wooden staircase, by which the sleeping apartments 
were reached. There was a large fireplace, in front of 
which an old woman was engaged in preparing some 
articles of food for supper. Two men, each more 
sinister-looking than the other, were seated in the 
chimney comer. One of them apparently had been 
dozing over the fire ; for he started up as the party en- 
tered, his countenance exhibiting, as they fancied, 
both surprise and confusion. The other man, — the lefb 
side of whose face was disfigured by a huge scar, and 
who, as they afterwards learned, was the ostler of the 
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inn, — ^hastily thrust something into his vest, and would 
have left the house, if they had not prevented him by 
desiring him to fetch them something to drink. A 
boy, engaged on some domestic work in the furthest 
comer, completed the group. 

Carrying out Gargano's instructions, Singleton and 
Hume lounged in the doorway, so as to prevent all 
egress ; while the others, drawing roimd the fire, com- 
menced a conversation with the host, as well as their 
knowledge of Sicilian would aUow. 

" You have a lonely situation here among the moun- 
tains, mine host,'' began Wallace. 

" True, Signer," replied the host. " It is seldom 
that so many noble gentlemen honour us with their 
presence." 

" I wonder it can repay you to keep an inn in so 
solitary a spot." 

** Nay, with the blessing of the Virgin, it is not 
altogether solitary. This is the only road by which 
travellers can cross the mountains, and few pass onr 
door without stopping to take rest and refreshment." 
" Have you had many visitors of late ? " 
" Not many of note. Signer. The Coimt di Pisani's 
train rested here on their way to his castle the day 
before yesterday, and to-day the Abbot of San Gio- 
vanni and four of his monks took their morning 
refection with us." 
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" And you liad no visitors yesterday, then ? " 

" Only a few peasants," returned the landlord, with 
an uneasy glance. " Wherefore do you ask V 

" Nothing but curiosity, my host. How is this inn 
called, if I may ask I We saw no sign as we came 
up. You see I like to ask questions." 

" It is known as the Cavallo d'Oro to the inhabit- 
ants of Palermo ; the peasants call it by a different 
name." 

" Do they ever call it the Casa d' Aquila 1 " inquired 
young Farmer, interposing, not very wisely, I am 
afraid; but his uneasiness about poor Wood was 
increasing every moment, and he could no longer 
repress it. 

A look of astonishment appeared for a moment on 
the landlord's features. The ostler also, who had been 
engaged in supplying the requirements of the guests, 
started so suddenly as to throw down the tray he was: 
carrying. Before any answer could be returned how- 
ever, the gun was heard outside, and the officers im- 
mediately collared the landlord and his two assistants : 
who offered no resistance, — ^which indeed would have 
been obviously useless, as their assailants were two to 
one, and well armed, while they were entirely defence- 
less. 

Planting his sentinels so as to prevent the possibility 
of any one's leaving the house, and committing the 
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custody of the prisoners to four carabineers, Gtddo 
proceeded to make an examination of the rooms up- 
stairs. But after the closest search no trace of Frank 
or, indeed, of any other guest, could be discovered. 
The rooms were almost bare of furniture and clothing ; 
and what little there was, belonged evidently to 
the owners of the house. The walls, ceilings, and 
floors, were then minutely scrutinized, to aacertaia 
whether they contained any concealed closets or trs^ 
doors ; but here also the search proved wholly ineffec- 
tuaL The stables and out-buildings were next inves- 
tigated, still with the same result. Either Wood had 
never visited the house at all, or else all trace of binn 
had been successfully removed. 

The party returned discomfited to the room on the 
ground floor. It now only remained to interrogate, 
and search the persons of, the landlord and his servants. 
It was a suspicious circumstance, they thought, that 
the host should have denied having seen either Frank 
or the other gentleman ; who, it appeared, had pursued 
the same road about a quarter of an hour after him. 
It was unlikely that, in so solitary a spot, travellers so 
remarkable in appearance should have passed unnoticed, 
even supposing that they did not stop for rest or re- 
freshment. Nor had the embarrassment of the land- 
lord and his servants, when they heard the inquiry 
respecting the "Casa d'AquUa," escaped notice. 
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Suspicion was greatly increased when, on examining 
the clothes of the prisoners, — a process to which the 
landlord quietly submitted, but which was angrily re- 
sisted by the ostler, — there was discovered hidden in 
the vest of the latter a pistol, which Findlay instantly 
recognized as being poor Wood's property. 

" I know 't ! " he exclaimed, — " I know 't as weel as I 
know my ain face in the meeror ! I saw't sticking in 
Frank's belt only yester morning. I'll just take my 
Bible aith of it." 

The matter now assumed a still graver aspect. 
Preston told me that a chilling sensation of horror 
crept over him, and he believed over others of the 
party, as this souvenir of their unfortunate friend 
came to light. All the inmates of the inn were sub- 
jected to a separate and searching cross-examination, 
but nothing was elicited. The landlord and his servants 
persisted in their original assertion — that they had 
never seen Wood or the Italian gentleman or his ser- 
vant ; nor could any discrepancy be detected in their 
answers. Had it not been for the notoriously bad 
character attached to these roadside cabarets, and the 
unanswerable evidence of the pistol, their interrogators 
would have believed them to be speaking the truth. 
When pressed to account for the possession of the 
article above-named, the ostler, Jax;opo, declared, 
though with manifest reluctance, that he had found 
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it early that morning lying by the roadside, and 
had picked it up, not knowing to whom it be- 
longed. 

"Lying by the roadside!" exclaimed Saffi, who, 
as has been already explained, was the officer of 
Carabineers. " And at what part of the road 1 Kear 
this spot, or at what distance from it? Answer, or 
you know the consequences." 

The ostler did know the " consequences " of refusing 
to answer Saffi's question, though the English officers 
did not. The prospect of having brimstone matches 
lighted between his fingers, or a whipcord strained by 
a tourniquet round his forehead, so far prevailed over 
his reluctance to speak, that his questioners elicited 
drop by drop the confession — whether true or not was 
another matter — ^that he had found the pistol in a 
sequestered nook among the mountains known as the 
" Casa d'Aquila," and forming part of the pass called 
the Collo di Gigante. 

" The Collo di Gigante ! " exclaimed Saffi. " Why 
that is the spot where the Austrians were attacked by 
the brigands, was it not ? " 

Jacopo did not know. It might have been, for any- 
thing he could say. He knew nothing of the brigands, 
not he ! The saints knew he did not ! 

" But you know your way to the Casa d'Aquila," 
interposed Gurgano ; *' and you will conduct us thither 
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forthwith, if you do not want to have a buUet in your 
brain!" 

Giving him in charge to two of the soldiers, Gargan* 
once more conferred with us. " I suspect, after all," said 
he, " that Wood has been captured by the brigands ; 
with whom in all likelihood this fellow is in league. 
It is not unlikely that the note received by Singleton 
was allowed to reach your hands, in order that more 
of you may fall into their clutches. Possibly they 
wish to secure a number of British officers as hostages 
for the life of Giuseppe Naldi ; and think that though 
the safety of one officer could not be held of sufficient 
consequence to procure a remission of his sentence, 
that of several would. If this is their scheme, they 
will be taken in their own trap. Three or four of 
you had better go straight to the Casa d' Aquila, with 
Jacopo as a guide, while our fellows will secure the 
passes, and come upon them while they are busy in 
capturing you. Several of the carabineers, though 
they do not know the particular spot called the Casa 
d*Aquila, are well acquainted with the haunts of 
these bandits, and are tolerably safe to do their work 
thoroughly. Of course there is risk in this. But it 
is the best, if not the only, chance of saving our friend. 
What do you say 1 Are you willing to undertake it V 

A very general assent was returned, and four of the 
officers — Hume, Preston, Singleton, and Miles — ^im- 
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mediately yolunteered for the service. There was no 
time to lose, for the afternoon was now &r advanoecL 
Placing Jacopo therefore between Hume and 
Singleton, they set out : haying first called the ostlei's 
attention to the fact that the two officers on. each side 
of him were walking with their dirks drawn, and 
Preston following inmiediately behind him, carrying a 
loaded pistol ; which he would fire into the back of his 
skull the first moment he saw reason to suspect 
treachery. Jaoopo, who it was evident was already 
reduced to a condition of the most abject terror, 
appeared fully to appreciate these arrangements, and 
the quintette proceeded at a rapid walk, the others 
following cautiously in the rear. 

The direction in which Jacopo set out was the op- 
posite to that which they had expected. He proceeded 
for a quarter of a mile or so down the road by which 
the party had reached the cabaret ; and then, turning 
to the right, ascended a track which seemed at first 
sight the dry bed of a waterfall. After clambering up 
this for two or three hundred feet, Preston and his 
companions found themselves in a narrow ravine, 
which wound its way between two precipitous masses 
of rock. This they followed for perhaps a quarter of 
a mile; when the path gradually grew wider, ter- 
minating at last in a wood of cork trees, with which 
the side of the mountain in that part was covered. 
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Here the guide implored them to stop for a few 
moments, and listen to what he had to tell them. 

" We are at no great distance now," he said, " from 
the Casa d'Aqnila, and I will conduct you thither if 
you insist on it. But I warn you that you run a 
great risk in venturing thither." 

"You mean, that it is a favourite haunt of the 
brigands, I suppose V^ observed Hume. 

"No," returned the man. "The danger is of a 
different kind altogether. Pray do not question me, 
noble signers ; I dare not answer you. But if you 
will take my earnest advice, you will turn back." 

This of course was not to be thought of; and 
Jacopo was compelled, though sorely against his will, 
to resume his journey. They had proceeded for two or 
three hundred yards through the cork wood, when a 
noise of firing was heard at no great distance, which 
was replied to from several quarters — the mountain 
echoes repeating the sounds until they died off in the 
distance. The guide again paused, and fairly fell on 
his knees with terror, imploring his companions to 
return before worse came of it. But it would have 
been too late to comply with this advice, even had they 
been inclined to do so. The firing continued to 
increase in rapidily, while its circuit gradually 
diminished. A sharp encounter was evidently taking 
place, and seemed to be nearing the spot where they 
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stood. Presently, voices were heard close afc band, 
and ten or twelve stout fellows, in the picturesqiie 
Sicilian costume, were seen hurrying in confusioii to 
the cover of the cork trees, pursued by the car»- 
bineers; who fired continually, as they drove thrai 
from one point of vantage to another. Several o£ 
the brigands, for such they clearly were, had received 
« severe gunshot wounds, and could hardly dra^ them- 
selves along, leaning for support on the long barrels of 
their guns. As they approached Preston and his 
companions, the latter levelled their pistols, and 
shouted to them to surrender. This completed the 
discomfiture of the robbers. They had been taken 
entirely by surprise : and finding themselves sur- 
rounded on all sides, and at the mercy of their 
antagonists, they threw down their arms and called 
for quarter. Saffi and his carabineers, accom- 
panied by Gargano and the others, soon came up; 
and the whole band, eleven in number, were secured 
and carried off to the Cavallo d'Oro ; whence they 
were transported a few hoiu« afterwards to Palermo. 

Meanwhile Gargano and the others resolved still to 
proceed to the Casa d'Aquila, where they hoped to 
gain some tidings or find some trace of their friend. 
The guide's alarm did not appear to be in any way 
abated by the removal of the brigands from the 
scene ; and it was only by repeated threats that they 
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compelled him to go on. In a few minutes they 
reached a remarkable hollow among the mountains, 
at which several paths converged, and which Jacopo 
assured them was the veritable spot of which they 
were in search. It was a curious flat piece of rock, 
perhaps twenty yards square, and shut in by precipi- 
tous cliffs in every part, except where the ravines 
intersected them. 

"This is the Casa d'Aquila, is it?" said Gargano, 
who had now joined himself, as the reader has heard, 
to the company. " Now show us the spot where you 
found the pistol. We must examine the ground as 
quickly as possible, and then return to learn what 
information can be gathered from the brigands. 
There can be little doubt that he has fallen into their 
hands." 

Shaking with some strange terror, Jacopo had at 
first seemed on the point of refusing to comply j tut 
ou hearing Gargano's suggestion that they should quit 
the place as soon as they had examined it, his mood 
changed, and he pointed out a spot at the fiirther end 
of the plateau. Thither they hurried, and found a 
terrible confirmation of their fears. The white lime- 
stone surfece was deeply stained with what was 
evidently human blood : and which had as clearly 
been recently shed ; notwithstanding that the burning 
heat of the STin had dried it everywhere, except in 
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the deep crevices, where it still stood in cmdled 
pools. Similar patches here and there marked the 
way to one of the paths, which raa in an opposite 
direction to that, whereby they had entered. The 
idea at once occurred to several of the party that 
Wood had been assassinated at this spot; and his 
body having been dragged to the edge of the nnd6^ 
wood which fringed the path, had been there concealed. 
Following the track, they examined the neighboim 
hood of the spot where the patches seemed to 
terminate ; but a moment's glance showed them that 
their quest was vain. The rock at that point sank 
almost precipitously down to a depth, which could 
not be distinguished. A heavy stone flung over the 
edge returned no sound for a considerable time, and 
then a faint plunge announced that it had fallen into 
water. It was plainly useless to persevere. The sole 
result of the search was the discovery of poor Frank's 
pocket-book, lying close to the edge of the precipice, 
caught apparently in the underwood. With this sad 
memento of their friend they returned to Palermo, to 
ascertain what might have been disclosed by the 
prisoners who had preceded them thither. 

Jacopo was set jfree, and rewarded with a piece of 
gold ; as had been agreed upon, in the event of his 
oonducting the party safely to the spot required. 
Some of the party, Pteston said, were half inclined 
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to accompany the douceur with a piece of lead also. 
But, he added, for his part he fully believed the man 
to be innocent of any design against Wood, as weU as 
ignorant of his fate. The brigands alone, he thou^t, 
could throw a light on the subject. 

"And what did they confess, Uncle Hartopp?" 
asked several eager voices. 

" A great many crimes, I have no doubt," replied 
the narrator, " enough at all events to justify their 
sentence, though that was a pretty severe one ; but 
nothing at all as regarded Frank Wood." 

" Nothing at all *{ " exclaimed Bichard. 

" No, nothing at all. You may be sure it was not 
the fault of the English officers. Every possible 
effort was made to induce the brigands to tell what 
they knew. Sufficient interest was even made to 
procure a promise of mitigation of sentence to any 
one who would reveal the secret. But it was useless. 
They died, declaring to the last that they had never 
seen or heard anything of the miftfring Englishman." 

"And were they believed?" asked Archie. 

At first not at all (answered Uncle Henry). But 
a circumstance which came to light a few days after- 
wards gained some credit for their stoiy. It was 
reported all over Palermo (and it was soon ascertained, 
truly) that the Signorina Lucia di Pisani, — ^with whom, 
as doubtless you will remember, Erank had been so 
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deeply in love, had disappeared — no one knew 
whither. By some it was said that her feithar, 
offended at her flirtation with an English heretic, had 
immured her in a convent in some foreign country ; 
whither she had been conveyed by night in a Genoese 
merchantman. By others it was stated that Cardinal 
di Brogni had demanded, on behalf of his nephiew, 
that this step should be taken. Others again, affirmed 
that Lucia had died of a broken heart on hearing of 
Wood's assassination, and had been secretly buried. 
A fourth party declared, with equal confidence, that 
the lovers had eloped together, escaping safely in a 
speronare to Malta, and thence to England. An ex- 
amination of Frank's quarters made by the police, 
rather tended to encourage this idea. The contents 
of his writing-desk proved that the flirtation with 
the Signorina di Pisani had proceeded much further 
than any of his friends had imagined. A note from 
her was found, dated the day before his departure, 
consenting to immediate flight, and appointing the 
Casa d'Aquila as the place of their rendezvous. It 
was evident that he had gone out on the day of his 
disappearance for the purpose of keeping that appoint- 
ment. Nor was there anything to show that the lovers 
had not met ; and, if such meeting had taken place, 
that they had not eloped together. It was clearly 
proved that a vessel had departed that morning for 
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the nearest sea-coast, and that its place of destination 
was wholly unknown. What more probable, than 
that Lucia and her English lover were on board of 
her 1 The popular curiosity on the subject attained at 
last so great a height, that the English commander-in- 
chief was induced to pay a visit to the castle of Count 
Fisani, and inquire whether he was able to throw any 
light on the mysterious transaction, which had agitated 
all Palermo so profoundly. But the count — a jealous 
champion of the dignity and privileges of the old 
Sicilian noblesse — though he received his distinguished 
visitor with the most polished courtesy, declined in a 
veiy decided manner to enter on the circumstances to 
which the visit referred. 

"Public curiosity,'' he said, "might employ itself 
upon his family affairs, but it would receive no help 
or countenance from him. For the rest, if any one 
assailed his personal honour, he knew how to defend 
it." 

With this reply General was obliged to take 

his departure ; not having obtained the slightest clue 
to the mystery which he sought to unravel. Week 
after week went by. Orders arrived for the despatch 

of troops to Italy ; and the ^th regiment quitted 

Palermo, leaving the strange fete of Francis Wood as 
much a problem as ever. 

There were, in fact, four theories afloat; each of 

T 
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which had its own knot of determined partasans. 
The first affirmed, that poor Frank had either been 
assassinated at one of the two iDns, or else followed 
hy their occupants to the Casa d'Aquila; where he 
had been murdered, and his corpse fLnng over the 
precipice into the subterraneous pool beneath it. A 
second party declared, with equal confidence, that he 
had been surprised by the brigands at the place of his 
rendezvous with Lucia, and ofiering an unwise bat 
resolute resistance, had met his fate at their handa 
The denial of the deed by the latter was held to be of 
little account. Several of the band were still at 
large ; and it was well known that the bandits could 
rarely be induced to disclose anythiag which might be 
injurious to their comrades. Nor could it be ascer- 
tained what might have been revealed, under the seal 
of confession, to the priests who attended their last 
moments. 

A third theory insisted much on the circum- 
stance, that another traveller, accompanied by a 
person who seemed to be his servant, had followed 
closely on the young officer's track; but had never, 
according to the landlord's statement, reached the 
Cavallo d'Oro, or indeed been heard of again, not- 
withstanding that every effi)rt had been made to trace 
him out. If there had been nothing suspicious 
about these persons, it was argued, they would volun- 
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taxily have come forward, and given an account of 
their movements ; for considering the noise which the 
affair had made, it was hardly possible that they 
cotdd have heard nothing respecting it. It was con- 
jectured that the men were persons of bad character, 
of whom Palermo contained more than its fair share-^ 
that they had learned that poor Frank had taken with 
him a large sum in gold, as was plainly proved to have 
been the case — and that they had overtaken and slain 
him somewhere between the foot of the mountain and 
the Cavallo d'Oro. But the upholders of the first 
opinion pointed out, that this theory did not account 
for the note to Singleton, nor for the pistol found on 
the ostler ; and further, that the very existence of the 
Italian gentleman and his servant was problematical 
No one professed to have seen them, but the landlord 
and ostler of the lower inn ; and they declared that 
they cotdd give no description of them. 

The last of the four notions was, that Frank had 
met the lady, according to appointment, at the 
Casa d'Aquila, whence they had effected their 
elopement. Accordiag to this view, the note ad- 
dressed to Singleton had been written early in the 
day, when Frank found that he should require the 
assistance of one of his comrades in carrying off 
Lucia; but did not imply that he was in any 
personal danger. The delivery of it had been delayed 
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80 long, that lie had been obliged to make the attempt 
unaided; but had nevertheless succeeded. With re. 
gard to the blood found at the Casa d' Aquila^ it wafi 
surmised to be that of some other victim : the ruthlefls 
deeds of the brigands rendering this highly probabla 
As for the pistol and note-book, neither of -which ex- 
hibited any traces of blood, they might have been 
dropped in the hurry of flight, or perhaps left oin the 
ground in order to mislead pursuit. On the whole^ 
this last idea found the largest number of supporters 
in the raiment. Frank Wood was notorious for 
alighting on his l^s, into whatever scrape he might 
get : and his companions could not bring themselves 
to believe that any &tal evil had really befallen 
him. They affirmed that Frank was certainly living 
in some very pleasant nook or comer of the earth, 
with his inamorata, in the full enjoyment of connubial 
bliss ; and that in a year or two, when her papa had 
relented, he would return to Palermo, and be created 
a Sicilian nobleman, and succeed in due course of 
time to the Pisani estates, like a lucky dog as he had 
always been. These coulewr de rose visions however 
faded gradually into a soberer tint as year after year 
went by; and at last, whenever Frank*s name was 
mentioned, it was with an ominous shake of the head, 
and a prediction that nothing more would be heard of 
him, or the fair Lucia, again. 

This prophecy however was not destined to be 
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folfilled. Several years afterwards, when the island 
of Corfu was occupied by British troops, the regiment 
into which Singleton had exchanged was ordered 
thither. Shortly after his arrival, whom should he 
encounter at one of the public balls, but the lady 
herself— the veritable Lucia di Fisani! He could 
not be mistaken in her person; and besides, the 
gentleman at whose house he was quartered informed 
him that she was the daughter of a Sicilian nobleman 
of rank, residing on the Fisani estate; and further, 
that she had been for several years a widow, though 
he could not remember what had been her husband's 
name. Singleton was grieved at the intelligence; 
but resolved at least to ascertain the truth. He 
obtained an introduction to her; and, after some 
desultory conversation, began to speak of Falermo, 
and the period of his stay there in the spring of 1806. 
He found her as willing as himself to talk on the 
subject ; and when he mentioned the number of the 
regiment to which he had then belonged, she asked 
him, with eager interest, if he had been acquainted 
-with Signer Francis Wood, a subaltern in that coips ; 
and if so, coidd he tell her what had become of him 1 
Utterly confounded at this question. Singleton cotdd 
only reply, that he had been in hopes she could 
supply him with that information, and that had been 
his reason for introducing the subject. Her agitation 
now became so palpable, that he urged bax \«i \yt^a^ 
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off the conversation ; but this she would not consent 
to do. Bising and dcsiiing him to give her his aim, 
she conducted him to a private apartment, wbrnw 
they were secure from interruption: and than eor 
treated him to detail the whole particulars of the 
young ensign's disappearance— -of which, nntll then, 
she said, she had been entirely ignorant. Singletan 
was obliged to comply ; though he could perceive that 
the recital alarmed and shocked her beyond ex- 
pression. She assured him that she had never made 
any appointment to meet Signor Wood at the Gasa 
d'AquUa, nor had any communication with him. sinoe 
the day she quitted Palermo. She was proceeding to 
add something further; when the conversation was 
interrupted by the entrance of a friar, who, as 
Singleton afterwards learned, was her confessor. 
With a grave salutation to him, the ecclesiastic 
addressed a few words to Lucia in some language 
which Singleton did not imderstand. She immediately 
rose, and casting on him a look in which grief and 
alarm were mingled, took the friar's arm. Singleton 
never could obtain admission to her presence again, 
and the mystery of his unhappy friend's disappearance 
remained as impenetrable as ever. 

" And was that all, Uncle Henry ] " inquired Archie, 
as the speaker paused. " You don't mean that no one 
ever found out what had become of Uncle Frank 1 " 
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" No, I am sure he doesn't," observed Selina. " I can 
see that he fcaows, though he makes believe that he 
doesn't. Do tell us, please." 

" Well," resumed Mr. Hartopp, " your penetration, 
for once is not at fault. Miss Selina. The truth did 
come to light, and in a most unexpected manner. You 
remember that among Wood's cronies, there was one 
Harry Preston, a lieutenant in the navy. Well, about 
ten years after Frank's disappearance, Harry, who had 
by that time risen to be captain of a man-of-war, wa» 
one of the officers despatched in Lord Exmouth's 
squadron against Algiers. The Algerines in those 
days were little better than a gang of corsairs; who 
seized all Europeans on whom they could lay their 
hands, and detained them in captivity unless they 
could pay a heavy ransom. It was nothing less than 
waging a continued and most savage warfare on all the 
Governments of Europe ; and it is a great wonder that 
they wei« suffered to continue their depredations so- 
long with impunity. But no sooner had the wars 
which had devastated the continent, been terminated 
by the exile of Napoleon to St. Helena, than the 
British Government, in conjunction with the Dutch, 
resolved to send a force which should be strong enough 
to put down the system for ever. I have no doubt 
you have heard of the terrible bombardment which 
the combined fleets maintained; until, one after another. 
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the Algerine batteries were silenced, and the Day sub- 
mitted at last to the over-mastering valour of his 
assailants. 

Preston was one of the officers, whom Lord Exmontfa 
despatched to arrange the terms of surrender with the 
Dey*s ministers. As he was proceeding with his boat's 
crew through the narrow streets of Algiers — crowded 
with mosques, bazaars, mean shops, and palaces, all 
jostled together in the wild disorder of a Mahometan 
town — ^he all of a moment heard a voice, which he half 
fancied was familiar to him, which exclaimed almost 
in his ear, ** Harry Preston, or I'll forfeit my head ! " 
He stopped and looked round him. A strange motlej 
•crowd was pressing round the Europeans, with a 
curiosity equal to that of their visitors. There were 
Bedouins, bareheaded, with their loose garments folded 
round them ; marabouts and beggars ; women muffled 
in their boumooses ; Turks by hundreds, with their 
turbans surmounted with the scarlet fez — which of all 
that throng had addressed those words to him 1 While 
he hesitated he again heard the voice, and perceived 
that it proceeded from a man in the ordinary tunic, 
turban, and scarlet drawers of crimson serge, worn by 
Moorish slaves, and having a silver collar round his 
neck. Captain Preston looked earnestly at the 
speaker's face. It was burnt to a deep umber by long 
exposure to a scorching sun, and marked by lines 
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which told of hardship and toil, but it was not the 
face of a stranger. 

" We have met before, my friend," he said, after a 
moment's scrutiny. 

" "We have," was thereply, "but imder circumstances 
very different. Deliver me from this hateful den, and 
send me on board your ship without delay, or I shall 
even now by some infernal device be carried off into 
captivity elsewhera Do not hesitate, Harry, I en- 
treat you ; I am your old friend, Francis Wood." 

" By Heavens, and so you are," exclaimed Preston, 
starting. " I remember your face, strangely as it is 
altered. Make your mind easy now: you are in perfect 
safety." 

Turning to his boatswain, he gave him a few dii*ec- 
tions ; and in ten minutes more Wood was on board 
the long boat, on his way to the man-of-war under 
Preston's command. Here he was relieved of his 
collar by the ship's armourer, and provided with suit- 
able clothing from the captain's wardrobe. When 
Harry returned on board, a few hours afterwards, he 
hardly recognized in the well-dressed gentleman before 
him, the bizarre figure which he had encountered in the 
streets of Algiers. 

" Harry, my dear fellow," said Frank, " I have a 
strange story to tell you, and one which I never 
thought to be allowed to tell to any friendly ear. But 
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the longest lane, they say, has its turning : and though 
my lane has been a pretty long one, the taming has 
come at last. You know, of course, that the cause of 
all my misfortunes has been the same which has brought 
men into trouble from the beginning — a woman. 
During our stay in Palermo I had more opportunities 
than any of you were acquainted with, of meetmg 
Lucia di Pisani I believe you thought it was only an 
idle flirtation, and I let you think so ; but the &ct 
was otherwise. "We were actually engaged j and the 
expedition, which probably you supposed to be a mere 
freak on my part, was in reality imdertaken with a 
serious purpose. We had agreed, in short, to elope 
together, as her father had peremptorily refused to 
listen to my suit." 

" You were deceived in that matter, Frank,'* said 
Preston, who had heard Singleton's story. " We found 
the letter in your desk, which purported to have been 
written by the Signorina ; but it has been ascertained 
that she knew nothing of it. It was a forgery ! " 

"Hal was that soT' exclaimed Wood. "I have 
more than once suspected it. It was a plot then 
throughout of those two cowardly villains ! Well, 
at any rate, I believed that I had received a 
note from Lucia, appointing the day and manner 
of our flight, and naming a spot called the * Casa 
d'Aquila,' at no great distance from her father's 
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castle, as the place of rendezvous. I set off an hour 
after sunrise, and reached the Casa early in the after- 
noon. I had not arrived more than a few minutes 
when two men appeared on the scene ; and in the back- 
ground behind them I could perceive the head of a 
third, who seemed to be watching their movements. 
I knew the first two at a glance. One of them was 
the Cavaliere di Ruspini, the betrothed lover of Lucia ; 
though, as I was at the same time aware, the object 
of her special dislike. The second was a servant of 
the Coimt di Pisani, whom I had often seen in attend- 
ance on his daughter. The l^iird I did not know, but 
I guessed him from his appearance to be one of the 
peasantry of the neighbourhood." 

"Was he a short fellow, with a bull neck, a slouching 
gait, and a huge scar on his fa.ce1" inquired Preston. 

"As far as I remember, he was. Certainly, I 
recollect the scar, which quite disfigured him. Well, 
to resume — Ruspini did not leave me long in ignorance 
with regard to his intentions. He stalked haughtily 
up to me, charging me with trespassing on the Count 
Pisani's property, and desiring me immediately to 
quit it, by a path which he pointed out. I answered 
hotly enough, I have no doubt. But where two men 
are equally anxious to quarrel, it matters little what 
they say. Ruspini demanded an immediate meeting ; 
offering to lead the way to a suitable spot for the 
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purpose, by the same path which he had already inii- 
mated. Knowing however the treachery often 
lurking under these challenges, I resolved not to fight 
without the presence of a friend; and after some 
altercation it was agreed that we should meet at the 
same spot at sunrise on the following morning. It 
still wanted nearly an hour to the time named by 
Lucia for our rendezvous. I resolved therefore to 
withdraw at once, and find some messenger to conyey 
a note to Singleton, requesting his inmiediate presence. 
By this step also I hoped to be rid of ErUspinL It 
was however a considerable distance to the imi at 
the foot of the mountains; and I was doubtful 
whether I could reach it and return to the Oasa in 
time to keep my appointment. Just then I recollected 
the man with the scar, who might still, I thought, be 
in the neighbourhood. Looking round me, I saw biTn 
at some distance behind, in conversation with Ruspini's 
servant; who, it appeared, had now discovered his 
presence. In a minute or two he came towards me 
in great haste and alarm. 

" My fiiend," said I, stopping him as he came up, 
" can you do me a great service, for which I will 
requite you with a gold piece 1 " 

" Signor," he replied, " I dare not return to the 
Casa d'AquHa, if you would give me your hat filled 
with gold pieces. I have been threatened by Count 
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Pisani's equerry with his master's vengeance if I 
approach the spot for the next week to come. The 
Count's followers, signor, would make no more of 
hanging me from the nearest tree, or striking me to 
the heart with a stiletto, than they would of drown- 
ing a kitten." 

"That accounts then for the poor fellow's fright 
the next day, when we made him guide us to the 
Casa," remarked Preston. " I never could understand 
that before. I never saw a man so alarmed, I 
think." 

"I dare say," returned Frank. "Well I assured 
him that I did not want him to return to the Casa, 
or interfere in the Count's affairs. I only wanted 
him to take a note to a brother officer in Palermo. 
After much entreaty I induced him to consent ; but 
his anxiety to be gone was so great, that I could only 
prevail on him to wait while I tore a page out of my 
pocket-book, and scribbled half a dozen words on it. 
I then searched in my pocket for the gold piece, but 
foimd that I had been relieved of my purse — doubt- 
less by some of the gentry at the cabaret at the foot 
of the mountains, where I had rested awhile. I could 
only bestow one of my pistols on my friend, with an 
assurance that, if he performed his engagement faith- 
fully, and brought the pistol to me, I would redeem it 
with a handsome reward. 
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" I now retuiTied to the Casa ; bnt, to my grest 
annoyance, Kuspini was still there. He was leaning 
over the crag, on the look-out apparently for BOine 
person. It occurred to me that he knew of tiie 
intended meeting between Lucia and myself and I 
resolved at any risk to get rid of him. Angry words 
were soon exchanged, — then a blow. This last affixmt 
for a moment threw him off his guard, and lie drenr 
upon me. He was, I found, a better swordsman iAan 
myself; and as he sought my life with the most 
deadly malignity, I should probably have been killed, 
if it had not chanced that his blade became entangled 
in my sword-belt, and I ran him through the shoulder. 
The wound bled profusely, and the Cavaliere's servant 
and myself were for a long time unable to staunch it 
"We had not indeed fully succeeded in doing so, when 
a band of ruffians, whom I at first supposed to be 
brigands, but afterwards ascertained to be retainers of 
the Count di Pisani, came hurrying up the path. A 
few words were exchanged between them and the 
servant, and then on a sudden I was seized, bound, 
and disarmed. In vain I resisted, and protested 
against the outrage, offering to pay any ransom that 
might be demanded. I was hurried down a narrow 
pass until we reached a road, where one of the rude 
carriages of the country was in waiting. Into this I 
was thrust without ceremony, three of my captors 
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entering with me, and two more mounting beside the 
driver. We proceeded at a steady pace for some 
hours, and at length arrived at a solitary spot on the 
sea coast; where a brigantine was riding at short 
distance from the shore, and a boat, already manned, 
waiting on the beach. The truth now broke upon 
me ; I was about to be carried on board the vessel, — 
perhaps to be made serve as a common seaman, 
perhaps to be murdered as soon as we were out of 
sight of land. I made an earnest appeal to my 
guards, but without the smallest effect ; in fact, I 
believe they really did not comprehend whfit I said 
to them. Before night I was conveyed on board, and 
the brigantine, immediately lifting her anchor, stood 
out to sea. 

" And you were captured, I suppose, by one of the 
Algerine rovers, and conveyed to this detestable nest 
of corsairs ; which ought to have been rooted out a 
hundred and fifty years ago 1 — that was it, I suppose?" 
exclaimed Preston. 

" No," returned Wood, " it was worse than that. 
I found on board the vessel a sailor, who could speak 
a few words of English. From him I learnt that the 
Count di Pisani and his intended son-in-law, finding 
•that the Signorina*s infatuation (as they termed it) 
was not to be overcome, had resolved to carry me to 
Algiers, and sell me as a slave there. My arrival at 
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the Casa d'Aquila an hour before the appointed tiine 
had somewhat thrown them out; bat my retam 
thither, after despatching my note, again placed me in 
their hands. It was in vain that I attempted to 
resist, or escape their designs. On my arrival at 
Algiers I was sold for an unusually small sum ; but on 
the express condition that my master was not to take 
any ransom in exchange for me. With diabolical 
cunning my vendors also affirmed (as I have only 
lately learned) that I was in reality an Englishman of 
mean extraction, without friends capable of aiding 
me, though I represented myself as the contrary. 
This plot has succeeded so well that I have languished 
for ten years in the most cruel captiviiy ; f5rom which 
my encounter with you to-day in the streets of Algiers 
has delivered me." 



"Well," exclaimed Richard, observing that Mr. 
Hartopp had concluded, " I hope Uncle Frank paid 
those two fellows off as soon as he left Algiers. I 
should, I know." 

" Well, he couldn't pay that Ruspini off, any way," 
observed Charlie Marchmont. "You said he was 
dead, didn't you, Mr. Hartopp 1 " 
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" Yes,*' said the clergyman, " Lucia had been com- 
pelled to marry him (so Singleton said) after two or 
three years' incarceration in a Neapolitan convent. 
But her married life was a short one. He did not 
survive his nuptials a twelvemonth. I think he was 
killed in a duel, but I am not sure." 

"And Coimt Pisani, uncle," asked Tom, "what 
became of him ] " 

"Why, the Count was an old man even when 
Frank was carried off; and by the time of his 
escape from Algiers, Pisani had become so feeble 
that it would have been impossible to require satis- 
^ction of any kind at his hand." 

"And what became of Uncle Frank at last?" 
asked Archie. 

"Poor fellow," said the Squire. "He came to 
England — ^I remember it well — ia Captain Preston's 
ship. He had at first some idea of visiting Corfu, 
and renewing his acquaintance with Lucia di ErUspiaL 
But hi« constitution had been so impaired by his long 
residence at Algiers, that he fell into broken health, 
and died of decline three years afterwards. I have 
his silver collar in a drawer in my study still — a 
strange memento of a still stranger history." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE all-iiuportant sixth of January arrived, and 
brought with it a chill north wind, with oooft- 
sional sleety showers — about as miserable a speci- 
men of a day, as any with which Dame Nature pre- 
sents us throughout the whole twelve months of the 
year. But the joyous party assembled in the great 
hall at Balderscourt heeded the cold no more, than 
they would have done, had they been Laplanderaor 
Esquimaux. A huge fire of logs roared in the wide 
chimney, round which was assembled as motley a 
group perhaps as ever it contained in the ancient days 
of Christmas mimes and mummers : when the lord of 
the castle in velvet and brocade sat with his stately 
dame by his side, to watch the gambols of wild boars 
and lions, and savage men — vomiting flames or recdting 
verses, as the case might be. It had been agreed that 
immediately after breakfast a dress rehearsal should be 
held ; commencing with the song and chorus in the 
second scene, which was accounted the most difficult 
feature of the play — ^first, because of the necessity of 
gettiDg all to sing in thorough time and tune; and 
secondly, because it was hard to group successfully so 
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large a number of very juvenile performers. It Bad been 
arranged that Tom and Elen, T?Hio otherwise would not 
appear in the second scene, should perform the duet and 
lead the chorus. It was a piece o!6 good fortune that they 
could be spared for the purpose, ae they had good voix5es 
and correct ears, and were moreover accustomed to sing 
together. The chorus consisted of no less than nine 
pexfermers, all the Undsrwoodis and their young 
cousinB having insisted on appearing in the pretly cos- 
tumes of the Spanish peasants. Very pretty they 
certainly did look, as Mrs. Wood declared in the pride 
of her heart, when £&e saw them all arranged in pic- 
turesque disorder^ with the broad^eaved hats, and 
white baskets in their hands; Even the Squire — 
who, sorely against his win> had been unearthed from 
the steward's room, in which he had taken reftige, to 
behold the femily gatherings— even the Squire relaxed 
at the sight of Meta's red stockings, and little Jane's 
blue bodice, and Alfy's scarlet drawers, ornamented 
with festoons of ribbon. Brit though the little ones 
had so far carried the day, that they had obtained 
permission to appear on the stage, a strict understand- 
ing had been come to, that they were not to attempt 
to join in the singing*. In lieu of their performance 
the other actors behind the scenes joiaed in, and pro- 
duced a sufficient body of voice to constitute a very 
respectable chorus. 

u 2 
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Mr. Marchmonf s directions had in the main been 
observed; but that particular point of them which 
enjoined the use of grave and sober colours in the 
costumes of the principal actors had, we grieve to say, 
been totally disregarded. Doublets and hose of scarlet 
and green, slashed with white satin and broidered with 
gold ; plumes of red and white, fur, velvet, and jewelleiy 
glittered on every side. Selina and Ellen had con- 
trived, as girls ordinarily do on such occasions, to con- 
vert themselves into two extremely bewitching Spanish 
donnas ; and Uncle Hartopp, whose curiosity had so fer 
prevailed over his laziness, as to induce him to come 
through the raw morning air to behold the scene, de- 
clared that they wore their mantillas as piquantly and 
handled their fens as dexterously, as if they had been 
bom and bred on the other side of the Pyrenees. 

"Upon my word, young ladies," he said, "it is 
really a pity that you should be obliged to doff those 
becoming robes when the play is over. I doubt your 
finding any feshionable dress of the present day, in 
which you will show to as much advantage." 

" Oh but, imcle," exclaimed Selina eagerly, "we are 
not to change our dresses ! All the characters are to 
dance a character-quadrille together at the opening of 
the ball, and to keep the same dresses all the evening." 

" What, Master Tom there, in his judge's robes and 
all ; and George too, in his monk's tonsure and scapu- 
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lary 1 Why you will bring terrible scandal on both 
Church and State ! As a dutiful subject and Church- 
man, I must protest against it." 

"No/' said Selioa, laughing, "you will not have 
your sense of proprieiy so far outraged, Uncle Henry. 
Tom is Third Peasant in the second scene, as well as 
Judge in the fourth. And George, though he is a 
Friar in the second and fourth scenes, is a Footman in 
the first and third." 

"Such is the mutability of human things," said 
Mr. Hartopp. " And Tom and George choose then to 
be peasants and footmen rather than priests and judges 1 
Well, they are wise— if they mean to enjoy life, at all 
events. But now this chorus is about to be rehearsed. 
Miss Fane, allow me to express my admiration of your 
performance." 

"Oh, Mr. Hartopp, have you really read it?" 
returned Miss Fane, blushing a little. " I was in hopes 
you would have spared me. Do you know I really 
have no idea whether what I have said about the 
Spanish vines growing only on the mountains, is true 
or not. I had no time, you know, to find out." 

" Nay, Miss Julia, you know what Waller said to 
Charles the Second, when he told him that his ode in 
praise of him was not so good as the one he had 
written in praise of Oliver Cromwell — * May it please 
your majesty, poets always succeed better in fiction 
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than in iusL* Therefore be easy on that book 
What does it signify to the good compaiiy lA 
will admire your perfoamanoe to-night, where tiu 
gtowV 

''Order, order, Henry!" exclaimed Uacie Toa 
who by dint of unwearied exertiona had succeeded i 
arranging his group of peasants. ^ Now, Miss Jntii 
be good enough to take 3^oar place at the piano behixi 
the stage there, and all the chorus who are to be <m 
•of sight stand on either side of her. The Sqmr 
Uncle Hesiry, and Mrs. Wood, must be aodiemee." 

Ai3ber two triaJs the dborus was prononneed high] 
satisfiGkctory. The next thingwas to group the spectatoi 
^guards, eta, in the final scene. This was xnore em^ 
managed. The whole d^th of the stage was ka 
exhibited, and benches had been placed against tl 
background on wluch the peasants and other speetato; 
were seated. Half a dozen of Selina's favourite pofi 
from the National School had been fetched up to tl 
Court, equipped in helmets and corselets from t] 
armoury, and stationed with spears and battle-axea : 
their hands at various points of the stage. Banne 
also had been suspended from the walls, and a goz^geo 
canopy erected over the chair in which Tom and 1 
coadjutors sat in state. Altogether the effeot w 
really veiy striking, and even Unde Tom express 
himself satisfied. 
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"Now then," he said, "we have done with you 
youngsters, and I must have you take off your dresses 
and clear the room. "We must have our final rehearsal 
of the play itself, and you would be hopelessly in the 
way. Selina," he added, addressing Mrs. Wood, " I 
must put them under your charge, to take care that 
they don't come in here." 

" It is just their dinner-time now," said Mrs. Wood ; 
" at least it will be by the time they have taken off 
their finery. But do you mean that they are to be 
kept out of the great hall all the afternoon ] If so, 
the task will be beyond my capacity, I fear. The 
weather is so bitter that I can't send them out. You 
have got possession of their ordinary play-room ; and 
they must not go into the long drawing-room, or they 
will derange the chalked floors ; nor yet in the dining- 
hall, or they will fall tooth and nail on the supper. 
What is to be done with them 1 " 

" I can't say," said Uncle Tom ; " but really they 
must not come here. Willie acts his part capitally, 
considering his age ; but it is a very difficult one, and 
he wants a little more drilling, or he may break 
down ; and Charlie too isn't quite perfect. We cau'b 
have them here, that's positive." 

"Well," said Mrs. Wood, "then the only thing 
I can do is to lock them up in the day-nursery, 
and a nice time we shall have of it, I expect. 
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1 must try and find something which may divert their 
attention, if that be possible." 

It might be possible, but it was certainly not eaqr* 
There was no piano in the room, so that the reeoiuoe 
of music, which generally succeeded in rivetlDg 
Gertrude's and Ethel's attention, at all events, was im- 
available. All games, puzzles, and the like ^^ere voted 
"weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable." Miss Fane's 
assistance was not to be had. She and Mrs. Maich- 
mont were busily employed in the decoration of Ae 
chandeliers with flowers from the hothouse. The 
case seemed well-nigh desperate. At last, by a 
sudden inspiration, Mrs. Wood remembered that Mr. 
Marchmont had returned late on the previous even- 
ing, though he had not been visible that morning. 
She knew well that his resources were never ex- 
hausted. Going instantly in search of him, she was 
fortunate enough to catch him, just as he was issuing 
forth to call at the Rectory. He listened com- 
passionately to her entreaty, and followed her into 
the nursery. Gathering his young Mends round him, 
he inquired what he could do to please them. 

" Tell us a fairy tale ! " was the universal cry. 

"An Eastern fairy tale, just like the Arabian 
Nights," supplemented Gerty. 

Mr. Marchmont bowed his head, gathered the 
children round him, and began — 
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THE BAT PBINCES. 

There were once three kings, whose names were 
Hassan, Harran, and Haman. Their dominions were 
all situated near to each other, and they all three 
married about the same time. To Hassan were born 
three sons, called Malek, Melek, and Mulek ; and to 
Harran three daughters, whose names were Selima, 
Solyma, and Suleimah. King Haman had six chil- 
dren; three sons and three daughters. But what 
their names were I cannot tell you, for no historian 
has recorded it. When the youngest princess was 
about seventeen years old, King Hassan paid a visit 
to the court of King Harran, and proposed that his 
three sons should marry the three daughters of his 
friend, supposing always that the yoimg people should 
be found to like each other. King Harran, who was 
warmly attached to his visitor, readily consented ; and 
the moment that the three princes were introduced to 
King Harran's daughters. Prince Malek was smitten 
with the charms of the Princess Selima; Prince 
Melek was no less enchanted with the Princess 
Solyma; while Prince Miilek conceived the most 
ardent affection for the Princess Siileimah. 'Nov were 
the princesses less pleased with their admirers; but 
all three assured their father that they were perfectly 
satisfied with the husbands of his choice. There 
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were in consequence great rejoicings throughout the 
dominions of both sovereigns. It was agreed that 
Prince Melek should be married at the court of Sing 
Hassan ; Prince Mulek at that of Eling Horran; 
while the nuptials of Prince Malek, the eldest son, 
were to take place at a magniQcent castle, which 
stood just on the borders of the dominions of the two 
sovereigns. This marriage moreover was to be cele- 
brated the first of the three ; and all three princes and 
princesses, as well as the principal nobles of both 
courts, were to be present, so that the rites might be 
performed with the utmost magnificence. 

The rumour of this alliance soon reached the ears 
of King Haman, and angered him greatly. He had 
always intended to propose that his three sons should 
marry the daughters of King Harran, and his three 
daughters the sons of King Hassan, as soon as they 
had reached a marriageable age. As he was the 
most powerful and wealthy sovereign of the three, he 
had never doubted that both sovereigns would will- 
ingly listen to his overtures. He had indeed the 
power of compelling the obedience of either one of 
them, if either should refuse. But though he might 
have been able to overrun with his armies the terri- 
tory of either King Harran or King Hassan, he was 
aware that the two united would in all likelihood 
prove more than a match for him. It was useless 
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therefore to think of force, and it was too late to 
attempt negotiation. But it was not too late to re- 
venge what he considered to be the wrong done him ; 
and as he was a wicked, as well as a crafty prince, he 
resolved to do so without delay. He was, though no 
one but himself knew the fact, a skilful magician; 
and no sooner had his messengers returned, conform- 
ing the tidings of the approaching marriages, than he 
retired to his secret cabinet, and summoned the 
Genie who waited on his pleasure. 

" Aziel,'' said he, " the King of the Oak Forests is 
about to make an alliance with the King of the Coral 
Coast, which displeases me. The three sons of King 
Hassan are about to marry the three daughters of 
King H!arran. The marriages must be prevented. 
How is it to be done 1 " 

" Oh, King of the Silver Mountains ! " replied Aziel, 
" the thing you require is difficult. The three princes 
are already betrothed by the most solemn engage- 
ments to the three princesses ; and they who are thus 
united pass under the protection of Spirits more 
powerful than we are. Our skill will not avail to 
dissolve the bond which has been contracted." 

" Can you not convey the princesses to a distant 
region of the Earth, where the princes would never 
behold them again ? " 

" It would be of no avail,*' said the Genie. "The 
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Spirits that watch over them would conyey the princes 
to the spot, however distant it might be." 

" Could you not convey them to the caverns which 
lie beneath the roots of the sea 1 " 

" The Spirits of Love could penetrate the depths of 
the Ocean as easily as we can," returned AzieL 

" Could.you not bear them to the secret recesses of 
the Clouds, which no eye coiild discover 1 " 

" The eyes of the Spirits can pierce their depth, as 
easUy as thou canst look on the open landscape." 

"Can you not cause them to die by sword, by 
poison, or by pestilence ? " 

" Life and death are at the disposal of the Great 
Spirit alone." 

" Then you are utterly powerless to help me ? " said 
King Haman, grinding his teeth as he spoke with 
fury. 

" Not so," said Aziel ; " we can change the forms 
of the three princesses, and place them in a spot 
which will baffle all discovery, unless the three princes 
are possessed of extraordinary courage, patience, and 
fidelity. And the chances are, that few mortals 
will be found endued with these to a sufficient 
extent to enable them to accomplish such a labour. 
But beware, O King, for if the princes should succeed 
in their quest, the consequences will be fatal to your- 
self and your family." 
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" So be it," said King Haman ; " rather than that 
these nuptials shoiild lake place, I will run every 
hazard." 

The Genie departed, and Haman immediately 
summoned the commander of his armies, and desired 
him to collect all the forces of his kingdom, both 
horse and foot. "I am about," he said, "to make 
war against a powerftd kingdom which lies near at 
hand : and all must be in readiness for the expedition 
in a week from this time." 

Meanwhile the nuptials of Prince Malek with the 
Princess Selima were urged forward with all possible 
despatch. The Castle where they were to take place 
was furnished in the most magnificent manner ; and 
troops of cooks and other servants were sent thither, 
to provide the most sumptuous banquet that had ever 
been witnessed in either kingdom. Three days before 
that appointed for the marriage, the King of the Oak 
Forests set forth in a splendid procession. His chariot, 
which was of gold adorned with precious stones, was 
drawn by six cream-coloured horses. The three 
princes, attired as became their rank, rode behind 
the chariot, each mounted on a cream-coloured 
charger, caparisoned with velvet and silver. In this 
manner they proceeded through their dominions; 
greeted everywhere by the acclamations of their 
subjects. 
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On the same day the King of the Coral Coast also 
took his departni*e from his Capital ; aceompaaued hj 
a cavalcade, which was even more magnificent tfias 
that of King Hassan. He rode upon a white elepluuit^ 
the howdah being composed of silvery witK hangnD^ 
of crimson satin, and surmounted with posxegraiiates 
of solid gold. The three princesses followed, borne in 
palanquins of pearl, inlaid with silver, and sapported 
on the shoulders of slaves, glittering from head to foot 
in the most gorgeous apparel. King Harraai, who was 
as much beloved by his people as his brother sovefreign, 
received the warmest tribute of their loyalty^ as the 
procession moved onward. 

In this manner they arrived at the Castle; The 
first day was passed in arranging all the partictdaatr of 
the approaching ceremony; the second in feasting and 
revelry; the third was appointed for the nuptials. 
But on the morning of the last-named day, when the 
attendants of the princesses came to robe them for the 
approaching ceremony, not one of them was to be 
found. The door of the chamber (for the three 
occupied the same apartment) was found to be fiist 
locked, and the windows firmly secured, while the 
eunuchs, who guarded the door, declared that not the 
slightest noise had been heard in the chamber through- 
out the entire night. The female slaves also gave 
their witness that the beds had all been slept in, and' 
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• 

that nofne of the (kesses or jewels belonging to the 
princesses were miaemg' — ^nay, that their very night 
attire still lay by the bedsidies, as though it had just 
been taken off. This proved that they could not have^ 
eloped with other lovers, as some of the older courtiieps 
of both sexes had suspected. Even the old Chancellor 
admitted that it was morally impossible that any 
ladies could have eloped, and le^ their jewels and ball 
dresses behind them. 

A Cabinet Council was immediately held, attended 
by the councillors of both kingdoms. The princes, 
however, were too impatient to wait for its delibera- 
tion, but held a consultation among themselves. 
" This m the work of some wicked Enchanter," cried 
Prince Malek. " All human wisdom will be of no 
avail." 

" You are rights" said Prince Melek, " our only 
hope will consist in asking the assistance of some 
powerful Magician ; who may liable ua to discover 
and break the speU by which they have been conveyed 
away." 

" I am quite of your opinion," said Prince Mulek, 
^< and I should tell you that I am acquaini^d with a 
Kecromancer whose skill is said to be very suicprifiing; 
and who has promised always to help me whenever 
I should require his' services. He lives in a solitary 
tower in the heart of a forest, and few persons beside 
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myself know the way to bis dwelling. My prc^osal 
is that we go immediately, and implore his help.^ 

To this the other princes readily agreed, and with- 
out a moment's delay all three set forth on their 
journey. After encountering many dangers they 
reached at last the tower of the Magician ; who, on 
beholding Prince Mulek, received them very kindly. 

" You are right," said he, when he had heard their 
story; "the princesses have been transported from 
their Other's castle, and have been changed into the 
likeness of some animal, by the agency of magic. 
But the Enchanter who has accomplished this is more 
powerful than I am ; and I can neither tell you the 
place to which they have been conveyed, nor the forms 
into which they have been translated. You must go 
to the dwelling of the Gnome who rules over the 
Earth, and carry with you this flower as a token £rom 
me. If they be anywhere upon dry land, or wear any 
shape of creatures belonging to his dominions, he will 
be able to tell you." 

" Where does the Gnome dwell 1 " inquired Prince 
Mulek. 

" In a subterranean cavern in the very heart of the 
Black Mountains," replied the Magician. " You must 
travel for a whole day, as fast as your horses can 
carry you. As the evening is coming on, just at 
sunset, you will find yourselves in front of a lofty 
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precipice of white stone. Strike it with this rose, 
and a door will open, through which you must pass. 
Then you must journey for some distance through a 
subterranean passage, after which you will find a second 
wall, similar to the first. Strike this also with the 
rose and another door will open, which will be the 
entrance of the Gnome's palace. But beware that 
you do not delay on the way : for if you reach the 
first door too late, it will have become so dark that 
you will be imable to discover the face of the preci- 
pice ; and if you remain there all night, the Evil 
Spirits who haunt the place will destroy you." 

The three brothers expressed their thanks to the 
Magician, and promised to comply with his advice. 
Early the next morning they mounted their horses,, 
and pursued the path through the forest. They 
travelled all the morning and through the hours of 
mid-day, without once drawing rein ; for the Magician 
had given them some drugs, which they mixed with 
their horses* food, and these gave them power to journey 
any distance without fatigue. But as the afternoon 
was drawing towards evening, they heard lamentable 
cries proceeding from the branch of a tree by the 
roadside. Looking up they saw that a monkey had 
been attacked by a snake, which had twisted itself 
round the stem of the tree, and was on the point 
of encircling the monkey in its folds. 

X 
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" Poor little creature," said Prince Malek^ " I wisli 
we could stop to succour if 

« Can we do so/' said Prince Melek, '^ without 
oidangering the success of our enterprise I" 

"I fear not," said Prince Mulek, ^^bat we most 
lake the chance, come what may. Our &iher hi 
taught us always to succour the helpless.^ So aajiug 
he sprang from his horse, which he gave to his brdtiifln 
to hold, and drawing his sword, advanced to the 
rescue of the monkey. The serpent peaxseiving his 
approach, uncoiled himself from the tree, and eiept 
away among the bushes. Half an hour elapeed before 
he coTild discover its hiding-place, when by a blow of 
his scimitar he cut it in two. He then remounted, 
and the princes resumed their journey ; but before 
they could set off, the monkey sprang from his seat 
■among the branches, and lodged on the pommel of 
Prince Mulek's saddle. 

"Take me with you, noble princes," said he. "I 
know the danger to which you have exposed your- 
selves by delaying here to deliver me ; but I can 
avert it." 

They galloped on with all possible speed, in the 
hope of recovering their lost ground. The sun, 
however, had begun to disappear, before they came in 
sight of the precipice ; and by the time they had 
reached it, it was so dark that they cotdd not distia- 
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goish each other's hjcea. But the monkey put his paw 
into his right ear^ and drew forth a small stone; 
which immediately emitted so brilliant a li^t that 
everything could be as clearly distinguished as if it 
were noonday. Prince Maiek dismounted, struck 
the face of the precipice with the flower, and imme- 
diately a door opened in the rock, sufficiently large 
to admit his horse as well as himself The two 
brothers followed; but the monkey called to them 
before they entered, and ga^e the youngest the magic 
stone, without which there would be great danger, he 
told them, in traversing the subterranean passage ; for 
the latter was pitch dark, and full of outlets and 
crossways, leading sometimes to the light and some- 
times to the left No one who ventured into these, 
ever came safely out again. By the help of the 
taHsmaa however, they q^eedily readied theeecond 
wall; which opoied as the former one had done, 
and th^ found themselves in the presence of the 
Gnome. 

He was iddeouB to look at, bdng a huge, misshapen 
giant, with a long dark beard, large teeth, and an eye 
that glowed like a burning coaL But as soon as he 
saw the token sent him by the Magician^ he relaxed 
the frown which gathered over his forehead, and en- 
quired in A gracious tone what they sought of him. 

''O mighty Genie," ladd Prince Mulek, ''know that 

X 2 
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three lovely princesses, to whom I and my two 
brothers are betrothed, have been carried off from 
their father's castle; and no man knows by whom, or 
whither. The Magician, whom we consulted, has 
told US that it is by an Enchanter that they have been 
borne away, and that they no longer wear the hmnaii 
Ehape. But he cannot tell ns more ; and he has com- 
manded US to seek of you the help, which he cannot 
render himself" 

The Gnome drew his mantle over his head, and 
sat for several minutes in profound silence. Then 
he said : 

" I see them not, although mine eye 
Snrveys all lands beneath the sky, 
From deepest cave to mountain peaJc — 
Not in my realms are they you seek." 

** Alas ! " exclaimed Prince Melek, as he heard this 
reply, " is our quest then all in vain ? " 

"Nay, it need not be so," replied the Gnome. 
"They may be in the dominions of my Sister of the 
"Water, or my Brother of the Air. But you must 
seek their help, for I can be of no service to you in 
discovering the princesses.*' 

" And how are we to find our way to the abodes of 
hese Grenii ? '* inquired Prince Melek. 

" You must set off to-morrow precisely at noon," 
said the Giant, " and follow for two days the path that 
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leads along the bank of the stream rising at the foot 
of this mountain. Throughout the first day the 
stream will be no larger than a rivulet ; during the 
second, it will swell to a broad river ; on the third, 
your road will wind along the shore of the Ocean. 
By noon on that day you will have reached a deso- 
late sea-coast, and will see straight before you a long 
strip of rock embedded in the hard sand, through 
which it runs for about a mile. At its extremity is a 
huge rock rising out of the water. Strike the farthest 
point of rock with this bunch of sea-weed. It will 
immediately sink with you, and you will find your- 
selves in the • presence of the Genie of the Waters. 
But you must take especial heed that you do not 
loiter on the way ; for the rocky path is left bare by 
the sea for only one quarter of an hour in the 
entii'e day ; and if you should be but one minute late, 
the waves would wash over you before you could reach 
the rock, and you would inevitably be drowned." 

They rested that night in the Gnome's castle ; and 
the next day, after rendering him their best thanks, a 
second time set forth on their journey. They soon 
discovered the path by the brook, which continued 
gradually to widen throughout the afternoon, until at 
sunset it had increased to the size of a small river. 
They rose early on the following morning, and pursued 
the track as before. By noon the rivulet had swollen to 
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the dimensions of a broad and rapid stream, bearing 
tall ships upon its bosom ; and when they paused again 
at sundown, they could hear the murmur of the wares. 
Besoming their journey at sunrise, they traveised the 
sh<»re of the sea without interruption for seyeral botuns; 
when suddenly their attention was attracted to a loud 
screaming and scuffling, which was taking place at 
some little distance from the shore. Loddng in Hke 
direction of the sound, they perceived that a seagvit 
was closely pursuing a fish, which was making gr^skj 
but evidently ineffectual, efforts to escape. 

" "We must help the unfortunate," said the travBllcrs. 
All three reined in their steeds, while Prince Mel^, 
dismounting, hurried to the deliverance of the fisii. 
The seagull led him a long chase over the rocks, and 
it was an hour before he could succeed in overtaking 
it, and cutting its head off with his sword. As he 
was about to return to his horse, the fish entreated 
him to wait for a moment. " T thank you for pre- 
serving my life," he said, " and I will preserve yours 
in return. Take this shell. Whenever you find 
yourself in any danger of drowning, lay it on tiie sur- 
face of the water, and it will instantly become a ship^ 
large enough to convey you and your Mends safe to 
land." 

Prince Melek now sprang again to his saddle, and 
he and his brothers spurred onward at the utmost 
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speed of their horses, trusting that theym^ht yet arrive 
at the spot indicated hy the Ononis ^thin the tune 
prescribed. But the sun had attained its meridian, 
while thej -were still at some distance from the roeky 
shelf; and ^rhen they at last reached it, the waves 
were already beginning to rise abonre it. Without a 
moment's hesitation they plunged their spurs into 
their horses' sides, and galloped furiously along the 
causeway. But they had not proceeded a third of the 
distance when ihe waters began to rise round their 
horses' feet, and soon all trace of ihe rocky path was- 
lost. In another minute they would have been car- 
ried away by the waves ; but Prince Melek, remem- 
bering the shell which the fish had given him, drew it 
forth from his vest and laid it on the water. In a 
moment it expanded into a ship sufficiently large tc 
contain not only the princes, but their horses afeo. In 
this manner they traversed the rest of the distance 
which lav between them and the rock, and landed in 
safety upon it. Prince Melek then struck the farthest 
extremity with the tufb of sea- weed which the Gnome 
had given him. In a moment the rock sank beneath 
their feet, and they found themselves in a beautiful 
grotto, adorned with sea shells and flowers ; in which 
sat the Genie of the Waters on a throne of pearl. 
As soon as she beheld them, and was presented with 
the token sent her by the ruler of the Earth, she 
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accorded to them a most £iyourable reception, and 
enquired graciously how she could serve them. 

Prince Melek made the same statement to h^, 
which his brother had already made to the Gnome of 
the Earth. The Grenie drew her robe round her fece, 
and sat awhile evidently engaged in contemplation. 
Then she said : 

*' I see them not, although my glance 
Sweeps all the water's wide expanse — 
Fonnt, stream, lake, ocean, golf, and creek — 
Not in my realms are they you seek." 

"But do not be cast down," she added, noticing 
the look of disappointment on Prince Melek's fjEWje, 
" though they are not in my domains, nor in those of 
my brother of the earth, they may be in those of the 
Spirit of the Clouds. You must invoke his assistance, 
for we cannot avail you further." 

" And how are we to discover the abode of the 
Spirit ? " inquired Prince Malek. 

"You must travel hence for three days," replied 
the Grenie, " along a path which I will point out to 
you. For the first day it will cross a level plain. 
On the second it will lie among rocks and precipices; 
at the foot of which you will be obliged to leave your 
horses. On the third day you will have to pursue 
the track through masses of ice and snow. Exactly 
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at sunrise of the fourth morning you will find your- 
selves on the peak of a loffcy mountain, which will 
appear one huge block of ice. Strike it with this 
fragment of ice-plant, which I now give you, and the 
ice will part asunder and display the dwelling of the 
Spirit of the Clouds. But be especially mindful not 
to arrive one minute after the hour of sunrise. It is 
only then that the clouds which envelope the summit 
are for a few moments dispersed, and the face of the 
precipice becomes visible. If you remain there, or 
attempt to descend, you will inevitably perish." 

Prince Malek expressed his gratitude, and received 
the ice-plant which she held out to him. On the 
ensuing day the princes took leave of the Grenie, and 
set forth in the direction which she had pointed out. 
Throughout the whole of that day they traversed a 
long dreary plain, in which there grew neither tree 
nor shrub. At nightfall they came to the base of a 
range of mountains, and found a cavern, where they 
left their horses. On the next day they commenced 
the ascent, and toiled from dawn till sunset up 
paths so rugged and dangerous, that nothing but the 
most determined courage could have enabled them to 
proceed. But severe as this trial had been, it was as 
nothing to compare with that of the day which followed. 
The path now lay along deep fields of snow, into 
which they sank at every step above the knee ; or uj) 
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frozen slopes, where they had to cat oat with tk 
swords holes in the ice to enable them to plant tb 
feet; or again, along narrow precipices, where t 
slightest slip woidd instantly have been fittaL Abo 
noon the silence, which had hitherto reigned eva 
where round them, was suddenly broken by a abi 
cry; and turning to the spot whence it proceeds 
they beheld a small bird yainly endeayouring to mai 
its escape from an eagle, which was fiercely pursni 
it They were greatly tempted to leave it to its £kI 
for their nerves were unstrung by cold and hnngi 
and they knew that it was as much as they could < 
to reach the mountain-top by the time appointc 
But the recollection of their father's precepts pi 
vailed over every other consideration; and Prin 
Malek, drawing an arrow from his quiver, mov 
cautiously along the edge of a terrible precipice, un 
he came to a short distance from the spot where t 
struggle was still proceeding. He then discharg 
the arrow, which pierced the breast of the eagle, a: 
it fell lifeless into the abyss ; while the liberated bi 
flew to her preserver, and nestled in his bosom. 

" Take this feather," she said ; "it will help you 
time of need. Whenever you hold it above yo 
head, a wind will arise from whatever quarter you m 
desire, and blow gently or violently at your pleasun 

The prince thanked the bird, and creeping back 
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careftilly as he had advanced, rejoined hw companions. 
But this delay had so interrupted their progress, that 
it was in varn that they endeavoured to arrive at the 
summit of the mountain at the hour indicated by the 
Genie. Sunrise overtook them while they w^e still 
far below ; and when at length they reached the peak, 
it was so thickly enveloped in mist, that not a trace 
of it eoold be discerned. Then the eldest prince 
drew forth the feather which he had received from 
the bird, and held it up on high. In the twinkling of 
an eye there arose a strong wind, which blew full on 
the face of the mountain, and dispersed on every side 
the clouds which had gathered round it. The spot 
described by the Genie now became distinctly visible 
in the rays of the sun ; and being struck by the ice- 
plant, the wall of ice was cleft asunder, and the 
Spirit of the Air was seen reposing on a pile of 
clouds. The errand of the princes was soon told; 
and, like the others, the Grenie gathered his mantle 
of mist round his brows, and remained absorbed 
in thought for several minutes before he answered — 

'* I see them not, and yet my gaze 
The whole domain of Cloud surveys — 
Dense-rolling fog, or vapoury streak — 
Not in my realms are they you seek." 

A cry of despair broke from all the princes at 
once. 
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'^ Alas ! '* exclaimed Prince Malek, " then our Isst 
hope is at an end ! " 

" The spell is too potent for ns to break/' groaned 
Prince Melek. 

'* Let us plunge headlong from this rock, and end 
our misery ! " cried Prince Mulek. 

" Be not rash," said the Spirit. " It is true that 
these princesses have been hidden away by some un- 
usually powerful enchantment, yet the place of thor 
retreat may yet be discovered. I and my brethren 
can only discern that which lies within the limits of 
our dominions ; but the Sun discerns everything that 
passes in this world below. Unless your betrothed 
have passed into the regions of the dead, they cannot 
escape his penetrating eye. To him therefore I will 
send you in my chariot ; and if you set out now, you 
will approach his palace shortly before he rises ; which 
is the hour most favourable for an audience." 

As the Spirit spoke, he waved his hand on high : 
and presently a little speck was seen on the verge of the 
liorizon, which grew gradually larger and larger as it 
approached them ; until they could perceive that it 
was a chariot of white vapour lined with delicate pink 
mist, and drawn by horses of black thundercloud. 
The three princes bade adieu to their ally, and to9k 
the seats assigned to them; when the sable steeds 
instantly sprang forward with the rapidity of the 
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wind. They passed over a vast extent of land, and 
could behold forests, rivers, and cities, spread out like 
a map : while here and there the tops of the highest 
mountains appeared, but a few hundred feet beneath 
them. Then again the car brought them over the 
immeasurable realms of waters, sometimes dotted with 
islands, sometimes without a single speck to vary the 
wide expanse. Sometimes again they were lost in 
dense masses of cloud which hid everything frt>m their 
sight, and could hear the crash of the thunder and 
behold the vivid flashes of lightning, as they burst 
forth close beside them. At length the shades of 
night began to gather round them ; but their winged 
steeds pressed on with unabated ardour. A little before 
the hour of sunrise they perceived that they were 
approaching a palace, built entirely of golden clouds 
and roofed with vapours which reflected every colour 
of the rainbow. Before the doorway hung rich 
curtains of crimson mist; and the winged Hours, who 
are the servants of the Sun, stood in readiness to 
draw them aside when the moment of their master's 
departure shoidd have arrived. The Golden Chariot 
also, with its fiery horses, awaited his approach ; for it 
wanted but a few moments of the time when he woidd 
commence his daUy journey. The three princes sprang 
from their seats, and passing through the crimson 
curtains, found themselves in the presence of the Sun. 
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He had not yet assumed his crown of light ; and it 
was well for them that he had not^ or its brilliaDoe 
would have blinded their mortal vision. SEe did itot^ 
like the Gnomes, enquire iJie purpose for -w^hidi th^ 
came, nor did he wrap his head in his mantle b^bn 
addressing them. But instantly, in reply to their 
unspoken wish, he said : 



** They are not on tke land, 

They are not in the sea, 
They are not in the clond — 

Bat they are in all the three. 
No forms of Beasts they wear* 

No shapes of Fish enthral, 
Nor Birds, that wing the air — 

Their shape unites them all. 
Water, land, and clond combined 
Is their dwelling — search and find. 



ft 



As he spoke these words, he threw them three rays 
of light, which the princes caught in their bosoms; 
and passing between the curtains, which were drawn 
aside by the attendant Hours, assumed bis crown of 
light, and was borne away in the chariot. The princes 
re-entered the car which had conveyed them thus &r ; 
and the winged horses, again commencing their flight, 
deposited them before night at their father's capital 

They were full of perplexity at the result of this 
last interview. They had received a reply to the 
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riddle, which until now no one had been able to 
solve; but the reply seemed to be no less myste- 
rious than the riddle itself had been. They entered 
the town in the vague hope of hearing that by 
some unexpected chance the princesses had been 
recovered. But the tidings they received only 
heightened their distress. Th^ found that King 
Haman had taken advantage of the absence of King 
Hassan and King TTa,rran from their capitals, to attack 
them with all his forces ; and the armies of the two 
kings, being wholly unprepared, had been unable to 
offer any resistance. King Haman's eldest son had 
usurped the throne ei the Oak Forests, and the second 
son that of the Coral Coast. The youngest son, they 
further learned, was living in great pomp and magni- 
ficence at the Castle, where the nuptials were to have 
taken place. As for King Hassan and King fiarran, 
no one knew precisely where they were. It was be- 
lieved that they had fled to the court of a neighbouring 
king; whose aid they intended to ask in re-conquering 
their dominions. 

The three princes were overwhelmed with despair 
at this mournful intelligence. After a long oonsultar 
tion they determined on again repairing to thet abode 
of the Magician, who had in the first instance directs 
them to the dwelling of the Gnome of the £arth. 
Having first recovered their steeds therefore, ikey set 
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out for his tower, and were received hy him with the 
same kindness as before. He enquired with much 
minuteness the particulars of their several journeys, 
and the replies made to them by the Spirits whom 
they had consulted. 

" The monkey, whom Prince Mulek delivered," said 
he, " was the eldest son of the King of the Diamond 
Mines; who had been condemned to wear that shape 
until the serpent, his enemy, shoidd be destroyed. 
The fish, whom Prince Melek rescued from the gall, 
was the only daughter of the Sultan of the East. She 
had been sought in marriage by an evil Enchanter, 
from whom she had vainly endeavoured to escape, 
until the prince destroyed him. And the bird was no 
less a person than the Queen of the Pearl Islands; who 
is obliged for one day in the year to take some shape 
of bird or beast. Their gifts will be of the utmost 
value to you in the search which you have still to 
make. But the most potent talismans of all which 
you possess, are the rays of light given you by the sim • 
for on whomsoever these fall, they will — if they should 
be under the spell of any enchantment — immediatelv 
resume their natural shape. 

" I will now give you the best directions in my 
power; for I think I guess the secret of the enchant- 
ment, though I cannot be certain. I shall touch you 
all three with this wand *, when you will take the foi-ms 
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of rats. You must then go down to the shores of a 

lake, which lies in the very centre of this forest. In 

no other shape could you safely pass that way; for the 

' whole neighbourhood is infested with rats so fierce and 

numerous, that none but their own species can escape 

their violence. When you have reached the bank, 

you must find some mode of embarking on the lake, 

' and proceed in an easterly direction for three days 

' and three nights. In the middle of the third night you 

' will arrive at the only spot, which — so far as my know- 

! ledge extends — corresponds with the description given 

by the Sun of the place where the princesses are con- 

' fined. Be careful that you do not miss this in the 

darkness of the night, or that your boat does not sink 

' into the lake ; for if either of these events should 

happen, you will fall into the power of the Enchanter, 

and no one will be able to deliver you." So saying he 

took his wand, and touching them with it, the three 

princes were in a moment changed into three black 

rats. In this shape they commenced without delay 

the journey described to them by the Magician. In a 

few hours they found themselves in the midst of a 

wide-spreading plain, inhabited by great multitudes of 

' animals exactly resembling themselves in size and 

.shape, but no other living creature was anywhere to 

be seen. These rats were in reality the servants oi 

the wicked Enchanter Aziel, who guarded b^ tWct 

Y 
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means the approach to his domain. But Prince Mikk 
and his brothers passed unsuspected in their disgioM^ 
and early on the following morning readied the banfa 
of the lake. On their arrival, Prince Melek pvo- 
duced his shell, which he laid upon the suihedd 
the water; and in a moment it became a boit) 
just large enough to contain the three rats. Tbgj 
stepped on board, and Prince Malek raising his featkr 
on high, a wind from the west sprang up^ and ta 
them rapidly through the waters. They sailed oa aH 
that day, and at nightfall could only just discern tiie 
shore from which they had embarked. On thf 
second and third day nothing was anywhere to be 
seen but the expanse of waters. As the third nig^t 
came on, the weather, which had hitherto been calm 
and bright, began to change. Black clouds gathered 
over the sky, which completely hid the moon; and 
towards midnight it became so dark, that it was 
impossible to distinguish any object, however near at 
hand. At the same time a furious tempest arose, 
which threatened to sink their vessel, or drive it for 
many miles out of its course. But Prince Muldt 
drew forth the stone which the monkey had givoi 
him, and so brilliant a light was emitted by it, thai 
the whole scene became as visible as if it had been 
noonday. They perceived that they were close to a 
small island^ which W9S so low and swampy, that it 
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was hard to say whether it were land or water, and 
which was enveloped in a perpetual mist, arising from 
the stagnant flood. The violent wind was bearing 
them rapidly towards the island — ^in fact they were 
on the very point of being carried past it. But at 
that moment Prince Malek again held up his feather, 
and a wind of equal force arose from the opposite 
direction, which drove the other back, so that a dead 
calm ensued. They could now distinctly behold the 
strange spot to which they had been conveyed. On 
its surface were to be seen three winged lizards, with 
crowns on their heads ; which sometimes crept along 
the land ; sometimes plunged under the water ; and 
sometimes rose on their wings into the air. The 
three princes leaped ashore. They drew forth the 
rays of light from their bosoms, and touched the 
lizards with them ; and at the same instant the three 
princesses stood in their natural form before them. 
The princes then resumed their own shape once more, 
and stepped on board Prince Melek's boat. Prince 
Malek raised his feather, and a feivourable wind 
filled the sails; while Prince Mulek's stone guided 
them safely onward through the darkness of the 
night. 

While these events were passing, King Hassan and 
King Harran had fled to the court of a neighbouring 
king, who had been for many years their ally. They 

y 2 
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told him their sad story — ^how King Hassan had lost 
his three sons, and King Harran his three daughters; 
and how both sovereigns had been deprived of their 
thrones by the usurpation of King TTa-niftn. They 
entreated the help of their ally in this grievous afflic- 
tion. But their host, who dreaded the pcwer of the 
King of the Silver Mountains, not only refused to 
render them the support they asked^ but ejqieUed 
them without ceremony from his dominions. They 
wandered for many days through the depth of an 
almost impassable forest; until one evening they found 
themselves on the shore of a lake, which appeared to 
stretch out as far as the horizon extended. As they 
drew near the bank, they saw at a little distance a 
boat approaching them, in which were three princes 
and three princesses ; and equally to their astonish- 
ment and delight, King Hassan recognised his three 
sons, and KiQg Harran his three daughters. As soon 
as each party had heard the tale related by the other, 
they resolved to proceed to the court of the Queen of 
the Pearl Islands, and entreat her assistance. By 
the help of the talismans possessed by the princes, they 
easily reached her dominions; where the Queen wel- 
comed them with lively gratitude, and at once promised 
them all the aid she could bestow. The Sultan of the 
East also, and the King of the Diamond Mines, 
healing what had passed, sent their forces to join 
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those of the Queen, The three armies set forth at 
the same time, each commanded by one of the three 
princes. Prince Melek led his troops against the 
usurper of the kingdom of the Oak Forests ; Prince 
Mul^k assailed the usurper of the throne of the Coral 
Coast ; while Prince Malek invaded the territories of 
King Haman himself. All three met with the most' 
signal success. King Haman and his sons were taken 
by surprise, defeated, and slain. Then all the sove- 
reigns, the princes and princesses, repaired once more 
to the Castle, from which the brides had been conveyed 
away. The nuptials were celebrated with still greater 
magnificence, than had been designed on the former occa- 
sion. After a whole month of feasting and enjoyment, 
the King of the Diamond Mines, the Sultan of the East, 
and the Queen of the Pearl Islands, returned to theii' 
respective dominions. Prince Melek was declared 
heir of the kingdom of the Oak Forests ; Prince Mulek 
of that of the Coral Coast ; while Prince Malek was 
put in possession of the sovereignty of the Silver 
Mountains. From that time forward nothing ever 
occuiTed to disturb the peace and prosperity of the 
three kingdoms. 



" Oh, mamma," exclaimed Ethel, starting up and 
rushing to the window, "here comes the orchestra 
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" Oh, Tom ! " remonstrated his sister ; " that is 
saying too much ! " 

" Not a bit," persisted Tom. " I tell you every- 
thing was first-i-ate. Why there was first the play 
That went off without a hitch, just as if it had beoi 
done at Dniiy Lane or Covent Garden. How the 
people did applaud to be sure! They encored the 
chorus, and wanted it a third time even ; and they 
cheered at the end of the second scene like mad I 
heard a gentleman say afterwards, that Selina's acting 
in the first two scenes was as good, as good ; and they 
were quite sorry she couldn^t appear again." 

" She did act veiy well," said Ellen. ** I declare 
her death seemed quite real. It gave me quite a 
thrill when we came in, and found her lying there." 

"But the last scene was the ticket," said Tom. 
"When it got to that last bit of acting between 
Philip and Archie, you might have heard the scratdi 
of a pin all through the hall. I don't think two 
London first-rates would have taken the shine out of 
them. And when you got up in tlie witness-box — 
oh, my ! " concluded Tom, wholly unable to find 
words wherein to express his admiration. 

" Yes, I could see what an effect it produced ; and 
they went on applauding when the curtain fell, as 
though they never meant to stop," observed Ellen. 
** But, after all, I enjoyed the ball much more. That 
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character quadrille, and Sir Eoger de Coverly at the 
last, were something to remember." 

" Yes, the governor came out strong there. I did 
not think anything would ever make him dance again. 
But he was so delighted at the acting, and at seeing 
the people so pleased, that he looked twenty years 
younger, I declare. When he led out old Lady Susan 
Clive, I think the people were as much delighted as 
with the play itsel£" 

" And Uncle Tom, too ; he made old Aunt March- 
mont dance. I think that was almost as good fiin," 
exclaimed Ellen. 

"Yes, and Dr. Bowles and Miss Fane," shouted 
Tom. " Well, we shan't forget this Twelfth Night for 
a long time to come, any how." 

Tom's description of the success of the performance, 
and the enthusiasm of the spectators, was perhaps a 
little overdrawn. But nevertheless it was true that 
the whole entertainment went off with signal eclat. 
The acting of the four principal performers had been 
highly commended, not only by partial relatives, but 
by some really experienced judges; and the great 
man of the county had given them an invitation to 
repeat the whole affair at his house, to which a 
regular theatre was attached. The Squire was too 
wise to allow them to accept this proposal ; but he had 
gone so far as to declare, that if they were all alive 
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and well next Twelf^ Day, a similar party Bhocdd be 
given, to which the same guests shotOd be invited— 
a somewhat rash vow, of which it was not Hkelj 
that the jimior branches of his ftmilj vrotild £ul to 
remind him. Nay, in the first glow of his enthositfm 
he went so £eu: as to have several copies of the ^ 
struck off by the Ludlow printer, and presented to 
his guests as souvenirs of the evening. It is taa 
one of these that the following pages are printed; 
and therewith we b^ to take our leave of our readen^ 
hoping that they may all enjoy the coming GhzistmaB, 
as much as our young friends at BalderBcotirt did od 
the present occasion. 
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THE SISTEES OF SEGOVIA. 

(A Drama in Four Scenes.) 

DRAMATIS PEBSON^ 

The Ssniob Judge . . . lis. T. Wood. 

Alyaso, a BetiredMercTia/nt . . Ms. G. Masohicomt. 

Galdebon, ) . , , „ . / Ms. Gesald Hastopp. 

Alonzo, / AdAJocaUs of 8egoma \ ^^^ ^^^ Hastopp. 

Felippo, a Disgrticed Qffker . . Ms. A. Wood. 

Fedsillo, a Dumb Youth, Nephew to 

Ahja/ro Mastbs W. Wood. 

Fathbs Hugo, a Ca/rmeUte Monjc \ „ « -r^ 

x> « . ^' A-. > Mastes G. Hastopp. 

Diego, aerva/nt to Alwiro j 

EissT Feasant .... Mastes H. Hastopp. 

Second Feasant .... Ms. T. Wood. 

Gbies Ms. B. Wood. 

DoLosEs, I Twm Sisters, Wa/rds of ( Miss ^ood. , 

Antonia,) Ahjo/ro \ Miss E. Wood. 

Feasant Woman .... Miss G. Wood. 

Ohorns of Feasants, Guards, Spectators, Ac. 

Fsohftbs . . Ms. B. Wood. 



SCENE THE FIRST. 

A Garden stmraunding a CountrT/ Villa. In the 

hack^fnmndy Mowntmns. 

[ErUer DouyBiEBj/rom thehoiose, vnth a lettet,^ 

JDolores. Of all the insolence of which I have ever 

heard, this is the most outrageous. Was ever Oastilian 

lady so insulted 1 It was, methought, enough that this 
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wretch, Felippo, should have more than once presumed 
to address me. But, no ! He has dared to write to 
me, and ask me to grant him the &vour of an inte^ 
view ! I have wiitten him such an answer as will 
effectually check even his presumption. I shall get 
poor Pedrillo to deliver it. There is one good point 
about the poor lad's infirmity, at all events. He can 
tell no tales. 

[Enter Diego tvith a letter, which lie delivers, andexii 
What, another letter ? Not like the other, I hope. 
Ha ! I declare it looks like Antonia's handwriting 
(opens it eagerly), and so it is. (Reads) — 

" My dearest Dolores, — This to let you know that 
a gi-ievous sickness has broken out in tliis neighbour- 
hood ; and though none of the inmates of our convent 
are as yet taken therewith, yet the Lady Abbess thinks 
that all the damsels under her charge should be sent 
to their homes, and that without delay, until such 
time as the sickness shall abate. Wherefore, I am to 
bid you apprize my guardian, that he expect me to- 
morrow. I am to cross the mountains with a suit- 
able escort, setting forth as early as may be ; so that 
you may expect me about the hour of Nones. Hoping 
that such brief notice may not discompose my guardian, 
to whom I pray you humbly to commend me, — I am, 
your loving sister, Antonia." 

Oh, how delightful ! I declare 111 go out to meet 
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her ; and TU not tell my guardian a word about it ! 
It will be such a charming surprise ! Dear old 
guardian ; he loves us like his own children ! (She looks 
at the Utter again.) Oh, here is a postscript. " You 
need not tell Alonzo I am coming. He will not care 
to know." Sly puss ! I*U punish her properly. I 
wonH tell Alonzo — ^nor Calderon either, for the matter 
of that. It will be a good lesson to teach him that I 
can keep a secret ; which he was saucy enough to say 
yesterday that I could not. Here is some one coming. 
[She thrtists tJie letter into her pocket. Enter Pedeillo.] 
It is only the poor dumb youth. By the bye, he was 
the very person I wished to see. Senhor Pedrillo 1 

[Pedeillo hows, and lays his hand on his heart. 
I know you profess yourself my cavalier. Will you 
please to do me a favour 1 You see this letter. It 
has no address, you perceive ; but I will tell you for 
whom it is intended. 

[Pedeillo makes a gestv/re oj assent. 
Do you know Senhor Felippo, the ex-captain of 
Musqueteers? Will you deliver it to him the first 
time you encounter him alone ] 

[Pedeillo shakes his head angrily. 
Foolish boy, it is not what you suspect. It is no love 
letter. Nay, it is to rebuke his presumption, and 
forbid him to approach my presence, or address word 
or line to me for the future. Now will you take it 1 
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[Pedrillo goes down on one knee, takes the letter frtm 
her, and hUaee her hcmd. Enter Alvabo behind. 
Pedrillo starta up, and retiree in confueion, 

Alvaro, So, iny fair ward. I have songHt 70a in 
vain through the house. Do you mean to acoompany 
me to Segovia to-day ? 

Dolores, What, to see the bull-fight 1 No, I thunk 
you. I think the bulls have lost all their spirit of 
late — ^and the Matadores too, for the matter of tlui 
One might as well be in a slaughter-house, and see the 
beasts knocked on the head in the ordinary- way of 
business. 

Alvaro. Ah, true. I had forgotten that Calderon 
could not be at the theatre to-day. He and Senhor 
Alonzo are coming here on business this morning, and 
the Courts sit in the afternoon. Well, they are both 
fine lads, and honest too, no doubt — that is, out of 
their profession ! But I never thought my two 
wards would have fancied a brace of lawyers, I confess. 

Dolores. Why not, guardian 1 What is the matter 
with Senhor Calderon 1 

Alvaro. Matter? Nothiog that I know of — (aside) 
except that he is as jealous and vindictive as Bluebeard 
himself. (Ahud) Well Dolores, if you go not to 
Segovia, how do you purpose to pass the day — ^that is, 
after Senhor Calderon is gone ^ 

Dolores, Senhor Calderon's movements are nothing 
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to me. I had thought of taking a walk to your 
vinejard in the mountains. They are gathering 
the grapes to-day, and it is ever a pretty sight to 
behold. 

Aharo. To the vineyard in the mountains ? Well, 
I have no objection. I will accompany you thither 
with Diego, as soon as my business with the lawyers 
is over. 

Dolores, Do not let me interfere with your plans ; 
I can go alone. Surely there is no danger. 

Alvaro. Danger? No, I suppose not. Still, you 
should not walk unattended in so lonely a spot. 

Dolores, Do you think so? Then I can take 
Pedrillo. He will be my squire, I am sure, if I ask 
him. 

Alva/ro, Yes, and so am I. Poor lad, he would be 
glad enough to be your squire, or your knight either, 
for the matter of that. When I came up just now, 
he looked as if he was going to ask for something of 
the kind. 

' Dolores, Oh, guardian, that is all folly. It was 
nothing of the sort. I marvel you can credit such 
nonsense. 

Alvaro. Folly, nonsense, hey ! Well, so it is, poor 
lad, no doubt — much the same kind of folly which 
makes a poor moth buzz about the taper, tUl he has 
singed his wings off. But the taper ought not to put 
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itself in the moth's way, that is my view of the 
matter ! Here come our friends. 

[Enter Caldebon and Alonzo. 

Calderan. Good morrow, Alvaro; good morrow, 
fair Dolores. Shall we have the honour to escort you 
to Segovia, when our business is concluded 1 

Dolores. I thank you, senhor, but I am botm^ 
elsewhere. 

CcUderoru Elsewhere ? Whither, I pray you 1 

Alvaro. Ay, whither do you think, Seolior 
Calderon? She proposes to herself a solitary walk 
among the mountains ! Or what think you of my 
nephew Pedrillo for her companion ? 

Calderon (aside). Pedrillo ! Always that youngster 
dangling at her heels. (Aloud) Nay, fair Dolores, let 
me be your attendant, if go you must. 

Dolores (haughtily), I thank you, sir ; but I need 
not your escort. Senhor Alonzo, may I crave a word 
with you % 

Alonzo. As many as you shall honour me with fair 
lady. 

Dolores. Have you — heard from Antonia lately ? 

Alonzo. Alas, no ! not for these three weeks. Can 
you tell me aught of her? 

Dolores. Hem ! perhaps. Will you be my cavalier 
this morning 1 If so, I may perchance have space to 
tell you somewhat of her. 
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Alonzo (hesitating). Tou do me but too much 
honour; yet the Senhor Alvaro hath summoned 
Calderon aiid myself hither on business, which he will 
scarce permit to be set aside. 

Dolores. Oh, that need not signify. I will promise 
not to set out for an hour, or it may be longer. 

Alonzo (still lYurre emba/rrassed). And you see, 
Calderon — ^he is my friend, and I hope to be yet more 
nearly allied to him. I would not anger him, if it 
could be helped. Will you pardon me, lady fidr, if I 
presume to counsel you ? 

Dolores (sharply). Oh, certainly, Senhor Alonzo, I 
shall be only too thankfrd for your counsel 

Alonzo. Well, then — ^if you will really so far forgive 
my presumption — I would advise that you go not to 
the mountains, or at least that you take not Pedrillo 
for your escort. There is bitter dislike betwixt him 
and Calderon. Each is furiously jealous of the other. 
For my own part, I deem there is no maUce in the 
poor mute youth: but Calderon thinks otherwise. 
As for yourself, I know right well — 

Dolores (in the some tone as be/ore). Beally, senhor, 
I am most deeply indebted to your charitable opinion, 
and your counsel also is admirable ; but I am not 
Senhor Calderon's slave — ^not yet, at all events — and 
his humours are nought to me. I bid you good 
morning, Senhor Alonzo. (To Calderon) Senhor, 

z 
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I have also the bonour to bid you good moTiL 
ing. [£sA 

Alvcuro, So she is gone. Well, senhory yoa know 
the proverb — As well attempt to account f<» the way 
the wind blows, as for the changes in a woman's 
humour. I suppose it was because I caught Master 
Pedrillo on his knees before her, when I came in yoA 
now. But that, you know — 

CcUderan. How say you ) Pedrillo on his knees 
before her ? 

Aha/ro, Yes; but you need think nothing of thai 
It is only a bit of calf-love on his part, and she doesn't 
care a carlino for him, as the Italians say. But I will 
go after her, and persuade her to give up this adven- 
ture, if I can. 

[Exit, As he goes out Pedrillo enters an Hie 
opposite side. 

Alonzo. Come, Calderon, Alvaro is right. This 
is but a passing cloud. She will be bright and nmiliTig 
when you meet again. 

Calderon (moodily). She may provoke me too far, 
though. I never forgive when I am wronged. But 
it is not her caprices that move me so much, as the 
favour she shows this dumb youth. 

Alonzo. Pshaw ! that is but sport ; you heard what 
her guardian said. He is Pedrillo's uncle too, re- 
men^, ber. 
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Galderon. I trust mine own eyes more than fifty 
uncles, or guardians either. The lad is handsome to 
look at, and, notwithstanding his infirmity, likely 
enough to please a gLrl's fancy ; and, by St. Jago, if 
she cannot read the language of his eyes, she is duller 
than any woman in Segovia. I tell you I will no 
longer suflfer it. 

[He twnM and sees Pedbillo, who is engaged in 
picking a nosegay. 
See, there he is, gathering a bouquet of the flowers 
which he knows she most admires. Hark you, sirrah ! 

[Pedrillo looks a/ngrUy up. 
I know you tmderstand me well enough, and therefore 
few words will suffice. Your attentions to Donna 
Dolores displease me. I say, your attentions displease 
me, sir ; and I desire you will forbear them, or I will 
find means to compel you ! 

[Pedbillo looks menacingly at kirn, and lays his 
hand on his dagger. 
Ha ! do you threaten, sirrah ? 

Alonzo, Nay, Calderon, you are too hasty. It may 
be the poor youth does not even know of your engage- 
ment. It is a secret which has been told but to few. 

Calderon, Ha ! I had forgotten that. (To Pedrillo) 
Senhor, it may be that you are not apprised that 
Donna Dolores del Moreno and myself are affianced 
lovers. If so, I crave your pardon for my remarks 

z 2 
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just HOW. But now that you have learned that &ct, 
you will see that I have a right to demand that yon 
desist from further pursuit of her. 

[Pedrillo stares incredulously <U him ; theUy wJ& 
a gesture of despair ^ rushes out. 
I told you so, Alonzo. There is mischief in tfast 
fellow, for all his seeming simplicity. He loves 
Dolores, and believes his passion returned. "You saw 
how he received my announcement. By all the samts, 
I hardly like to trust him with her, when lie learns 
that I have told him the truth ! 

Alonzo. I cannot think so. He is in love with her: 
I am a&aid you are right there; but his very 
affection will prevent him from injuring her. 

Calderon, I scarcely know that. In characters like 
his, the change from passionate love to deadly hate is 
often strangely rapid. 

Alonzo. Youjudge the youth hardly. Anyhow, one 
day can sigilify little. You can speak to Alvaro, if you 
will, and bid him keep watch, or banish Pedrillo from 
his house. See, here the old man comes. You can bring 
up the subject when we have completed our business. 

IRe-enter Alvabo. 

Alva/ro. Well, lads, she is gone. There was no 
stopping her, except by locking her up; and that 
would have been no wise policy, to my mind. Crossing 
a woman in trifles is like stopping the spout of a tea- 
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kettle; there is tolerably sure to be an explosion 
afterwards. Well, she is gone, and we had better go 
to business, and think no more about it. 

CcUderon. Did Pedrillo go with her ? 

Alva/ro. No; I have not seen him, nor did she 
ask for him. Come, senhors, to business, or we shall 
not have time to complete it this morning. 

[Exeunt into the house. 
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SCENE THE SECOND. 

A lonely pass m the CaatUicm nuyuntcnns. Feliffo 
18 discovered half-hidden by a mass of rock, 

Felippo. It is past the hour of noon, and she comes 
not. Surely that is strange. I distinctly ovCTheard 
her saying that she purposed to walk this way ; nay, 
I saw her set out unattended, an hour ago at least 
As for my letter, I suppose she will deign no answer. 
Woe to her if she persist in her obduracy ! She lias 
a desperate man to deal with. I have long loved her 
— a}^, to madness, and have sworn that, if she reject 
me, death alone shall be her bridegroom. And now 
my affaire will permit of no delay. That last throw 
of the dice has completely beggared me. If I wed 
not her money bags, I must fly the country a ruined 
man. Hist ! I hear some one coming (looks cau- 
tiously down tlie pass). It is a woman's figure ; can 

it be Pish ! it is only the peasants returning to 

the vineyard. A murrain on them ! I had better not 
let them see me, though. 

[He hides behind the roch Presently, Peasants pass 
across the stage, singing. 
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Chomia, The hills of Spain, the hills of Spain ! 
The yineclad hills of Spain ! 
For a scene more fair than the sunsets there 
You may search through the world in vain. 

Tux> voices. Fair are the spreading plains of France, 
That smile with the vintage bowers. 
And fair are the vales of her own Provence, 
With the wealth of their fruit and flowers. 
But ours is the home of the southern vine. 
That loves not the vale, nor plain. 
Oh ! the fairest land where the sunbeams. 

shine, # 

Is the mountain land of Spain ! 

Chorus, Oh ! the hills of Spain, &c. 

Twovoices. Fresh is the breath of the morning blast,. 
That dances along their brow. 
Cool is the depth of the shades they cast 
In the noontide's burning glow. 
Sweetest of all is the evening hour. 
When we dance, and the cup we drain. 
Oh ! the fairest land, by the rainbow spanned, 
Is the moimtain land of Spain ! 

Chorus. Oh ! the hills of Spain, &c. 

\As the sounds die o^ in the disUmce, Felippo 
comes forth from his hiding-plcLce. 
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Felippo, There they go, and thej are well out of 
the way. If they had been a little nearer, they migkt 
overhear what passed between DoloreB and myself— 
that is, if the Donzella is really comings which I b^ 
to doubt. {Looking down the pass) Here she is, thoii^ 
I declare. Yes, it is herself ; but, ten thousand ftuieB, 
she is not alone after all ! There is a youth with her. 
Malediction on him ! If he be a lover now, and 
especially if he be a favoured one, I would not give a 
maravedi for his life. 

[He hides behind tlie rock again. Presently enter 
Dolores, TEDniLLo/oUotoing. 

Dol9tes. Poor youth, wherefore have you folio wedme) 

[Pedeillo lays hold of the hem of her rohe^ as if 
imploring Iter to accompany him Iiome. 
What would you with me, Pedrillo ? A.las, I fear I 
»can guess but too truly. Alvaro was right, though 
I can scarce believe it even now. 

[Pedrillo falls on his knee, and tries again to 
induce her to retwrn with him, 
No, no, poor Pedrillo, I cannot be yours. Forgive 
me if I have unwittingly misled you. I am betrothed 
to another. Leave me, leave me, good youth, for 
awhile at least, and let us not speak of this again. I 
shall ever value your friendship, believe me. 

[Pedrillo shakes his head to intimate that she mis- 
app'ehends him, turns sadly away, and departs. 
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Ah, how shall I forgive myself for this ? Poor youth, 
how I pity him ! 

[Felippo comes forward, 

Felippo, Nay, beautiful Dolores, do not pity him. 
How could he presume to aspire to such loveliness ? 
Methinks his madness is rightly reproved. Yet who 
could call it madness, either ? 

Dolores, Felippo, here 1 Stand back, sir. What 
means this insolence ? You have had your answer. 

Felippo. Pardon me, £sdr dame, but I have yet to 
learn my fiite from your lips. Your answer, if you 
have sent one, has not yet reached me. Oh, surely I 
may hope that your sentence has been one of mercy. 

Dolores. Ha ! you have not yet received my letter ! 
Well then, senhor, let me inform you, it was a reply 
such as your presumption merited, and your penetra- 
tion must needs have foreseen. 

Felippo. Say on, I am still in doubt. 

Dolores. Still in doubt? You cannot mean it. 
What answer can a traitorous soldier and a ruined 
gamester expect to the suit he dares to offer to a Cas- 
tilian maid ? 

Felippo. Oh, be not so harsh, sweet lady ! What- 
ever my errors have been, they may yet be redeemed 
{he faXh on one knee). Hear me, I entreat you ! They 
speak fedsely who would insinuate that I held treason 
able correspondence with the French. It was a 
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malicious charge, made bj a conning enemy, and too 
hastily credited by my superiors. Nay, I can give yoa 
proofs ! 

Dolorea, Senhor, 1 do not ask them. It is not to 
9716 that you have to answer whatsoever charges may 
be urged against you. Nor would it affect my resolTe^ 
though you could be proved blameless in all things. 

Fdippo, Nay, but hear me, I implore ! You called 
me gamester — that too is false. One of the groa 
libels with which society ever assails those, to whom it 
has conceived a disfavour. 

Dolores, What i you deny that you have been a 
gamester? Is that really your meaaing, Senhor 
Felippo ? 

Felippo. Most surely, it is ! {Aside) How on earth 
can she know? I am safe there, I expect. 

Dolores {scornfully). Senhor, the denial is worthy of 
you. I know one, who not two days since beheld 
you risk your last coin at faro, and heard you in your 
despair proclaim yourself a ruined man. 

Felippo {sta/rting up). Malediction ! He told you 
that himself? 

Dolores. Not in words, but I can tnist him as fully 
as though he had done so. 

Felippo {aside). " Not in words " — and yet he told 
her ! It must be the dumb boy Pedrillo. I remember 
now, I did notice him among the guests. He then 
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has helped to ruin me. I shall not forget that. But 
enough of this. I must try what threats will avails 
since persuasion appears to be of but little service. 
(Aloud) Senhora, it is time we lay aside this tone. 
Kemember we are alone among the moimtains, and 
that I ^ear a dagger. If my fortunes are as desperate 
as you would represent^ you will do well to avoid 
driving me to extremity. 

Dolores, To extremity? Buffian, I fear you not! 
Stand aside, and let me pass ! 

\She aUempta to push by himy hU he seizes her by 

the arm, 
Felippo, Piroud damsel, your brave words will avail 
you nothing. Either you go hence as the affianced 

bride of Felippo Castanos, or (Ae pauses) 

Dolores, Or what, base wretch % Again I tell you, 
I fear you not ! 

Fdippo, Or you go not hence at all ! 

[She disengages herself from Ms grasp, amd draws a 

stiUttofrom her girdle, Felippo a^ain endeanjov/rs 

to seize her. She drfemds herself , screournvng aloud 

for help. In the struggle Felippo is wounded, and, 

maddened with rage, draws his dagger, artd stahs 

her to the heart. With offioiher screamh she fails and 

eocpires, 

Felippo, Malediction ! I meant not that. Mad 

woman! She drew her fate upon herself! But J 
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must look to myself, or the consequences may be &tal 
Is life wholly extinct ? I must make sure of that. 
[ffe bends aver I^er, appearing to listen intently, ai 
the same time mpvng hie dagger. Sudderdyht 
starts up, 
I hear voices and footsteps coming this way. Her 
screams must have reached the ears of the vintagers. 
I must look to mj own safety. 
[As he is about to escape doum the pose, Pedbojo 
rushes in, unih his dagger hare in his hand. He 
attempts to seize YmATFO; toho dashes him violenUy 
to the ground beside Doloeeh, where he lies in- 
sensible. 
Confusion! the boy has recognized me, and Bis 
evidence will bring me to the scafTold ! Mast 
I stab him where he lies? Ha! his dagger is wet 
with Dolores's blood. I have it ! T have it ! (He 
sliouts aloud) What ! ho ! neighbours, help ! Here is 
murder done ! Help me to secure the assassin ! 
[The peasants rush in, accompanied by Father 
Hugo. Some of them, by Hugo's order, raise 
Pedrillo, who is still insensible, while others crowd 
rou/nd the corpse of Dolores. 
First Peasant What ! Senhor Felippo ! How has 
this befallen 1 

Peasant Woman, It is Donna Dolores, our noble 
Senhor's ward I 
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FaiiheT Hugo. Speak, senhor, and explain this foul 
deed. 

Feli^ppo. Keverend Father, I scarce know more than 
you do. I was on my way to Segovia to behold the 
bull-fight, when I heard voices loud in altercation. I 
hastened up— too late, alas! to save this noble lady 
&om the foul murder which hath been wrought upon 
her ; yet not too late to shed my blood in her defence ! 
{He holds up his arm.) You see I bleed. The assassin, 
whoever he may be, had already effected his bloody 
deed, and struck at me with his dagger when I tried 
to seize him. It was not without a struggle that I 
struck him to the ground. 

Father Hugo, Does any one know the murderer? 

First Feasant, Why, it is Senhor Pedrillo, Senhor 
Alvaro's nephew ! Poor youth ! I can scarce be- 
lieve he has done this deed. 

Feasant Woman, No : for my part I always judged 
him to be deeply in love with her. I am sui'e he 
would not hurt a hair of her head. 

Father Hugo, In love with her, say you? Then 
perhaps it was a lover's quarrel See his dagger is 
bare in his hand, and it is deeply dyed with blood. 
But he will presently come to himself, and then we 
shall learn what defence he offers. Give him air, good 
friends : ye crowd too mucb round him, 

[As they open his doui^let, to enable him to breathe 
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more freely, a letter drops out. Fathsb Hugo 
picks it up, and reads it apart. 

First Feasant. He is coming to himself sow, I think 
I see a slight colour returning to his cheek. 

Feasant Woman. Yes, he can stand by himself again. 
See he opens his eyes. 

[Pedbillo looks wildly round Idm, as though dca/r&is 
comprehending where he was. FreseiUl^ his eyt 
rests on the corpse of Dolores. He tUtera a strong 
vncouth groa/n, and hides his face in his hands. 

Second Feasant. Ah, he can't bear the sight. That 
looks to jnj mind as though he did it. Don't you 
think so, neighbours ? 

Feasant Woman. Nonsense 1 It is only that he is 
grieved to see the poor lady's body so foully outraged. 
I tell you, one of the curls on her head was dearer to 
him than another's whole body. I will never believe 
that he would raze the skin of her little finger. 

Second Feasant. Ah, but, neighbour, you heard what 
the Reverend Father said respecting a lovers quarrell 

Feasant Woman. Quarrel quotha ! this poor lad 
never quarrelled with a fly, much less with the lady 
Dolores. I tell you 

Fatlier Hugo (folds up tlie letter, and comes for- 
ward). Hush ! worthy friends. This is a black busi- 
ness, and must be fully inquired into. Four of you 
convey the corpse to the house of Senhor Alvaro. 
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The rest take care that the prisoner escape not. I 
will myself take charge of this letter and dagger. 
{To Fdippo) Senhor, I presume you will be ready 
to give your evidence when the proper time shall 
arrive. Now move forward. 

[The peasants raise the body of Dolobes and lay it 
on their shoulders. Pedrillo is led oiU between 
two peasants. Father Hugo and 'Felltfo follow. 
The scene closes. 
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SCENE THE THIRD. 

A room in Alvabo's house. Alvamo is discovered 
seated at a tabUy mawmfuUy resting hie head an hu 
hand. Near him Alokzo, also seated. 

Alonzo, Nay, senhor, I pray you to take comfort 
It is a terrible calamity, doubtless. "Yet remember 
she died as she h^d lived — a noble Oastilian maiden, 
without spot of shame. Nor has an honourable tmst 
ever been more worthily discharged than yours. I 
pray you to be comforted. 

Alvaro. You are kind, Senhor Alonzo, and I 
thank you. In sooth, my distress is less for the dead 
than for the living. For my beloved Dolores, I 
doubt not her spirit is in heaven. But my poor 
nephew : — I fear grievous wrong will be done him. 
I scarce know how to help him. 

A lonzo. Your nephew ! Surely no one can really 
believe him guilty of this deed ! 

Alvaro, My thanks once more, senhor. No; no 
one who has known him, as I have done, from his 
childhood, who has marked the kindliness of his 
heart, that could never endure to hurt the meanest of 
God's creatures, would hold that such an a<;cusation 
could by possibility be true. But, alas ! it is not by 
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ills friends that his cause will be tried ; and there are 
those who are resolved to press this charge with the 
most implacable hostiUty. 

Alonzo, What, poor Oalderon, I suppose? I own 
I am not surprised to hear that, after his angiy 
language about Pednllo fchis morning. 

Aha/ro, No, he has never liked my nephew. He 
fancied, what I fear there was some ground for, that 
Pedrillo was enamoured of poor Dolores. But he 
%Lbo fancied, what there was not the slightest ground 
for, that Dolores trifled with his attachment. 

Alonzo, But Calderon is just, though somewhat 
jealous tempered and vindictive. If you can satisfy 
.him that the charge against Pedrillo is groimdless, he 
^1 be the last to press it. 

Alva/ro, Aye, if I coidd satisfy him ! But he is 
hard to satisfy, I trow. However, I have despatched 
a messenger to him, entreating him by our long 
friendship to see me at least, andtaJk this matter dis- 
passionately over, before he undertakes the prosecution 
of my hapless nephew ; as it is his present purpose, 
if report speak truly, to do. I expect him here ' 
every minute. You will stay, will you not, and add • 
your persuasion to mine ) 

Alonzo, Surely; and if Calderon persist, you shaU 
not lack my humble efforts to procure your nephew's 
acquittal. [Enter DiEQO. 

2a 
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Diego. There is some one would speak with yon 
seiihors. 

Alvaro. Aye, the Senhor Calderon, I suppoae 
K«>-quest him to walk in. 

Diego (hesitating). No, it is not the Senhor (V 
deron. (To Alonzo) Would it please you to stef 
into the outer chamber for a moment 9 

[ Alokzo goes o^ 
Alvaro. Why, what is the mystery 1 If it is mi 
Calderon, who is it ] 

Diego. Pray, be calm, senhor. It is one whom yc 
will be greatly surprised to see. It is a lady— tL^ 
Senhora del Moreno. 

A Ivaro (starting up). What ! are you mad, Diego— 
[lie-enter Alonzo, leading Axtokia. Alvabc 
stands motionless with surprise. 
or, great Heavens ! have I lost my senses 1 

Antonia (after a pause). I really think you must; 
guardian, to receive me in this strange fashion. Ano 
Alonzo, too, looks almost as much astonished. Df 
you think I am a ghost ? Did you not expect me i 
Has my letter miscan-ied ? Still silent ? Don't you 
know your ward Antonia ] 

Alvaro. Antonia I So it is. Pray pardon me if 
at the moment — But how is this] The tidings 
cannot have reached you, surely] What am I saying i 
Of course they could not. 
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d Antonia. What tidings ? "Where is Dolores % 

[Alvaro grocms, and sinks hack in his chair. 
' Alonzo, Antonia, my beloved, we have a sad tale 

for your ear. 
8 Antonia. Dolores is not ill, is she 'i Not in danger] 
pi Ah ! that look ! Speak, I entreat you ! It cannot 

be that — Oh ! speak, speak I 
■ Alonzo. Alas ! Antonia ! 
5 Antonia, Ah ! she is dead ! 

[She bursts into an agony of tears, 
« But how, when has this befallen her % She was well 
I and in the best of spirits but yesterday, when she 
wrote to me. And where, too, is my old playmate 
! Pedrillo % I trust no ill has happened to him, too % 
Alva/ro. Antonia,' let me lead you within. Father 
Bernardo, your old friend and confessor, is in the 
oratory, and he will break the sad details more gently 
to your ear than we can. When you are more com- 
posed, we will talk with you again. 

\He conducts her from the stage, and presently 
returns. 
How like she is to her sainted sister ! I declare the 
first sight of her, coming unexpectedly, as she did, 
almost tm^ed me to stone. I deemed for a moment 
that it was Dolores herself lisen from the dead. 

Alo'nzo, True. Diego gave me a hint which partly 
prepai-ed me, or I should have been equally startled 

2 a2 
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tnyselfl Poor girl ! It will be long ere she can be 
comforted. [ErU^r Diego. 

Diego, Senhor Calderon has arrived. Shall I bui 
him enter? 

Aharo. Do so. 

[Diego ushers in Caldeboit. He is dressed entkdi 
in black, amd his ma/rmer is distant cmd abrupL 

Calderon. Senhor Alvaro, I attend yoiir summons; 
but I pray you to be briefi for I have much in hand. 
What would you with me ] 

AVoaro, I would implore your mercy — I should 
say your justice — in behalf of my unfortunate nephew. 

Calderon, You implore my justice, do you sayt 
Be assured you shall have it — aye, justice most impar- 
tial and complete ! 

Alvaro, I rejoice to hear you say so. Then 
you will aid me in making clear Pedrillo's inno- 
cence? 

Calderon {slowly), Pedrillo's innocence 1 — ^Yes ! his 
innocence — or his guilt, as the case may be. 

Alva/ro, His guilt ] Nay, I can scarce believe that 
you account him guilty. Think of his blameless life, 
his tenderness of heart. Is it credible that he could 
perpetrate a deed of cruelty and horror, such as the 
most depraved must shudder even to contemplate t 
And to harm Dolores, too— 
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GaMeron, Pardon, Senhor, but what avails this 
pleading % 

Alva/ro, Be patient, I pray you. My nephew 
would neVer harm created thing, but least of all 
Dolores, whom he loved above all things. Remember 
also how sad his lot in life has ever been. Cut off 
by his affliction from all that makes the happiness of 
mankind, how much has he been compelled to endure 
which others know nothing of 1 "Would you heap 
more sufifering on a head already crushed beneath such 
a weight of sorrow ] — 

GaMeron. Senhor, let me pray you — 

Alvaro, Hear me to the end, Calderon. I have 
nearly done. Remember once more, that charges 
which it would be easy for others to rebut, are in his 
instance almost impossible of refutation. The fatal 
accident that robbed him of his power of speech did. 
not, it is true, wholly destroy his hearing ; but it has 
so impaired it, that he can with difficulty comprehend 
what to others is plain and easy. What chance has he 
of explaining points of suspicion, or suggesting proofe 
of innocence; which would occur at once to other men 
accused of crime, but not to him 1 Will you put forth 
your weapons of strength — ^your eloquence as an 
orator, your skill as an advocate — against a babe like 
this? 

[Alvabo sinks back exhausted in his clmir* 
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Calderon. Senhor Alvaro, I have long known aud 
honoured you. Believe me, were my duty less im- 
perative : did the interests of justice call less loudly 
to me, I had gladly spared you — I may add mine own 
heart — this anguish. But it cannot be. Between 
this youth and me there yawns a grave, newly dug by 
murderous hands, and the spirit of my Dolores calls 
to me from it. This is no case where surmises and 
probabilities are balanced against each, other. There 
is proof, stroiig damning proof — such, as no court of 
justice on earth can ignore or question — 

Ahnzo, Proofs, say you, Calderon? Of what nature, 
I pray you ? Call you the surmises which have been 
founded on looks, and sighs, and amorous gestures- 
call you these proofs that blackest murder has been 
done by him, by whom they were displayed ? 

Colder on. Surmises, Alonzo 1 think you I have 
nought but surmises to go on ? I tell you there are 
proofs, which would weigh down a mountain of weak 
plausibilities. There is the certainty declared in her 
own handwriting, that he had dared to thrust his 
insolent suit on her; nay to threaten her with violence 
if she complied not ; and there is her indignant reply, 
which drove him to execute his accursed threat. There 
IS the testimony of those who found him on the very 
spot, his sleeve and di*awn dagger deeply stained with 
her blood. Above all, there is the oath of the Senhor 
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•'elippo de Castanos that he saw the blow struck, and 
tried, but too late, to arrest it. 

Alonzo, The Senhor de Castanos is a man of the 
vilest character. "Who would credit an assertion of his 1 

Calderon, Nay, scarcely that. He lost his commis- 
3ion in the army, no doubt ; but he was convicted of 
no crime. He is a gamester, too, but so are many in 
Segovia whose word no one questions. Besides, it 
does not appear that Pedrillo, or Dolores either, were 
so much as known to him. "What motive could he 
have for speaking falsely ? 

Alonzo, I cannot say. But he might have had one 
nevertheless. 

Calderon, Doubtless. But that is a weak surmise ; 
just such a one as Alvaro but now suggested as 
having influenced my resolve in this matter. Senhor, 
I grieve that I must reject your prayer, and I will not 
offend you longer with my presence. Plead, if you 
will, in court, all that you have advanced to me. It 
may move the Judge to mercy, though scarcely to 
injustice. Farewell ! [Eodt, 

Alvaro {after a pausi). You have heard all that ho 
has advanced : what think you now ] 

Alonzo, What I thought before — that Pedrillo is 
innocent ! 

Alvaro, Now an old man's blessing on you, my 
generous friend. I had almost feared that he had car- 
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ried you along with him. And if jrou tliiuk lun 
innocent, why should not others t Tea, yes, all wiD 
go well yet. He will be triamphantlj acqoiUed-I 
know he will ! 

Alanzo. Hem. I fear I cannot agree with yoa 
there. It is true I was not overcome by Galdoron's 
arguments ; we lawyers are not easily carried off oor 
l^s. But though conyinced myself of Pedrillo's in- 
nocence, I am not prepared to say I can cQnyinoe 
others of it. Calderon truly said that surmises and 
probabilities are of small weight against direct and 
positive testimony. I fully believe myself that Felippo 
did the deed ; but my belief is nothing; unless I can 
bring some proof of it 

Alvaro, Who is this Felippo ? I know little of him. 

Alonzo, An officer suspected of treasonable dealings 
with the enemy, and cashiered on that account. I 
chance to know (what Calderon is ignorant of) that 
he was secretly Dolores' suitor ; and T warned her not 
many days ago to beware of him. This letter found 
on Pedrillo may have been really addressed to him, 
and thrust by him into the youth's vest as he lay 
helpless on the ground. He may have used Pedrillo's 
dagger, instead of his own. All this is possible ; and 
when the poor lad is sufficiently recovered to con- 
verse with us, we may elicit much from him. But — 

[lie pcmses, as if in thougid 
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Alva/ro, But what? Proceed, I beg you. 

Alonzo, But, although we could make up the 
clearest of all possible cases to our own apprehension ; 
that (I repeat) will avail nothing, unless we can make 
it clear to others also. And how are we to do that 1 
I own, I almost despair of it. All the evidence — I 
refer not to the dagger, and the letter, and Pedrillo's 
presence on the spot, but the evidence of living 
witnesses, — all this is wholly on their side. The 
peasants, the priest, Felippo himself — all these are 
against us. If we had but one witness on our side — 
[The door suddenly opens, and Antonia enters, 

Alvaro {sta/rting back, a/nd tJien with an effort re- 
covering himself). Merciful Heaven, how this strange 
likeness haunts me ! I declare, for the moment I again 
believed that Dolores had risen from the dead ! 

A lonzo. Ha ! a thought strikes me. 

[He sta/nds absorbed in re/lection, 

A nionia. I have been sitting by our beloved Dolores. 
They have stripped off the clothes stained with her 
blood, and wrapped her in virgin white. 

Alonzo, Better and better; that too will serve. 

An^onia. There is now no trace or token of violence. 
She seems as one lulled into a blessed slumber. 

Alvaro, And so she is, my child. Or rather she 
hath been aroused from that slumber to a happiei 
waking. Senhor Alonzo— 
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Alonzo {starting out qfhia reverie). Yes, it will do^ 
it will do ! Victoria I it will do I 

Alvaro {surprised). Wliat will do, Benbor ? 

Alonzo. I crave your pardon. Sweet Antonia, yon 
will do all in your power, will you not, to save your 
old playmate and kinBman from an unjust sentence) 

AntonicL I will do all that may be done in honour. 

Alonzo. Good. And you, senhor, command, I pray 
you, that the garments worn by poor Dolores be care- 
fully preserved, and no mention made of Antonia's 
prcbcnce in Segovia. 

Alva/ro. For what purpose, senhor ? 

Alonzo. I will explain that anon. 

{Eoceunt,) 
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SCENE THE FOCJRTH. 

A Court of Justice, On one aide the Judges, with 
Caldebon and Alonzo seated before them. At the 
other, Pedrillo, in irons, wad gua/rded. In the cerUre 
(back) the untness-box. In the corner of the stage, near 
Pedbillo, sta/nd Alvaro, Felippo, Fatheb Hugo, 
and 1st Peasant. Antonia, torapped in a long 
cloak ami hood, stands nea/r Alvaro. In the back- 
grovmd, spectators, guards, d;c. 

The Senior Judge, Pedrillo Mendez, you stand be- 
fore us arraigned upon a charge, one of the heaviest in 
the law's catalogue of crime. You are axicused of 
having, with premeditated malice, slain a noble lady, 
Dolores del Moreno. I learn that an unhappy accident 
many years ago deprived you of your power of speech, 
and that you cannot plead your innocence or your 
guilt after the ordinary fashion of prisoners at the bar 
of justice. You must therefore signify, in the manner 
you ordinarily employ, to the Court, whether you are 
guilty or not guilty of this charge. 

[Pedrillo raises his liands amd eyes to heoAjen with 
a passionate gestwre, and then expands them before 
tlie Judges, 

Tihe Senior Judge, The prisoner declares his inno- 
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cence. Let the proceedings commence. Wlio is tiic 
counsel for the prosecution ? 

Gcdderon {rising). That is my office. Grave am- 
Reverend Sir, — It is with a saddened heart that I ria 
to its performance. The prisoner at the bar is the 
near relative of one of my best and earliest friends. 
The lady thus cruelly done to death was one dearer to 
me stilL But I must lay aside all private feeling iL 
the interests of justice, and deal with the mattei 
calmly and impartially. It had long been seen that 
the prisoner was deeply enamoured of the Senhora 
Dolores, though she returned riot his affection. On the 
morning of the murder, it has been ascertained thai 
he wrote her a letter full of passionate entreaties to 
hearken to his suit, as well as of threats of vengeance 
if she should refuse. She replied in terms of just in- 
dignation and defiance. That reply was found in the 
prisoner's vest, when he was arrested after the deed. 
It has also been clearly proved that he was aware that 
the unhappy lady had walked forth alone to visit the 
' vineyard in the mountains. Also, that it was only 
that morning that he had been informed, how the 
senhora was affianced to another. Burning with 
jealousy and hate, he rushed forth, nor was be again 
seen until the fatal deed had been accomplished. Then 
some peasants at work in a vineyard nigh at hand, 
and a Holy Friar of the Carmelite ord«r, who was 
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passing by, heard lier shrieks, and afterwards cries for 
help, and hastened to the spot. They found her al- 
ready dead — stabbed to the heart — ^and Pedrillo lying 
by hor side, with a dagger in his hand, deeply dyed 
with her blood. The cries, they found, proceeded 
from a gentleman of Segovia, the Senhor Felippo de 
Castanos, who chanced to be travelling that way, and 
saw the blow struck, though unhappily not in time to 
prevent the assassination. These points I shall en- 
deavour to establish by the evidence of trustworthy 
witnesses. Should I do so, it needs not to say there 
cannot remain the slightest doubt of the prisoner's 
gmlt. Officer, summon the first witness, Alvaro 
Mendez. 

The Crier, Appear before this Court, Alvaro 
Mendez! 

[Alvaro steps into the witneas-hox, 

Calderon, Alvaro Mendez, you were the guardian 
of the murdered lady, Dolores del Moreno, were you 
not? 

Alvaro, I was. 

CaMeron, And the prisoner at the bar is your 
nephew ? 

Aha/ro, Yes. 

Calderon. Had you ever reason to suppose that 
your nephew was enamoured of the Lady Dolores) 

Alvaro, He was fond of her. 
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Calderon. Fond of her 1 in wliat way ? As i 
brother affects a sister, or a lover his mistress 1 

Alvaro. I fear the latter. 

CcUderon. On what do you ground your opinion ! 
Did you ever see him make love to her, seize aad kisS 
her hand, fall on his knee before her, and the like 1 

Alvaro {reluctantly). I did — once. 

Calderon, When was that ] 

Alvaro (still more unwiUingly), On the morning 
of the murder. 

Calderon. Did you see anything else pass on that 
occasion ? [Alvaro hesitates. 

Calderon. Speak, senhor. 

[Alvaro is still sikrU. 

The Senior Judge. Senhor Alvaro, you must answer. 

Alvaro. I saw her deliver a letter into his 
hand. 

Calderon, Ha ! a letter — tlie letter ! — ^What followed 
then] 

A Ivaro. He rose and hurried from the room. 

Alonzo. Did the Senhora Dolores appear to be dis- 
pleased with your nephew when she delivered him the 
letter 1 

Alvaro. No; it did not strike me so. 

Alonzo. Did she express to you any indignation, or 
complaint of his conduct ? 

Alvaro. She did not. 
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A lonzo, "What is your nephew's character and dis- 
position ] Is he kindly of heart, or the reverse ? 

Alva/ro. The kindliest-hearted of God*s creatures. Ho 
never harmed living thing, from his cradle to this hour. 

Galderon, Is he not also hasty and passionate 1 

Alva/ro {in a different tone), I. have known him so, 
sometimes. 

Galderon. Senhor, that will suffice. Officer, call 
Manuel Roxa. 

TJie Crier, Appear before this Court, Manuel Roxa ! 
[First Peasant steps into the witness-box, 

Calderon, Manuel Roxa, relate what you know of 
this deed. 

First Feajsa/nt. Most Worshipful Sir, I was at work 
with my mates in the vineyard last Tuesday. About 
half-an-hour after our return from mass we heard a 
shriek. I judge it was about a quarter of a mile off. 
Then came a second like it. Says I to my neighbour, 
Sancho, " There's some one hurting a woman ; let us 
go and see about it." Well, about half-a-dozen of us 
ran off, and on our way we came up with the Reverend 
Father there, who had also heard the screaming. 
Just at this moment we heard a man's voice close by 
calling for help. "Well, we came to the spot, and there 
was the lady — ^the saints preserve us ! — ^lying on her 
back, with a great gash in her bosom, and a short 
dagger in her hand. 
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Calderon. Was she dead 1 

First Feasant I judge she was, for I never saw 
her stir. 

Calderan, Well, what else saw you ? 

First Feasant, I saw the prisoner there lying on 
the ground beside her. He had a dagger in his hand, 
which, as well as his sleeve, was covered with the 
lady's blood. 

Galderon, Did yon see the Senhor de Castanos 1 

First Feasant. Yes, he was standing close by trying 
to staunch the blood from a T-ound in his arm. It 
was he who was ciying for help, to secnre, as he told 
us, the prisoner, who had done the deed. 

Alonzo, "Was the prisoner lying nea/r the body, or 
was he actually in contact with it 1 

First Peascmt. He was lying with his arm resting 
on her. His sleeve and the weapon were in a pool of 
blood. 

Alonzo, Then the stains might have been con- 
tracted after the prisoner's fall to the ground. 

First Peascmt Why, yes, they might, to be sure. 
But then from what Senhor Felippo said — 

Alonzo, Senhor Felippo will tell his own tala 
(To Galderon) You had better call your next 
witness. 

Galderon. True. Summon Father Hugo of the 
convent of Our Lady of the Sea. 
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Crier. Father Hugo, appear before this court ! 

[Father Hugo enters the box. 

Calderon, Holy Father, will you be pleased to 
declare what you saw and heard on Tuesday last ? 

Father Hugo, The last witness has correctly stated 
all that passed, previously to the discovery of tlie 
corpse. At my command they raised the prisoner 
from the ground, and loosed his doublet to give him 
air. As they did so, this letter fell from his vest. 
I opened and read it; after which I immediately 
sealed it up agaiQ. Here it is. 

[He prodtices a tetter, which he hands to the judges. 
The Senior of them breaks the seal, cmd 
reads, 

"I know not whether your presumption in 
addiessing me, or your insolent persistence after 
repeated rebuffs, most merit reproof. You must have 
surely known that no lady could hearken to a sidt 
from such as you. If I have kept the matter secret 
from my guardian, that has only been because I would 
not cause him trouble. But should you still persevere, 
be assured I will demand his aid. For your threats 
of vengeance, I scorn them, even as I scorn their 
author. Doloresf*** Do you swear. Reverend Father, 
bhat you saw this letter fall from the bosom of l^e 
prisoner, when Ids Test was opened ? 

FaJdher Hugo, I da 

2 B 
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Calderon. And the document has never left your 
hands from that time till now ? 

Fatlwr Hugo, Never for a moment. 

Alonzo. Is there any superscription or address ^ 

Faiher Hugo, None. 

Alonzo, Was it enclosed in any envelope 1 

Father Hugo, No. It was as you see it now. 

Alonzo, Then there is no evidence in the lettet 
that it was addressed to the prisoner ? 

Father Hugo, None that I know of, except that it 
was found on him — ^unless by the bye the sentence 
"you must surely have known that no ladj could 
hearken to a suit from such as you " may be thought 
to contain a reference to his infirmity of speech. 

Calderon, Most truly observed, Holy Father; we 
thank you. Now let the Senhor de Castanos be called 

Crier, Senhor Felippo de Castanos, appear before 

this Court 1 

[Felippo ascends the box. 

Calderon, Senhor, we wait to hear your evidence. 

Felippo. On Tuesday last, about the hour of noon, 
I was on my way to Segovia, when I heard voices at 
a little distance loud in altercation. I hurried up, and 
just as I reached the spot I saw a stripling youth— 
the prisoner yonder — raise his arm, and strike a lady 
a deadly blow with his dagger. I rushed forward, 
ami tried to seize his hand. He turned, and struck ?.i 
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me, wounding me on the arm. But I succeeded, 
after a sharp struggle, in dashing him to the ground. 
Finding myself, however, growing weak, and fearing 
lest he should regain his senses, I shouted for help to 
secure the assassin. Then Father Hugo and the 
peasants came up, who have truly related what 
followed. 

Galderon, You say you saw the blow struck % Did 
the Senhora appear to be defending herself? 

Felippo, She had a short weapon in her hand; 
but I did not see her use it. 

Calderon, Did the lady shriek more than once 1 

Felippo, She shrieked twice. • Once before I came 
in sight, and once when she felt the stab. 

Alonzo, Senhor, is the pass where this deed was 
done, the nearest route from your house to Segovia? 

Felippo. It is not ; but I often traverse it notwith- 
standing. Its beauty has a great charm for me, 
especially during the vintage season. 

Alonzo. "What is your present occupation or pro- 
fession 1 

Felippo. I have none. I left the army a twelve- 
month ago, 

Alonzo. Wherefore did you leave it 1 

Felippo. A misapprehension arose respecting some 
letters, and I deemed it incompatible with my honour 
to hold my commission longer. 

2 B 2 
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Alonzo, "Were yoii not dismLssed ivith ignominy t 

Calderon, That question cannot la"wfully be asked. 

Felippo, It matters not I am prepared to swear I 
was not. 

Alonzo (aside). Liar! but, alas ! I have no witmeaa 
(Aloud) Senhor, were you not the suitor of this un- 
happy lady 1 

Felippo (affecting surprise). Of Donna Dolores! 
Certainly not. Her person was scarcely known to mft 

Alonzo, Will you swear that^you did not address a 
letter to her, demanding an interview, and threateniBg 
her if she refused 1 

Felippo, Most certainly I will. I know not to 
what purpose these questions are put. 

Alonzo, Nor I, if you so answer them. I question 
you no further. You may retire. 

[Felippo leaves the box, Alonzo resumes his seat, 

Calderon, This is the last witness. 

I have no more to urge — each circumstance 
Of this vile deed, consists with one conclusion. 
The prisoner's guilt — his only. Proofs so strong 
Endure no comment, need no inference. 
These would but darken what is clear as day. 
Wherefore I leave it to your wise award (he sits doum). 

Alonzo (rising). Most reverend Senhors, I implore 
your grace. 
IVIine is no ordinary task this day 1 
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The life or death are hanging on my lips 
Of one most helpless and most deeply wronged. 
Strange chances — ^which the broken glass of life, 
With all its wild distortions, rarely shows — 
Have made his innocence seem guilt — ^yet pause. 
Pause ere you judge, and hear his simple tale ! 

'Tis said he loved Dolores — ^true, he loved her — 
But only as the reverent devotee 
Loves the pure saint, to whom his vows are poured, 
With which no taint of earthly passion blends. 

'Tis said the tale of her betrothal stirred 
His jealous anger — true again, it stirred him, 
But not to jealousy. He but deplored 
Her union with a man he could not love. 

'Tis urged that in his vest a note was found 
After the deed, wherein Dolores blamed 
His daring suit, and his revenge defied — 
True, once again, the letter was so found, 
Yet was not his. Upon that fatal mom 
Dolores gave iuto his charge the missive 
With secrecy and speed to be conveyed 
To Don Felippo, who had sought her love. 
It bore no superscription, for she brooked not 
It should be known that aught had passed between 

them. 
The prisoner went upon his quest, he tracked 
Felippo to the mountains, and would theio 
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Have warned her of her peril — ^but in error 

She sent him from her presence ; till her shrieks 

Drew him, with weapon bared, to her defence. 

He found the deed that instant done — beside 

His victim stood the assassin ; who thereon 

Dreading his witness, with infernal crafb 

Turned upon him the charge. With stronger hand 

He struck the stripling prostrate to the earth ; 

Staining his sleeve and dagger with her gore. 

Then called for help, and bade them seize the murdarer. 

Such is the prisoner's tala Ye heard it said, 
" That every circumstance of this vile deed 
Consisted with his guilt, and his alone.'* 
I ask what circumstance, what likelihood 
Consists not with his innocence ] in sooth 
It is his word 'gainst that of Don Felippo. 
Believe the one, you needs condemn the other. 
Which then demands your faith? — ^the poor dumb 

lad. 
Guileless as childhood, harmless as the dove. 
Who loved this murdered maiden with a love 
Pure as intense — or yon dark man of crime. 
The ruined gamester, the dishonoured soldier — 

Ccdderon. My lords, I claim protection for my 
witness ! 
Alonzo, on the prisoner's part, may plead 
Whatever wild and monstrous tale he deems 
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May prop his desperate cause, but not assail, 
Without the semblance of a proof — 

The Senior Judge (interrupting), 'Tis well. 

We had reproved him, though you had not spoken. 
Senhor, this must not be ; and I must warn you, 
Howe'er unwillingly, your whole defence 
Is weak and baseless, as yourself must know ! 
You say this youth did not affect Dolores — 
Alvaro, though most zealous for his kinsman. 
Allows the contrary. You say the letter 
Found on him was designed for Don Felippo — 
Of that you urge no proof, however slight. 
Nor do the contents of that letter point 
In anywise to him, but rather suit 
The prisoner's self. You say that Don Felippo 
In secret wooed Dolores — ^here again 
You can allege no evidence. Once more. 
The prisoner's blade was bared and drenched with 

blood. 
That of Felippo sheathed and free from stain. 
Your story claims t' explain the former fact. 
But leaves the last untouched. 

We have to weigh 
Assertion unsupported, and at war 
With every likelihood and every fact, 
'Gainst unrefiited evidence. 'Tis true 
Could you produce some witness — 
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Alonzo. Reverend gdrs, 

I crave your pardon, but I have not ended : 
And pray you hear me now. I toill produce 
A witness — one whose eye beheld the deed. 
And can declare the murderer. 

Felippo {rushing forward). Ha ! a witness j 

That cannot be, for none were present there 
Except the prisoner and myself — 

Alonzo {signals to Antonia, who moves wnperceived 
through tlie Court to the vntness-hox. He 
then resumes in a solemn tone). 

It is most true ! 
You three alone were there — ^the Murdered Maid, 
The Accuser, and the Accused. Your tale and his 
Are but direct denials, each of each. 
The third must judge between ye, only She — 
Call into Coui-t DOLORES DEL MORENO ! 

[A general murmur of astoidshment in the Court, 
Felippo's agitation becomes evident. 

The Senior Judge {sternly). 
This is but folly — think you time, and place, 
And our grave presence, brook a jest like this 1 

Alonzo, I jest not. Ye have heard, in heathen times. 
How, when dark deeds were done, inscrutable 
To human eye, the spirits of the slain 
Were called by potent Magians from their tombs 
To solve the riddle. How in later times. 
When first the Church was planted in this earth, 
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For the more confirmation of man's faith, 
Saints and Apostles raised the shrouded dead. 
For me — I am no sorcerer, and the days 
Of open miracle have passed ; yet still 
Justice divine sits ruler of both worlds — 
The world of Spirits, and the world of men — 
Wherefore it is my faith — that in this strait. 
Sooner than Murder shall have license given 
To trample Innocence, the grave will yawn. 
And give Dolores back to show the truth. 
Thus then I claim my right. The laws of Spain 
Do clearly charter : — " Each and every witness 
I summon must be cited into Court. 
And should this be withheld, whatever sentence 
Thereon shall be pronounced, is null and void." 

[The Judges confer together. Murmv/rs of amazemefnt 
in the GowrL Felippo's agitation becomes more 
and more apparent. After a considerable interval 
the Judges resume their places. 
The Senior Judge. Senhor, the law is worded as you 
say. 
And though we cannot deem it was designed 
To warrant such a wild demand as yours — 
The which we count irreverent and profane — 
Yet must we grant it, if you still insist. 
Alonzo, I do deinand it. 

Tlie Senior Judge {to tJte Crier). Make the proclama- 
tion! 
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Felippo {again niching forward), No, ao, my lord 
do not permit this madness ! 
Who knows what treacherous snare, what devilis 

treason, 
May lurk beneath this all-unheard-of claim ! 
Forbid it, I implore ye I 

The Senior Jvdge, Man, be silent ! 

Our judgment has been given. {To Crier) Proceed ! 
Crier. Appear 

Before this Court, Dolores del Moreno I 

[A scream of terror resownda through the Court, a 
Antonia, dressed in the robes of the Tnvrderec 
Dolores, rises in the witness-box, 
Felippo {falling on his knees). Oh horror ! horror! 
'tis Dolores' self ! 
The gaping wound, the blood-bedabbled vest ! 
'Twas thus she looked, the moment that my dagger 

Transfixed her heart 

Alonzo, Ha ! marked you that, my lords? 

Felippo, Take me away to prison and to death, 
I do confess my deed — I, only I, 
Wrought this* dark murder, and yon prisoner there 
Is guiltless as an infant ! Bear me hence 
Where those dread eyes shall look on me no more I 

{The curtain falls.) 
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JUVENILE AND PRESENT BOOKS. 

In /cap. 800, price 58. each, cloth, gilt edges. 

The Boys' Treasury of Sports and Pastimes. 

By the Rev. J. G. WOOD» PEPPER. BENNETT. MILLER, and 
others. With 4U0 IllustrtttionR^ 

The Country Year-Book. 

By THOMAS MILLER. With 140 lUastrationfl. 

Percy's Tales of the Kings of England, Stories of 
Camps and Battle-fields, Wars and Victories. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

White Brunswickers (The); or, Heminiscences 
of School iiife. 

By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS. With Illustrations. 

Plant Hunters (The); or, Himalayan Adventures. 

By Capt. MAYNE REID, with Illustrations. 

Ban Away to Sea. 

An Autobiography for Bqys. By Capt. MAYNE REID, with 
Illustrations. 

Dick Hodney; or, the Adventures of an Eton 
Boy. 

By JAMES GRANT. Illustrated by Kexlbt Halsvellb. 

Marryat's Children of the New Forest. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbbrt. 

Marryat's Little Savage. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbert. 

Williams's Life of Julius Csesar. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbert. 

Hobson's Great Sieges of History. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Post 8yo. 

Battles of the British Army. 

Illustrated by W. Haryet. Post 8yo. 

M'Farlane's History of British India. 

Illustrated by W. Haryet. Post8yo. 

•Lilian's Golden Hours. 

By Miss METEYARD. Illustrated by Abboloit. 

5«. Preaent Book$ continued. 
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Extraordinary Men and Women. 

Their Childhood and Earlj Life. B7 W. RUSSELL^ Esq. Iltai- 
tnted. Cro«n 8vo. 

Flay Hours and Half-Holidays. 

Bjjht Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. lUattrated bj W. 8. Colbha*. 

Digby Heathcote; or. The Early Bays of a 
Country Gentleman's Son and Heir. 

By W. H. KINGSTON, Aafhor of ** Peter, the Whaler/' " Emeit 
Bracehridire," &c. &c. lUiutrated by Harrison Wsir. 

Jack Manly : His Adventores by Sea and Land. 

By JAMES OR VNT, Aathor of "The R'«mance of War," *'Dick 
Rodnej.** With Illostrations bj Kbblbt Halswbllb. 

Walks, Talks, eto., of Two Schoolboys. 

By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. lilostrated by H. Wbir. 

Boy Hunters. 

By M AYNE REID. lUiistrated bf W. Habtbt. 

The Desert Home. 

By MAYNE REID. Dlastrated bj W. Habtbt. 

The Forest Exiles. 

By MAYNE REID. lUiutrated by W. Harvbt. 

The Yoiing Yagers. 

By MAYNE REID. Ulastrated by W. Habtbt. 

The Bush Boys. 

By MAYNE REID. Illastrated by W. Habtbt. 

The Young Voyageurs. 

By MAYNE REID. lUnstrated by W. Habtbt. 

The Boy Tar. 

By MAYNE REID. Illastrated by C. Kbbnb. 

The Wonders of Science. 

By H. MAYHEW. Illustrated by J. Oilbkrt. 

The Peasant Boy Philosopher. 

By H. MAYHEW. Illastrated by J. Gilbbbt. 

Bruin ; or, the Grand Bear-Hunt. 

By Capt. MAYNE REID. With Iliostrations by Zwbckbk. 

Odd People. 

A Popainr Description of Singular Races of Men. By Captafai 
MAYNE REID. Y^vtYxYOxia^xttXiovAb^ Zwbcbbb. 
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